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The Industrial Situation 


ROM the false prosperity to which the war gave rise has come 
the inevitable rebound, and it is already rocking the very foun- 
dations of our industrial organization. The multiplication of 

credit and currency, the insatiable demand for workers at unheard- 
of wages, a like demand for nearly all commodities at top-notch 
prices, the reckless public and private expenditure, the feverish 
excitement of the times—all created a mental intoxication which led 
many to embrace the false belief that the old order of industry and 
economy had passed away and that the world had been made rich 
by the attempt to destroy itself! We have been employing man 
power, material and credits in waging war, and have created debts 
calling for large annual payments on account of interest and prin- 
cipal. In other words, a great share of the productive energy which 
ordinarily goes to the building of homes and to providing food and 
clothing has been taken away from these beneficent avenues and 
turned into channels of destruction. Worse than this material loss 
is the impairment of the national mental poise—the lack of percep- 
tion of the true relation of things. Ignoring the example of what 
we so recently accomplished through céoperation, affording the 
world an unequalled example of national power, we are rushing 
wildly and blindly into a class war. We talk of “capital” and 
“labor,” of “employer” and “employee,” as if these terms repre- 
sented groups whose interests are divergent and antagonistic rather 
than a part of a composite population whose interests can not be 
separated. Legislation is beginning to follow this vicious line of 
cleavage. We have long had a provision of law exempting the labor 
unions from prosecution for violation of the anti-trust act, and now 
it is proposed to exempt the farmer from prosecution because of 
“profiteering.” Moreover, we see the railway employees demand- 
ing increases in wages, which if not justified by an advance in 
railway rates are to be paid out of the public Treasury—taxation 
for the benefit of a single class. 

To meet the added cost of living, agitation for an increase in 

wages goes on, while numerous strikes are threatened and some have 
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taken place with this object in view, although the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers has well said: 


“The true remedy for the situation, and one that will result in 
lifting the burden with which the whole people are struggling, is 
for the Government to take some adequate measures to reduce the 
cost of the necessaries of life to a figure that the present wages and 
income of the people will meet.” 


And President Wilson, in his statement on the railroad wage 
question, speaks to the same effect: 


“The demands of the shopmen, therefore, and all similar de- 
mands, are in effect this: that we make increase in wages, which are 
likely to be permanent, in order to meet a temporary situation which 
will last nobody can certainly tell how long, but in all probability 
only for a limited time. Increases in wages will, moreover, certainly 
result in still further increasing the costs of production, and, there- 
fore, the cost of living, and we should only have to go through the 
same process again.” 


The principal remedy being urged for the present situation is 
increased production. While, broadly speaking, this is the true 
remedy, it will nevertheless bear some examination. An increased 
production of cigarettes, talking-machines, motion pictures and 
automobiles does not add much to the immediately available food 
supply; although, if some such products are exported, as they are, 
food may be brought in from outside countries. And it is also true 
that the farmer who wants an automobile will produce more grain, 
pork and beef in order to get it. But you will get food, shelter 
and clothing, when these things are urgently needed as they are now, 
most quickly by directly applying capital and productive energy to 
the production of the required commodities to the greatest extent 
possible. Do we not need a concentration of purpose and effort so 
directed, just as we needed a like application of the country’s pro- 
ductive powers to war purposes while we were at war? Expendi- 
tures for things other than food, shelter and clothing are going on 
at such a rate that it must have an important effect in reducing the 
capital and labor that would otherwise be available for more urgent 
purposes. Is it too much to ask that ladies in the cities shall cease 
wearing furs in summer while the productive forces of the country 
help supply starving nations with food? Can a few people in the 
United States not withhold their demand for automobiles until we 
get the production of grain, pork and beef up somewhere near the 
normal relative to the demand? These illustrations may be deemed 
trivial, but they represent a tendency all too common toward expen- 
diture that could be avoided or at least postponed. The fact is if 
the nation wants to have less expensive food it should turn its atten- 
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tion more largely to producing food. If it prefers to have all the 
things which might be dispensed with without serious inconvenience, 
it must expect to have dear food, under present world conditions. 
The philosophy applicable to the industrial situation would seem 
to be that of patience, tolerance and moderation of speech and action. 


& 


The Federal Reserve System and Inflation 


HATEVER differences of opinion may exist respecting the 
influence which a fluctuation in the gold supply has on 
prices, there is general agreement upon the effect which an 

excessive issue of legal-tender paper exerts in raising the price level. 

One of the chief uses for legal tender money of any kind is as 
bank reserves. In nearly all the ordinary transactions business 
men accept whatever generally passes as currency. Your checks 
against the account you may have in bank are payable “in current 
funds.” In international trade, there is no such thing as legal 
tender. Gold is shipped by weight, the same as any other commod- 
ity. It is when used as bank reserves that gold, or other form of 
legal tender, acquires an extraordinary potency. In a man’s pocket 
$100 is simply $100, but put this sum in bank, and it may serve as 
a basis for credit to the extent of $400 or $500, or more. 

Even before the European war broke out, this country was expe- 
riencing a general rise in prices—a tendency which the war greatly 
aggravated. Under the circumstances wisdom would have been 
shown in an increase in the required bank reserves, for this would 
have kept down credit inflation. But in the face of rising prices, 
an exactly opposite course was taken. The bank reserves were 
greatly reduced; and, worse yet, all requirements as to holding in 
the bank’s vaults (so far as relates to national banks) any reserve 
whatever were abolished, and the only reserves which such banks 
are required to hold consist of loans to the Federal Reserve Banks. 

In thus wiping out the legal reserves of the national banks, a 
long and fatal step was taken in the direction of inflation. It was 
the economic Germanizing of the American banking system, and 
doubtless represented Paul Warburg’s contribution to the Federal 
Reserve Act. Mr. Warburg apparently overlooked the fact that 
the Governor of the Imperial Bank had strongly urged that the 
joint-stock banks of Germany should themselves hold gold reserves, 
just as similar representations had been made by leading London 
bankers to the British joint-stock banks, 

In abolishing the requirements for the actual holding of reserves 
in the vaults of the national banks, Congress enacted what, up to 
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the present time, ranks as the most unsound and dangerous financial 
measure ever passed by that body, and one whose evil effects, already 
appearing in the inflation which we now experience, are bound to 
multiply in increased ratio as the circumstances become more favor- 
able to their development. 

Of course, the banks have not taken full advantage of the 
remarkably elastic provisions of the Federal Reserve Act as apply- 
ing to their reserves. According to a report issued by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency on August 23, the reserve required to be held 
by all national banks on June 30, 1919 (exclusive of two banks in 
Alaska and three banks in Hawaii non-members of Federal Reserve 
system), based on their deposits at that time was $1,107.103,000; 
but the actual lawful reserve held (all with the Federal Reserve 
Banks) was $1,208,969,000—an excess over the amount required of 
$101,866,000. Besides the $1,208,969,000 reserve balances with the 
Reserve Banks, the national banks on the date indicated had also 
with the Federal Reserve Banks in process of collection $287,415,- 
000 additional; the cash carried by the national banks in their own 
vaults June 30, 1919, was $424,455,000; making the sum total of 
ash on hand and due from Federal Reserve Banks (including the 
items in process of collection) $1,920,839,000. 

It will be recalled that, prior to the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Law, the national banks in the central reserve cities were 
required to keep on hand in lawful money a twenty-five per cent. 
reserve, and that the reserve city banks were required to have a like 
percentage of reserve, one-half of which could be on deposit with 
central reserve city banks; also the “country banks” were required 
to have a reserve of fifteen per cent., two-fifths of which was to be 
kept in their own vaults, and the remainder to be placed in a central 
reserve or reserve city. The Federal Reserve Act, in the face of 
rising prices, when a contrary policy was dictated by prudence, 
greatly reduced the reserves required, and compelled the national 
banks to lend all their reserves to the Federal Reserve Banks. 
These latter institutions, after setting aside a reserve of its own 
against these deposited reserves, lent them out again. How this 
is working out appears from an analysis of reserve figures of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, made by the “Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle,” which says: 


“With a gold reserve of only thirty-five per cent. against deposit 
liabilities, the absolute minimum allowed by the law (this means, be 
it remembered, that the Reserve Bank in holding the thirteen per 
cent. reserve of the member banks has only thirty-five per cent, of 
the thirteen per cent. in the shape of gold, cutting, therefore, the 
gold reserve of the member banks in the Federal Reserve Bank 
down to the low figure of 4.55 per cent.).” 
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The total resources of the national banks of the United States 
on March 4, 1915, were $11,566,846,004; on June 30, 1919, $20,- 
799,550,000; total deposits on the date last named were $15,924,- 
865,000. This extraordinary increase in deposits and resources of 
the national banks reflects in part the natural business growth of the 
country, and to a large extent it reflects the borrowings on account 
of war loans. It also represents, to a degree at least, the increase 
in prices. But allowing for all these factors, the deposits and 
resources of the national banks have been swelled by the decreased 
reserve requirements, which made borrowing easier and thus fed 
inflation. Nevertheless, this expansive power was needed during 
the war; it is not so necessary now. In fact, a reduction both in the 
volume of currency and bank credits would tend to make the finan- 
cial situation more healthful than it is now. With the motive for 
true redemption of the Federal Reserve notes largely absent, a 
material reduction in the volume of currency can hardly be expected 
until there are large exports of gold, and the present condition of 
the foreign exchanges does not favor such a movement. Under an 
economically sound system of bank currency, we should first reduce 
redundancy by a curtailment of the note circulation instead of by 
exporting gold and lessening the circulation afterwards. 

Reference has been made to the reduction of the required reserves 
and the provision making it obligatory upon the national banks to 
lend all their reserves to the Federal Reserve Banks. The reserves 
have been further weakened by drawing in the gold and gold certifi- 
cates in exchange for Federal Reserve notes. And the Federal 
Reserve notes, which may be sustained by a minimum gold reserve 
of forty per cent., are in practice used by the state banks as reserves. 

The extent to which the bank reserves of the country have been 
“watered” may be inferred from this brief survey of the situation. 
No one would contend that the prevailing high prices are due to this 
policy, for the war is chiefly responsible for the rise in prices. But 
since the war is over and the necessity for almost unlimited expan- 
sion of credit and currency no longer exists, we shall encourage easy 
borrowing and extravagance unless the actual bank reserves are 
strengthened. Under the right kind of a banking system this would 
take place automatically, but under a system controlled by the Gov- 
ernment such a course can hardly be looked for, since it is likely to 
prove unpopular, as witness what happened in the time of Hugh 
McCulloch when that financier began retiring the greenbacks. 

This MaGazinE has steadily pointed out the defects of a polit- 
ically controlled banking system, and these defects are now begin- 
ning to manifest themselves. Their full force will appear later on. 
Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, is politically 
wise in saying there is no present need for banking legislation look- 
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ing to a reduction in the volume of currency. But it is regretted 
that political expediency and sound economy are not always iden- 
tical. 


& 


Increased Earnings of Corporations 


O NE of the causes of the insistent demands for increased wages 
is to be found in the rise in corporate profits. 

Debating this subject in the Senate on August 11, Senator 
Borah of Idaho made the following quotation from an address 
delivered some time ago by Basil Manly before the National Con- 
ference of Social Work at Atlantic City: 


“IT have just completed a study of the earnings of eighty-two 
representative American corporations, a record of whose profits is 
available for each year from 1911 through 1918. This is not a list 
selected either because the profits were large or because the profits 
were small. It is a list of all the corporations whose earnings cover- 
ing this entire period were available to me. A compilation of these 
figures shows that the same eighty-two corporations, which in the 
pre-war years had an average net income of $325,000,000, had net 
incomes in 1916 amounting to more than $1,000,000,000, in 1917 of 
$975,000,000, and in 1918 of $736,000,000. ‘This is after the deduc- 
tion of every dollar of state and Federal taxes, and of every con- 
ceivable charge which these companies could devise for reducing and 
concealing their apparent profits. 

“T am convinced, as a result of my study, that the actual profits, 
even after the payment of taxes in 1917 and 1918, were just as 
great as in 1916, the difference being accounted for by the fact that 
in 1917 and 1918 these corporations set up all kinds of excessive 
reserves for depreciation, amortization, and other unspecified and 
fanciful contingencies for the purpose of evading taxation and con- 
cealing their excessive earnings from the public and the tax col- 
lector. But even taking the figures as they stand, we find that these 
eighty-two corporations earned, net, $3 in 1916 and 1917 and over 
$2 in 1918 for every dollar which they earned in the pre-war period. 
This is profiteering with a vengeance, and the profiteers may well 
tremble lest the people avenge themselves for this shameless exploi- 
tation during a period of the nation’s greatest necessity.” 


As a companion-piece to this rather lurid statement somebody 
ought to show how much wages have gone up in the corresponding 
period, and how many dollars the wage-earner is now getting net 
compared with what he received in the earlier years. If the laborer 
gets two or three dollars where he used to get one, why should not 
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the corporation get as much? The high cost of living must be borne 
by both. Of course, it is realized that the corporation is liable to 
prosecution under the anti-trust law if it can be shown that its 
profits are due to unlawful combinations, while the laborers who 
combine for the express purpose of putting up their wages, and 
thereby advancing prices, are specifically exempted from punish- 
ment for this offense. 

To bring out this fact may rather serve to engender heat than to 
shed light on a most delicate and difficult situation. The real ad- 
justment lies not in the exchange of recriminations between capital 
and labor but in the realization of a mutuality of interest. The 
exaction of undue profits by the corporation reacts upon itself by 
calling forth retaliatory legislation and giving rise to a demand for 
increased taxes and more wages. So, likewise, does the demand 
for excessive wages react upon the workers by tending to add to 
the cost of everything they must buy. Each side has much to learn 
and more to concede. 


& 


Is There an Element of Insincerity in the 


High Cost of Living Agitation? 


ERE it not for the abounding evidence of individual and na- 
tional extravagance to be seen on every hand, a question like 
the above would be impertinent. For no doubt there are 

very many people to whom the present high cost of living is a terri- 
ble reality, and their protest against it is serious almost to the point 
of desperation. 

But taking our people as a whole, are they not spending money 
in a manner that is wickedly extravagant? Are they not intent 
on having not only all the necessities but all the luxuries at a time 
when the capital, the labor and all the forces of productive indus- 
try are urgently needed in the slow process of restoring the waste 
which the great war has brought about? 

We call lustily on the Executive and Congress for help, but few 
of us seek to apply the remedy within our own hands. We buy at 
extravagant prices things that we do not need, and stubbornly re- 
fuse to practice that economy which of itself would do more to 
reduce the high cost of living than all the expedients which legisla- 
tion can invent or the Executive apply. 

Until the people as individuals take the most obvious steps to 
reduce prices; how can we believe in the sincerity of the outcry 
against the high cost of living? Nearly everybody seems deter- 
mined to have more and more goods, to produce less, and to get 
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more money wages. This course is utterly at variance with a genu- 
ine desire to bring prices down and belies the professions of earnest- 
ness made by the most vociferous of the agitators against the high 
cost of living. 

This bad example seems to be imitated by the Government itself. 
With all the laws against trusts, combinations and profiteers, the 
President goes to Congress and asks for more legislation. ‘The 
Attorney-General wants more money to curb the profiteers, and 
according to newspaper reports $3,600,000 is asked to carry on 
the war against them. More investigation, more commissions-— 
all to be paid for out of the public purse, and all to be added to the 
cost of living in one way or another. 

The whole movement lacks sincerity. If the people and the 
Government really wish to contribute to the solution of this prob- 
lem, their earnestness will be evidenced by greater economy and 
industry. Until we have that evidence, however much of sympaihy 
may be given to the few who feel the pinch of the high cost of living, 
that sympathy must be withheld from the community at large. 


& 


Prospective Intervention in Mexico 


ESPONDING to a resolution of Senator King, the Secre- 

tary of State informed the United States Senate on August 

1 that since the close of the Diaz régime in Mexico on May 

25, 1911, two hundred and seventeen American citizens have been 

killed in that country. Quite recently a small force of American 
troops has gone into Mexico in pursuit of marauding bandits. 

Although the “watchful waiting” policy still persists at Wash- 
ington, there are some indications that this may end before much 
longer. It is not quite clear whether a change in policy, should it 
take place, will be due to the loss of American lives or to pressure 
that may be put on our Government by outside powers. Financial 
considerations may also enter into the matter. The banks are asked 
to lend large amounts abroad. They not unreasonably inquire 
whether such loans are to receive the same sort of protection af- 
forded to American investors in Mexican securities. 

“Intervention in Mexico” is only a polite way of characterizing 
war with Mexico, for it is inconceivable that forcible intervention on 
our part would not be resisted with force. This might mean a long 
and costly war, but with one inevitable result—the subjugation of 
Mexico. It must be remembered that the situation is not like that 
which caused us to intervene in Cuba. The Cuban people generally 
welcomed our help in expelling Spain from the island, and are still 
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grateful for it. But if we used force against Mexico it would un- 
doubtedly engender great bitterness, though ultimately when the 
good results of our work were seen this feeling might give way 
to one of gratitude. 

In a book written many years ago by Mme. Calderon de la 
Barca Mexico was characterized as a country needing only stable 
government to make it one of the most prosperous in the world. 
That observation is still true. 

The real friends of Mexico would like to see that country en- 
joying the blessings of peace, but many people in the United States 
hesitate to employ force in order to restore tranquillity to our south- 
ern neighbor. That conditions can continue indefinitely to exist as 
they are is unthinkable. The Mexican situation will be cleared up 
in the not distant future in one way or another. It would be for- 
tunate for the country, and what every friend of Mexico desires, if 
that reformation should proceed wholly from within. 


& 


The Peace Treaty and the High Cost of 
Living 
ARIOUS explanations have been put forth to account for the 
high cost of living. ‘This rather novel one appears in the 
address made by President Wilson to the Congress on 
August 8: 

“There can be no settled conditions here or elsewhere until the 
treaty of peace is out of the way and the work of liquidating the 
war has become the chief concern of our Government and of the 
other Governments of the world. Until then business will inevitably 
remain speculative, and sway now this way and again that, with 
heavy losses or heavy gains, as it may chance, and the consumer 
must take care of both the gains and the losses. There can be no 
peace prices so long as our whole financial and economic system 
is on a war basis.” 


It will probably be surprising to most people to learn that “our 
whole financial and economic situation is on a war basis.” But 
waiving this matter, does not the President, in charging the delay 
in ratifying the peace treaty with the responsibility for high prices, 
place a terrible burden upon his own shoulders?) What is the cause 
of this delay? Is it not the League of Nations covenant? And 
did not President Wilson, prior to making his departure on his 
return trip to Europe, declare—or rather threaten—that this cove- 
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nant would be so interwoven with the treaty itself that the two could 
not be separated ? 

But it is not believed that the President wishes to put upon 
himself the responsibility for the high cost of living. His attempt 
to immolate himself upon the altar of his country lacks the ring of 
sincerity. He was not intent upon self-sacrifice but upon gaining 
votes for the League of Nations. 

A less subtle mind than the President’s would have some diffi- 
culty in tracing the intimate relations he discerns between ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty and the high cost of living in the United 
States. Nothing is to be gained, in the consideration of so impor- 
tant a problem, by a lack of candor. Elsewhere in the same address 
the President takes firm and solid ground when he says: 

“With the increase in the prices of the necessaries of life come 
demands for increases in wages—demands which are justified if 
there be no other means of enabling men to live. Upon the increase 
of wages there follows close an increase in the price of the products 
whose producers have been accorded the increase—not a propor- 
tionate increase, for the manufacturer does not content himself with 
that—but an increase considerably greater than the added wage 
cost and for which the added wage cost is oftentimes hardly more 
than an excuse. The laborers who do not get an increase in pay 
when they demand it are likely to strike, and the strike only 
makes matters worse. It checks production, it affects the railways, 
it prevents distribution and stops the markets, so that there is pres- 
ently nothing to buy, and there is another excessive addition to 
prices resulting from the scarcity.” 

Hard work, economy, maximum production of essentials and 
deflation of credit and currency are the remedies for high prices, 
irrespective of whether the United States goes into the League of 
Nations or not. 


& 


Uncle Sam, Profiteer 


HILE the Attorney-General of the United States is vigor- 
ously engaged in the jailing of profiteers, it is hoped that 
he will not overlook the flagrant offense being committed 

by a gentleman popularly known as “Uncle Sam,” a sobriquet which 
stands for the Government of the United States of America. 

This supposedly conscientious gentleman, generally regarded as 
dwelling in a super-sanctified atmosphere, far above the petty and 
sordid aims of the profiteers, has been found guilty of profiteering 
of the worst kind. His offense is thus described in the newspapers: 
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“Net earnings of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks of the coun- 
try for the first six months of the present year were $37,628,831, 
or an average yearly rate of ninety-two per cent. on an average 
paid-in capital of $81,788,000.” 


Now, to whom do these highly liberal earnings go? Section 7 
of the Act of December 23, 1913 (Federal Reserve Act) as amend- 
ed by an Act approved March 3, 1919, says: 


“After all necessary expenses of a Federal Reserve Bank have 
been paid or provided for, the stockholders shall be entitled to 
receive an annual dividend of six per centum on the paid-in capital 
stock, which dividend shall be cumulative. After the aforesaid divi- 
dend claims have been fully met, the net earnings shall be paid to 
the United States as a franchise tax, except that the whole of such 
net earnings, including those for the year ending December 31, 
1918, shall be paid into a surplus fund until it shall amount to one 
hundred per centum of the paid-in capital stock of such bank, and 
that thereafter ten per centum of such net earnings shall be paid 
into the surplus.” 


In other words, after out of the earnings of the Federal Reserve 
Banks a surplus equal to the capital has been accumulated, the 
shareholding banks get six per cent., ten per cent. goes to surplus, 
and the rest comes to the privy coffer of the state. 

This means that, on the basis of present earnings, after the sur- 
plus requirements have been met as set forth above, the Government 
would receive, “as a franchise tax” dividends amounting to seventy- 
six per cent. of the paid-in capital of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Does this convict “Uncle Sam” of “profiteering?’ Does it not, 
in fact, convict him of something far worse? 

The United States did not contribute a penny of the capital of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. It was all furnished by the stock- 
holding banks. 

If a meat-packer who makes 33 1/3 per cent. on capital is a 
profiteer, what is Uncle Sam who makes seventy-six per cent. with- 
out putting up any capital? 

Is the heinousness of his offense camouflaged by the polite 
euphemism of “a franchise tax’’? 

One reason why the Federal Reserve Banks are making so much 
money is thus explained: When a bank wants currency it must 
ship its commercial paper to the nearest Federal Reserve Bank 
in exchange for Federal Reserve notes. In other words, the notes 
given to Joe Brown at Raleigh are not good enough for the Citi- 
zens National Bank to issue its own notes against; ship them over 
to Caldwell Hardy at Richmond, and they are perfectly good 
enough to be used as a basis of Federal Reserve notes. For this 
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costly and useless process of exchanging one credit obligation for 
another, the farmers of Wake county, North Carolina, and the 
farmers and business men of every county in the United States 
where a like operation occurs, must pay to the Federal Reserve 
Bank a tribute in the shape of a rediscount rate. It is a wholly 
unnecessary and foolish tax upon the production and exchange of 
the country. 

In pointing out the flagrant offense of Uncle Sam as a profiteer 
in accepting the lion’s share of the profits of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, it is not forgotten that the prevailing public temper favors 
a jail sentence for such offenders. Should the Attorney-General 
of the United States seek for a proper person to do vicarious sacri- 
fice for this offense, he could not overlook a distinguished gentle- 
man whose hatred of profiteering has been so recently and so force- 








fully expressed. 


We 


Growing Investment Power of the United s 


VERY foreign government that is in 

need of capital is seeking accom- 
modation in the United States. So far 
nearly $300,000,000 in loans to a dozen 
different governments and foreign mu- 
nicipalities have been arranged with 
American banking interests. This 
movement, great as it is, has only just 
begun and the indications are that it 
will reach enormous proportions during 
the next few months unless unlooked 
for obstacles should be encountered. 
This direct lending is quite apart from 
the efforts under way to organize a 
powerful banking syndicate to increase 
the supply of credit available for the 
foreign purchasers of American sup- 
plies. All agencies are apparently 
working in common as it is recognized 
that the total movement is much too 
large for any one interest or group of 
banks to handle. It is nearly twenty 
years since Germany sold a $20,000,000 
issue of Exchequer bonds in the United 


States. That loan was chiefly taken by 
the insurance interests which did busi- 
ness in Germany. Since then most of 
the great nations at different times have 
secured loans in the United States, so 
that the American investing public has 
been pretty well educated in the advan- 
tages of foreign investments. The 
American people are gradually losing 
their provincialism, and by the close of 
1919 the prospects are that we shall 
hold a record volume of foreign invest- 
ments. Because of the various Liberty 
Loan campaigns the United States now 
has a potential bond market comprising 
25,000,000 people, or nearly one in four 
of the population. In this way we have 
become largely a nation of bond buyers, 
whereas, at the time that the world war 
began there was scarcely one-half of 
one per cent. of the population who 
knew what a bond investment looked 
like.—National City Bank, Chicago. 
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Growth of the Money in Circulation— 
Influence on Prices 





HE large increase in the circula- 

tion of money in the United 

States is attracting the attention 

of those who believe there exists an inti- 

mate connection between the price level 

and the monetary circulation. A reso- 

lution recently introduced in the United 

States Senate, calling for information 

in regard to the country’s money sup- 

ply, brought forth the accompanying 

letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury: 
Treasury Department, 
Washington, July 22, 1919. 

Sirs: In compliance with a resolution of 

the Senate of the United States of July 8, 

1919, transmitted to me by the Secretary of 

the Senate under date of July 9, I submit 
the following: 


Under the act approved May 30, 1908, 
commonly known as the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act, as amended, additional or emergency 
currency was issued, beginning on August 
4, 1914, in amount $382,502,645. All of this 
additional circulation was retired before the 
close of the calendar year 1915. Authority 
for the issue of such additional or emer- 
gency currency expired by limitation on June 
30, 1915. 

No emergency currency has been issued 
by the Federal reserve banks. However, 
such banks have issued Federal reserve bank 
notes and Federal reserve notes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law and under 
the general supervision of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. None was outstanding August 
1, 1914. The amounts of such notes in cir- 
culation on July 1, 1919, were: 

Federal reserve bank notes... $163,682,696 
Federal reserve notes......... 2,493,992,462 

The Treasury Department has no inten- 
tion, nor, indeed, the power, to retire or 
withdraw from circulation any thereof, nor, 
as I am advised, has the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Federal Reserve System was 
devised to create an elastic currency which 
would expand and contract automatically in 
accordance with the requirements of busi- 
ness. Any reductions in the amounts of 
Federal reserve notes outstanding will be in 
accordance therewith. Federal reserve bank 
notes, for the most part, have been issued 


to replace silver certificates canceled and 
retired in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of April 23, 1918. 

I transmit herewith a copy of the Treas- 
ury Department circulation statement for 
August 1, 1914, and July 1, 1919, showing 
the amount of money of the United States 
in circulation on the respective dates. Data 
are not available in the department with re- 
spect to the amount of money in circulation 
in the Territories and possessions of the 
United States. 


Respectfully, 


Carter Gass, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The President of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

In connection with this letter statis- 
tics were given showing the monetary 
stock and the circulation on different 
dates. These figures for July 1, 1914, 
and August 1, 1919, appear herewith: 


GENERAL STOCK OF MONEY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
July 1, 1914 
Gold coin (including bullion in 





Treasury) .........+.++++. -$1,890,678,304 
Cle CIS nc decseedcces Sbtseebewes 
Standard silver dollars....... 565,834,263 
CY GED, sccaketercvs Studanbedes 
Subsidiary silver ............ 182,315,863 
Treasury notes of 1890....... 2,439,000 
United States notes.......... 346,681,016 
National bank notes.......... 750,671,899 

TA to cindcacarentesan cen $3,738.620,345 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 
July 1, 1914 
Gold coin (including bullion in 








THCRIEEY). cesccccssessccees $614,321,674 
Gold certificates ............. 1,035,454,129 
Standard silver dollars....... 70,314,176 
Silver certificates ............ 479,462,376 
Subsidiary silver ............ 160,263,675 
Treasury notes of 1890....... 2,427,058 
United States notes.......... 338,839,643 
National bank notes.......... 718,085,637 

Mss basatecsvascsnkenes *3,419,168,368 
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GENERAL STOCK OF MONEY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
Aug. 1, 1919 


Gold coin (including bullion in 


Treasury) ............++.~ -$2,989,548,109 
Clee GRPUUMONONE on ccccccccccs + eeees eee 
Standard silver dollars....... 308,978,930 


Silver certificates ....,......0. ceeeccecees 








Subsidiary silver .........--- 242,876,099 
Treasurv notes of 1890....... ...2e-eeeee 
United States notes.......... 346,681,016 
Federal Reserve notes........ 2,705,423,645 
Federal Reserve bank notes... 210,699,800 
National bank notes.........- 720,907,762 

NN and Sie chee em aan $7,525,115,361 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 
Aug. 1, 1919 


Gold coin (including bullion in 
Treasury) .......+e++++0++ 1,142,202,136 


Gold certificates ..........++-+- 485,906,357 
Standard silver dollars....... 81,660,697 
Silver certificates ..........-. 164,258,521 
Subsidiary silver .........---- 232,253,412 
Treasury notes of 1890....... 1,729,558 
United States notes.......... 330,916,758 
Federal Reserve notes.......- 2,504,752,959 
Federal Reserve Bank notes. . 176,766,065 
National bank notes........-- 658,118.555 

OS Pe eee eer re er se Ty $5,778,565,018 


Thus the general stock of money in 
the United States has risen from $3,- 
738,629,345 on July 1, 1914, to $7,- 
525,115,361 on August 1, 1919—an 
increase of $3,786,486,016. Of this 
amount $2,916,123,445 is represented 
by Federal Reserve notes and Federal 
Reserve Bank notes. In other words, 
this form of Government paper accounts 
for all but $870,362,571 of the increase 
in the country’s monetary stock between 
July 1, 1914, and August 1, 1919. 
There was an increase of $1,098,869,- 
805 in the stock of gold coin and bul- 
lion. The silver stock declined from 
$748,150,126 on July 1, 1914, to $551,- 
855,029 on August 1, 1919. Changes 
in the volume of Treasury notes and 
national bank notes were immaterial. 

Turning to the money in circulation, 
it appears that the amount increased 
from $3,419,168,368 on July 1, 1914, 
to $5,778,565,018 on August 1, 1919— 
a gain of $2,359,396,650. The Federal 
Reserve notes and the Federal Reserve 


Bank notes, which did not appear in 
the circulation of July 1, 1914, repre- 
sented an aggregate of $2,681,519,024, 
or more than the entire increase in the 
circulation in the period under consid- 
eration. Gold coin and certificates in 
circulation aggregated $1,649,775,803 
on July 1, 1914, and $1,628,108,493 on 
August 1, 1919, a decrease of $21,667,- 
310. That is to say, while the total 
circulation increased to the extent of 
$2,359,396,650, the gold circulation de- 
creased by $21,667,310, and the gain 
in circulation was represented by Gov- 
ernment paper in the form of Federal 
Reserve notes and Federal Reserve 
Bank notes to the extent of $2,681,- 
519,024. 

Speaking of this increase in the stock 
of money and of the money in circula- 
tion, Senator Myers of Montana, in a 
debate in the Senate, on July 31, said: 


I am not a financial expert, but we have 
in this body those who are; those who have 
long served on the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, who framed our 
present excellent banking and currency law, 
who have long been students of the subject; 
and I think we should have their views on 
the financial conditions which confront the 
country. Various committees of both 
branches of Congress are at work now, 
investigating the high cost of living. The 
Federal Trade Commission has been engaged 
in investigating it. Numerous civic associa- 
tions and associations of citizens are inves- 
tigating the high cost of living. I think the 
cause of the high cost of living is found 
right here in this communication of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who reports that 
there is nearly twice the amount of money 
in circulation in this country that there was 
five years ago, and gives no indication of 
an early diminution of it. I think attention 
should be called to it, for here, I think, is 
the prime cause of the high cost of living. 
There is no use of looking further. 


This may or may not be “the prime 
cause of the high cost of living,” but 
surely no one will contend that over 
two and one-half billions of Govern- 
ment paper could be forced into the 
circulation, concurrently with a radical 
reduction in the required reserves of 
the banks, without having a very marked 
influence on the course of prices. 
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The World’s Indebtedness 





By NICHOLAS PETRESCU, PH.D. 





HE huge amount of money ab- 
sorbed by the war has been 
drawn mostly from loans. Prac- 

tically all the countries of the world 
have to surmount great financial difficul- 
ties on account of their enormous debts. 
The question naturally arises, how the 
various governments will find the neces- 
sary means of facing this situation with- 
out imperiling the economic life of their 
peoples. Before seeking to answer this 
question, we must give a general survey 


of all the public debts. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Of all the countries of the world the 
United States will redress its financial 
situation with the least possible effort. 
In comparison with other big powers 
and in proportion to its national. wealth, 
the financial sacrifices of this country 
have been moderate. In spite of the 
unprecedented expenditures during two 
years of war, the economic life of the 
United States has not reached the ap- 
palling stage of exhaustion which we 
find in other countries. For neither the 
industrial production nor the commercial 
traffic of the country has been disor- 
ganized. Moreover, among the partici- 
pants of the great war, the United 
States is the only country that has no 
foreign debt. We must, however, ob- 
serve that, while this fact is decisive for 
the recovery of economic equilibrium at 
home, it does not always mean a proof 
of sound finances. Germany, for in- 
stance, though without direct foreign 
debt, has obtained the necessary funds 
through artificial expedients. If there 
is an analogy in form between the war 
finances of the two countries, there is 
also a fundamental difference: While 
the finances of the United States were 


built upon a sound fiscal system backed 
by a sufficient gold reserve, Germany’s 
finances were built upon an artificial 
paper currency. Besides this, the anal- 
ogy holds only for the period of the 





DR. NICHOLAS PETRESCU 


Dr. Petrescu, who is a native of Bucharest, Roumania, 
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world banking and economic conditions 


war, since Germany has to pay indemni- 
ties to foreign countries, which is even 
worse than a foreign loan. One should, 
therefore, not make the mistake of con- 
founding the financial self-financing of 
Germany during the war with that of 
the United States. 

Let us now weigh a few facts and 
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figures.* The public debt of the United 
States has reached the amount of 24 
billion dollars, or $224 per capita (esti- 
mated population 107 millions). Of this 
amount about 10 billion dollars ($9,- 
615,400,927) which has actually been 
paid out represent interest-bearing 
bonds of foreign nations, so that the net 
war burden of the American people is 
14 billion dollars, or $140 per capita. 
Although this burden is, roughly taken, 
much heavier than that at the close of 
the Civil War ($79 per capita), yet it 
does not affect the economic life of the 
country in the same degree as in the 
past. For in comparison with the na- 
tional wealth and the steady financial 
progress of the United States at present, 
the burden appears insignificant. The 
national wealth of the United States is 
estimated at 300 billion dollars, and its 
annual income at 60 billion dollars. The 
public debt represents thus about eight 
per cent. of the national wealth, and the 
interest to be paid per year ($1,000 
millions), 1.66 per cent. of the income. 
The relatively light burden of the Amer- 
ican people appears more absolute when 
compared with the war burden and 
financial conditions of other countries. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Complete figures for the total debt of 
the entire British “mpire are not avail- 
able at the present time. A close esti- 
mation of the public debt of Great Brit- 
ain, its dominions and its most important 
colonies are, however, already known. 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has made the foliowing 
statement as to the cost of war to the 
United Kingdom from August 4, 1914, 
to March 31, 1919: 


After making the allowance usually taken 
for normal peace expenditure on the one 
hand, and for debts due from the dominions 
and Allies on the other hand, and after tak- 


*For the following figures I am partly in- 
debted to Mr. Harvey Fisk’s monograph ‘Our 
Public Debt,” published by The Bankers Trust 
Co.. New York, 1919. Mr. Fisk’s figures re- 
garding the public debt of the United States 
differ a little from those given by Mr. Glass, 
Secretary of the Treasury. The total gross 
debt of the United States Government up to 
June 30, 1919, is, according to Mr. Glass, 
$25,484,506,160.05. 
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ing account of other vote of credit assets, 
the net cost of the war to the Exchequer of 
the United Kingdom up to March 31 last, on 
the bas's of Kxcheouer issues during five 
years ending March 31 last, may be esti- 
mated in round figures at £6,700,000,000. 


The public debt of Great Britain up 
to August, 1914, amounted to 3 billion 
dollars. The public debt contracted dur- 
ing the war, up to the signing of the 
armistice, is generally given as 33 billion 
dollars. The total public debt amounts 
thus to about 36 billicns; that is, almost 
nine times more than that at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars ($4,389,582,500). 
The burden on a capita basis amounts to 
$782.60 (estimated population 46 mil- 
lions). Of the total amount over five 
billion dollars have been loaned to al- 
lied countries and colonies, so that the 
actual net war burden of the English 
people represents $674 per capita; that 
is, almost five times more than that of 
the American people. The interest to 
be paid is 1,575 million dollars. About 
five billion dollars are made up of loans 
contracted abroad, mostly in the United 
States. 

The national wealth of Great Britain 
is estimated at 120 billion dollars, and 
its annual income at 15 billion 5 million 
dollars. The public debt represents 
thus thirty per cent. of the national 
wealth and the interest to be paid per 
year (1,575 millions) 10.16 per cent 
of the income. 

The public debts of the dominions up 
to March, 1919, have been approxi- 
mately estimated as follows: Canada, 
$1,996,393,000; Australia, $1,250,000,- 
000; Union of South Africa, $956,000,- 
000; New Zealand, $885,700,000. To 
this should be added the public debt of 
India, roughly estimated at $1.800,000,- 
000. The total public debt of the Brit- 
ish Empire amounts thus to about 42 
billion dollars. 


FRANCE 


In comparison with her wealth and 
population, France has made the great- 
est financial sacrifices during the war. 
The gross public debt of France amounts 
to about 36 billion dollars (180,000,- 
000,000 fr.). Taking as a basis of com- 
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parison a population of 40 millions, the 
debt represents $900 per capita; that 
is, over six times more than the per 
capita of the United States. Again, in 
comparison with the national wealth, es- 
timated at 90 billion dollars, the debt 
represents forty per cent; that is, five 
times more than the proportion of na- 
tional wealth to public debt in the 
United States. A considerable amount 
of the debt consists of loans contracted 
abroad, especially in the United States 
and Great Britain, which fact makes the 
financial situation of France still more 
critical. 

On the other hand, France’s public 
debt includes about twenty-five billion 
francs loaned to allied countries, mostly 
to Russia. To this should be added the 
indemnities which Germany will pay to 
France according to the terms of the 
Peace Treaty. However, these two 
facts do not seem materially to alleviate 
France’s financial plight. For the Rus- 
sian obligations will continue to be un- 
productive on account of the political 
chaos in that country. The truth is that 
since the Russian revolution the French 
Government has been obliged to pay 
from its own treasury the interest to 
the French holders of Russian papers. 
As to the indemnities which Germany 
will pay, they will all be used for the 
reconstruction of the invaded territory. 


ITALY 


Italy’s gross public debt has reached 
the amount of 13 billion dollars (about 
70,000,000,000 lire), or almost one-third 
of her national wealth, estimated at 40 
billion dollars. Taking as a basis of 
comparison a population of 36 millions, 
the debt represents about $360 per cap- 
ita. 

Although the proportion of Italy’s 
war debt is inferior to that of France, 
yet one cannot state that the difference 
indicates the superiority of Italy’s finan- 
cial situation. There are several facts 
to be taken into account in this respect. 
First of all, the national wealth of Italy 
implies less possibilities of development 
than that of France on account of the 
limitation in the economic and colonial 
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resources of the country. Then the fact 
that almost a fourth of Italy’s public 
debt is made up of loans contracted 
abroad (mostly in the United States, 
Great Britain and France), and sub- 
jected to the depreciation of her ex- 
change, is also decisive in the financial 
balance of the country. If one keeps in 
mind these facts, one will admit with the 
Italian economists and financiers that 
Italy’s financial sacrifices are the heav- 
iest of all. 


THE OTHER ALLIED COUNTRIES 


If we turn to the other allied coun- 
tries, we encounter a still more unfavor- 
able situation. In the first place, Rus- 
sia presents a most chaotic financial sit- 
uation. It is impossible to give an ex- 
act figure of Russia’s public debt after 
the revolution. The Kerensky adminis- 
tration brought some disorganization 
into the Russian finances, while the 
Bolshevik régime and the various sepa- 
rate governments (Ukrania, Poland, 
Lithuania, Finland, etc.) have com- 
pletely disorganized the country’s 
finances. However, it is known that the 
public debt of the Russian Empire up 
to December, 1917, that is, on the mor- 
row of the advent of Lenine, amounted 
to $22,774,300,000, of which a great 
part consisted of loans contracted 
abroad, namely, in France and England. 
Since that time the debt must have 
reached the amount of 30 billion dol- 
lars. 

China’s public debt amounts to about 
$1,800,000,000. Japan is the only 
country whose public debt has not aug- 
mented during the war. It amounted to 
$1,.260,000,000 in 1914 and it is now 
$1,249,372,155  (2,498,744,311 yen). 
This fact is due to the insignificant par- 
ticipation of Japan in the war, but also 
to the unusual development of her for- 
eign trade during the last five years. 

The public debt of Belgium, Portu- 
gal, Roumania, Serbia and Greece may 
be roughly estimated at six billion dol- 
lars. Belgium’s public debt is nearly 
eight billion francs, of which the great- 
est part has been contracted abroad, es- 
pecially in Great Britain, France and 
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the United States. It should be noted 
in this connection that 500 million dol- 
lars of the first installment of indemni- 
ties from Germany has been allotted to 
Belgium by the Peace Conference. Rou- 
mania’s public debt up to October, 1918, 
amounted, according to an official state- 
ment, to 5,267,925,000 fr. To this 
amount should be added the public debt 
of the territories acquired from Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. The same applies 
to the new states of Jugoslavia. Po- 
land and Czecho-Slovakia. The Polish 
Government has officially announced 
that it will take a proportionate share of 
the public debt of the former Russian 
Empire and thereby meet the obliga- 
tions toward the French holders of Rus- 
sian papers. Of all these countries Bel- 
gium and Roumania will redress their 
financial situation the easiest, the former 
on account of her industrial and credit 
facilities, the latter because, as Mr. Van- 
derlip remarks, “her existing debt is not 
overwhelming and her resources in oil 
and agriculture are very great indeed.”* 


GERMANY AND HER ALLIES 


The public debt of Germany amounts 
to 40 billion marks. According to an 
address delivered by the ex-Minister of 
Finances, Bernard Dernburg, before the 
Berlin Chamber of Commerce, Ger- 
many’s expenditures resulting from the 
war amount to 185,000,000,000 marks. 
Practically the whole public debt has 
been contracted at home, and a good 
portion of it consists of loans accorded 
to Turkey and Bulgaria. However, if 
we take as a basis of comparison Ger- 
many’s wealth estimated at 80 billion 
dollars and her population of 64 mil- 
lions (deducting 6 millions for Alsace- 
Lorraine, Silesia, Schleswig and some 
other minor territorial losses), we find 
that the public debt represents fifty per 
cent. of her national wealth and a bur- 
den of about $620 per capita. To this 
should be added the indemnities which 
Germany will pay according to the 
terms of the Peace Treaty. Moreover, 
to realize the precarious situation of the 


*“What Happened to Europe,” Macmillan, 
New York, 1919, p. 103. 


German finances one must take into ac- 
count the abnormal paper issued by the 
Reichsbank and the Darlehenkassen, 
amounting to over five billion dollars 
against a gold stock of only $573,000,- 
000. 

The public debt of Austria-Hungary 
amounted to about 20 billion dollars up 
to the signing of the armistice. Like in 
Russia, the obligations of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Government will be 
distributed among the states arisen upon 
the ruin of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
Poland, Jugoslavia and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia will take a proportionate share of 
the debt. In the same sense Roumania 
and Italy have agreed to meet the obli- 
gations of the inhabitants of their ac- 
quired territories. The largest propor- 
tion will, however, be borne by the new 
states of Austria and Hungary. Since 
complete figures of the population and 
wealth of these states are not available 
at present, the per capita burden cannot 
be computed. 

The public debt of the Turkish Em- 
pire up to November, 1918, amounted 
to about $2,500,000,000, of which a 
good portion is made up of loans con- 
tracted in Germany. The distribution 
of the debt among Greece, Arabia, Ar- 
menia, France and Great Britain as the 
legatees of the Ottoman Empire, will 
be effected in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the territories acquired by each 
country. 

Finally, Bulgaria’s public debt 
amounts to almost two billion dollars, 
of which the greatest part is made up 
of loans contracted in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. 


THE NEUTRALS AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The war has had a financial reper- 
cussion all over the world. The public 
debts of almost all the neutral coun- 
tries in Europe have augmented. Switz- 
erland is perhaps the country which has 
mostly been affected in this respect. 
Her public debt has advanced from 
280,810,000 fr. in August, 1914, to 
1,506,995,000 fr. in December, 1918. 
Holland’s public debt has also aug- 
mented, on account of her international 
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obligations during the war, from $600,- 
000,000 to nearly one billion dollars. 
The public debts of the Scandinavian 
countries have increased comparatively 
little. Sweden has been obliged to con- 
tract several loans during the war. 
Finally, Spain’s public debt (about two 
billion dollars) has remained almost 
stationary during the war. This fact is 
due partly to her geographical location 
and partly to the unusual development 
of her foreign trade during the war. 

Among the countries of South Amer- 
ica, Brazil as a belligerent, and Argen- 
tina as a neutral, have been mostly af- 
fected by the war. However, their pub- 
lic debts have augmented but little, and 
their economic life, though greatly dis- 
turbed as regards foreign trade, has not 
been disorganized. 


THE REPUDIATION OF DEBTS 


Several proposals have been advanced 
concerning the liquidation of public 
debts. Let us first examine the most 
anarchistic and unsound proposal. 
While no government, with the excep- 
tion of the Bolsheviki, has repudiated its 
obligations, the rumor of such a drastic 
measure continues to persist in many 
European countries. It is obvious that 
both economically and socially a policy 
of repudiation is doomed to be a fail- 
ure. In the first place, it would de- 
stroy the validity of the greatest prin- 
ciple upon which the economic structure 
of modern times is based, the principle 
of credit. Socially such a policy would 
lead to anarchism, for it would produce 
a universal discontent that no govern- 
ment could abate. The case of Russia 
is not an illustration against this state- 
ment, because the majority of the Rus- 
sian obligations were held by a minority, 
namely, by the rich classes and by for- 
eign investors. If the Russian peasants 
and workers had been investors in the 
same degree as the French, English or 
American farmers and workers, the re- 
pudiation could not have been effected. 

It seems that the proposal of impos- 
ing such heavy taxes on wealth as nearly 
to reach the point of confiscation be- 
longs in the same category. Such a 


radical measure would necessarily de- 
stroy the economic structure of society 
as well as the business spirit of the in- 


dividual. 
THE LOTTERY PROPOSAL 


An interesting, though altogether in- 
adequate, solution is the proposal of col- 
lecting the funds for the liquidation of 
debts by means of an international lot- 
tery. This proposal has found many 
adherents in Italy and France. It is 
believed that, thanks to an international 
lottery, the public debts of all the coun- 
tries could be liquidated within a lim- 
ited number of years without resorting 
to great financial sacrifices and heavy 
taxations. The machinery of such a 
lottery would be confided to the most 
important banks of all the countries un- 
der the direct supervision of all the gov- 
ernments. It is further believed that a 
certain international spirit would ensue 
from such a co-operation and that inter- 
national business relations would de- 
velop a stronger consciousness of hv- 
manity than had been possible hitherto. 

From the human point of view the 
proposal has the indisputable merit of 
appealing to the majority of people. Yet, 
from the economic and moral point of 
view, it is perhaps not feasible for a 
government to accept the lottery system 
as a means of discharging its financial 
duties. The gambling spirit would be 
fostered thereby at the cost of honest 
work. The economic efficiency of the 
people at large would experience a se- 
rious setback through the introduction 
of the element of chance into the eco- 
nomic possibilities of society. Another 
objection may be adduced in this con- 
nection, namely, that the operation of 
an international lottery would neces- 
sarily bring the wealth of the richest 
countries into the poorest countries 
without helping the development of the 
productive forces of the latter. For all 
these reasons the lottery solution should 
remain an internal affair for each coun- 
try.* 





*Before the war the Imperial Government of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary conducted a reg- 
ular lottery every year. 
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A FINANCIAL LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The partisans of a political League 
of Nations have inferred by analogy 
that a financial League of Nations 
should be founded for the economic wel- 
fare of the whole world. Such a league, 
it is contended, would automatically 
ameliorate the financial] situation of the 
most heavily indebted countries by 
bringing a modus vivendi into the for- 
eign trade balance of every country. 

This proposal is open to the objection 
that it assumes a state of affairs which 
does not exist at present. In fact, a 
financial understanding would be pos- 
sible on the condition that a political 
understanding already existed between 
all the countries of the world. For the 
political League of Nations is the only 
sound foundation upon which a financial 
League of Nations may be based. How- 
ever, the clauses of the League of Na- 
tions as embodied in the Peace Treaty 
are far from restoring such a universal 
brotherhood as to enable every country 
to enjoy the property or at least the 
usufruct of the wealth of all the coun- 
tries. The truth is that the pre-war 
values have not disappeared from inter- 
national affairs. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent that a financial League of Nations 
is unrealizable as long as the present 
conceptions in foreign politics continue 
to govern the relations between coun- 
tries. 

TAXATION 


The soundest policy of liquidating 
public debts is, without doubt, that of 
taxation. There are, however, many ob- 
stacles to surmount in applying the prin- 
ciple of taxation with equity. The main 
question is, how far can a government 
impose taxes upon its people. One 
thing is sure. The taxation should not 
penalize the wealthy nor distress the 
poor. In other words, the tax on capi- 
tal should not reach the degree of con- 
scription, and the tax on small earnings 
should not go beyond the bounds of rea- 
sonableness. Such limitations are, as a 
matter of course, incapable of mathe- 
matical precision, but they must be re- 
spected by every administration. 

In the case of liquidation of internal 


debts there is less danger of economic 
disturbance, since the capital raised by 
taxation flows from the people into the 
treasury and thence back to the people 
who thus receive the money that they 
have lent to their own government. But 
in the case of external debts a heavy 
taxation is likely to exercise a grievous 
influence upon the economic life of the 
respective countries. The liquidation of 
public debts by taxation is, therefore, 
limited in its possibilities. 


THE ONLY WAY OUT 


It is obvious that the countries suf- 
fering most from financial exhaustion 
will be unable to liquidate their public 
debts without the help of other coun- 
tries. If they resort to heavy taxation, 
their economic life will become para- 
lyzed; if they adopt a policy of repudia- 
tion, their social structure will be upset. 
The danger of such disorganization will, 
however, not be local. The world is so 
organically connected that a disturbance 
of its part exercises a repercussion upon 
its whole. The European War and the 
Russian Revolution have clearly dis- 
closed this truth. It is alleged by the 
partisans of a policy of national isola- 
tion that a wealthy and economically 
self-supporting country can well afford 
to live alone. While economically this 
is possible, politically it is impossible. 
In spite of all precautions, anarchy 
would spread all over the world from 
the part contaminated. It is much 
easier to repress anarchy when it starts 
than when it spreads. 

The United States is directly interest- 
ed in the liquidation of the public debts 
since it has become a “creditor nation” 
toward Europe. Besides the amount of 
ten billion dollars lent, the United 
States has, as an American banker just- 
ly points out, repaid to a large extent 
the loans which foreign countries made 
here before the war “in the shape of 
investments in our securities,” which 
amount to nearly six billion dollars.* 


*“The International Balance-Sheet,” an ad- 
dress by Melvin A. Traylor, President of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank. Chicago. IIL, at 
the Convention of the Texas Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at Galveston, Texas, May 27, 1919. 
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But even without having sent abroad 
these 16 billion dollars, the United 
States could not afford to remain indif- 
ferent to the economic and social condi- 
tions in Europe. The danger of social 
commotions arising from the financial 
and industrial disorganization of the 
European countries is too evident to be 
overlooked. It is perhaps the most posi- 
tive merit of Mr. Vanderlip’s book of 
having revealed to the American people 
“What Happened to Europe.” The 
warning of warding off the peril of 
social dissolution deserves the attention 
of all the thinkers who have the welfare 
of mankind at heart. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The solution of the problem lies with 
the United States. Many American 
financiers have realized the moral and 
material obligation of this country to 
extend credits to Europe. Thus Mr. 
Melvin A. Traylor, in the address al- 
ready mentioned, following the plan of 
Mr. Paul M. Warburg and others re- 
garding the establishment of invest- 
ment trusts which will invest their capi- 
tal in foreign securities, observes that 
“we must educate our people to invest 
largely in foreign securities.” Mr. 
Vanderlip has equally urged an exten- 
sive advance of credits to the European 
countries in order to enable them to re- 
start their economic life. His principle 
of dealing with Europe as “an entity 
in the first instance of granting credit” 
seems to me, however, not feasible on 
account of the conceptions of particular- 
ism so strongly entertained by the Eu- 
ropean countries. It would be very dif- 
ficult indeed to rally all Europe around 
a unified system of finances without a 
previous education of her heterogenous 
governments. What has been observed 
of a financial League of Nations holds 
equally true of this case. The “receiv- 
er’s certificates” may much easier be 
obtained from the European countries 
than a unity of views. Every govern- 
ment and country would be dissatisfied 
with a collective treatment which would 
delay its result like the indemnities and 
food regulations framed at the Peace 


Conference. Between the signing of the 
Armistice and that of the Peace Treaty 
the peoples of many allied countries 
have experienced famine because the 
machinery of the Conference, though 
unified in principle, could not function 
soon enough to help the needy countries. 
Under such conditions I believe that 
positive results may be achieved quicker 
and easier by approaching every govern- 
ment individually. The guarantee for 
the credits will always be found if the 
amount allotted is proportionate to the 
economic potentialities of the respective 
countries. A super-guarantee may be 
further invented, but it is not absolutely 
necessary. In any case there is no time 
for delay. The currency situation of 
the majority of the European countries 
is so abnormal that a further postpone- 
ment will utterlv paralyze the foreign 
trade of the world.* 


Ul 
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The League of Nations 


Newark, Ohio, July 29, 1919. 
Editor Bankers Magazine. 


Sir:—I have been interested in reading the 
editorial “Let Us Preserve the Independence 
of the United States,” as well as others of 
the same tenor, in your magazine. 

It seems to me you take a narrow view. 
In the first place, the war was not of 
“purely European origin.” As Mr. Tyler 
Dennett well said, at least one-half the 
causes were of Asiatic origin—certainly half 
the results will be Asiatic in their character. 
It is a world war, and, whether we like it 
or not, the United States can no longer 
maintain its policy of isolation and “going 
it alone.” We are neighbors to all the world. 
Your vision is too narrow. We can aid the 
world in bringing in a new era—not instan- 
taneously, but our participation will at least 
make a start toward universal peace. It 
will be a dishonor if America deserts the 
Allies. 

Sincerely, 
HARRY SCOTT. 


*At the time I am writing this paper a begin 
ning of individual financing has been inaugu- 
rated. Some private banks and concerns in 
this country have advanced credits to several 
European countries. Let us hope that this pol- 
icy will be continued on a larger scale and that 
the unfortunate conditions which prevail in the 
majority of European countries will thus soon 
be improved. 
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shall divide the accounts that par- 
take of the nature of joint ac- 
counts into five kinds—namely: 


j a the purpose of this article, we 





A. Joint Tenancy Accounts of two or 
more individuals. 

B. Fiduciary Accounts of two or 
more Trustees, Executors, etc. 

C. Partnership Accounts. 

D. Husband and Wife, or Entireties 
Accounts. 

E. Tenancy in Common Accounts of 
two or more individuals. 


JOINT TENANCY ACCOUNT 


A joint tenancy account is one owned 
and held by two or more individuals 
jointly and not severally, with a joint 
right of use and enjoyment during the 
term of life of the account, for the joint 
lives of the owners designated in the 
caption of the same; and upon the death 
of one of them his or her share, so 
dying, extinguishes and the whole ac- 
count continues to vest in the survivor 
or survivors thereof, until there is only 
one survivor of them left, who is en- 
titled to (as vested with at its creation) 
by survivorship, an absolute estate, 
ownership and right of disposition of 
the balance left therein, at the time of 
his or her ultimate sole survivorship. 
All of the owners of the account, as 
named in the caption of the same col- 
lectively and not severally, form one 
unit and not as many units, as would 
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be in the case of a tenancy in common 
account, as there are owners thereof 
named. So that the death of one of its 
members does not affect, in any way, the 
continued life, or legal entity of such 
unit. 

All joint accounts are not necessarily 
joint tenancy accounts. Local legisla- 
tive enactments should be examined, to 
see whether or not survivorship as an 
incident to joint accounts has been abol- 
ished or forbidden, as it is not any 
longer favored by law. In Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, this was done by 
the Act of March 31, 1812. The effect 
of the Pennsylvania Act was that ten- 
ants holding merely jointly, thereafter 
held as tenants in common as is herein- 
after defined. However, the said act 
did not prohibit or forbid the intentional 
creation of joint tenancy accounts by 
express language; it merely abolished 
the right of survivorship, as an inci- 
dent, to flow from a joint estate itself. 
Such accounts may stili be created when 
such language as “A and B and the sur- 
vivor of them” is used, but it has been 
held the following language does not go 
far enough to create such estate, to wit: 
“A and B as joint tenants.” Care 
shovld be taken. therefore, in the lan- 
guage used, in order to prevent unneces- 
sary litigation arising therefrom. They 
are, in some respects, similar to Estates 
of Husbands and Wives or Entireties 
Estates, but dissimilar to them, in that 
the latter estates can only exist between 
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man and wife, and that a severance of 
the estate cannot be effected by the con- 
veyance, assignment or withdrawal of 
funds by either the husband or wife, 
separately, while a conveyance, assign- 
ment or withdrawal of funds by one of 
the owners of a joint tenancy account 
would cause a severance in the estate 
and thereby convert it into a tenancy in 
common estate. All of the owners 
thereof should at all times therefore join 
in the checks upon the account, unless 
one or more of them jointly or severally 
are properly authorized or deputized to 
do so. This phase of administering the 
account is taken up later herein. 


FIDUCIARY ACCOUNTS. 


Fiduciary accounts vest in the sur- 
vivor as surviving fiduciary, by opera- 
tion of the law, unless the deed, will or 
other instrument by which they are cre- 
ated provides otherwise. Surviving fidu- 
ciaries are therefore vested, ordinarily 
and without the use of express language, 
with all of the rights of the dying or 
retiring fiduciaries. All must sign the 
checks upon the account, unless a less 
number are deputized, properly, to draw 
upon the same. 


PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNTS 


Partnership Accounts, strictly speak- 
ing, are neither joint tenancy, nor ten- 
ancy in common accounts, but partake of 
the nature of both. They are therefore 
ordinarily termed Partnership Estates. 
They are similar to joint tenancy ac- 
counts inasmuch as surviving partners, 
upon the death or withdrawal of a part- 
ner, are vested with absolute control of 
the account for partnership purposes. 
Where all of the partners die the execu- 
tors or administrators of the last sur- 
viving partner are vested with the ac- 
count and are charged with the respon- 
sibility and duty of completing the firm 
matters, not as owners, but as trustees 
in possession. 

Partners must sign checks only in the 
partnership name, and not as individ- 
nals without the partnership or firm 
name accompanying their individual 





signatures. Partnerships are bound by 
the several partners’ acts when per- 
formed in the ordinary course of the 
partnership business. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE OR ENTIRETIES 
ACCOUNTS 


An estate in entirety, as it is usually 
termed, is an estate held jointly by and 
peculiar to man and wife only. Such 
estate has been recognized by law for 
ages and still holds good, unless abol- 
ished by legislative enactment. It can- 
not be either a joint tenancy or a ten- 
ancy in common, as husband and wife, 
in the eyes of the law, are one. And it 
used to be said, jokingly, before the 
passage of the married women’s acts, 
that that one was the husband. Each 
one is seized and possessed of the whole 
estate and not the half of the same. 
Each is seized with an undivided moiety 
in the whole, and not the whole of an 
undivided moiety. Survivorship, there- 
fore, is an indispensable, as well as an 
inalienable, incident and feature of the 
same. Upon the death of one of them, 
the survivor continues to be seized and 
possessed of the whole of what remains 
in the account at the time of the death 
of the first deceased, as not having been 
disposed of by them jointly in their 
joint lifetimes. This peculiar estate, 
with its unity of title and ownership, 
may well be likened unto a double- 
wicked lamp, one of the lights of which 
may become extinguished, but the lamp, 
nevertheless, with its remaining lighted 
wick, still burns on and continues to 
perform its function. The next of kin 
of the survivor take the whole estate to 
the exclusion, absolutely, of the next of 
kin of the first deceased. It differs 
from a joint tenancy account, however, 
in that an attempted alienation of one 
of them cannot cause a severance there- 
of and convert it into a tenancy in com- 
mon account, and thereby defeat the ab- 
solute and full title thereto, of the sur- 
vivor of the two. 

Both must sign the checks drawn 
thereon, unless both of them join in a 
proper power and authority vesting one 
or both of them severally as their jointly 
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deputized representative to draw there- 
in. This feature is taken up mofe fully 
hereinafter. 


TENANCY IN COMMON ACCOUNT 


A tenancy in common account is one 
held by two or more persons jointly, 
but without the right or survivorship, 
being incident to the joint holders as 
flowing from the estate itself; or where 
the right of survivorship is not such 
incident to joint holders, and the crea- 
tors, although intending to do so. have 
failed to create a joint tenancy by the 
use of proper and express language such 
as “to the survivors and the survivor 
of them” and thereby unintentionally 
create a tenancy in common; or where, 
by alienation of one of joint tenants 
of a properly created joint tenancy ac- 
count, a severance is effected and the 
account of such severance is converted 
into a tenancy in common account. 

It is one in which there are as many 
units as there are owners or members, 
and not one collective unit, as is the 
case with a joint tenancy. There is 
unity of possession, but separate and 
distinct titles in each unit of it. Each 
owner's estate therein is separate and 
distinct, and he may dispose of his sep- 
arate interest as he sees fit. Upon the 
death of each tenant his or her share 
will go to and vest in, respectively, the 
next of kin of the one so dying. 

It would be foolish to create such an 
account intentionally, as it would only 
cause confusion. Separate accounts for 
each would be the only practical thing 
for them. It would therefore be created 
as a result of ignorance, mistake of the 
original depositors, or by the aliena- 
tion of one of the tenants or owners of 
a properly created joint tenancy ac- 
count. 

The bank, not knowing the respective 
shares of each of the owners thereof, in 
the absence of a properly appointed at- 
torney in fact, signed by all of them, 
should not honor the checks of them sev- 
erally and individually, but only jointly, 
or if individually, only when properly 
apprized of the respective amount and 
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share therein of such individual drawing 
thereon. 


OF JOINT ACCOUNTS TO FED- 
ERAL ESTATE TAX 


LIABILITY 


Inasmuch as the interests respectively 
of owners of tenancy in common ac- 
counts are payable to the executor or 
administrator of their respective estates, 
as are also the interests of dying part- 
ners in partnership accounts, they are 
no problem to the bank, as the executors 
and administrators are primarily liable 
to notify the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue and to pay the estate tax, if any, 
and not the bank; neither does the bank 
bear any primary obligation to file the 
thirty-day notice with reference to fidu- 
ciary accounts. There is, however, a 
primary obligation and liability upon the 
bank with reference to joint tenancy 
and entireties accounts to file the thirty- 
day notice with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. 

The doctrine of survivorship with ref- 
erence to Entireties Accounts of hus- 
band and wife, as well as to tenants, in 
joint tenancy accounts, is sound law. 
Ordinarily, the ultimate survivors’ es- 
tates in each instance, upon such last 
survivor's death only, are liable for in- 
heritance taxes in the absence of local 
legislation specifically, charging the first 
decedent’s estate with the same. This 
principle is simple enough as the sur- 
vivor does not take by or through the 
one, or ones, so dying, but survives to 
the entire estate with which he or she 
was originally and primarily vested. 
However, regardless of the local law or 
the principal of survivorship, the federal 
statute, enacting the Estates Tax Law, 
does make the estate of the one so dy- 
ing liable to the estates tax thereon. In 
appraising the estate for estate taxa- 
tion, the act says that “All interests 
held jointly or by entirety, or deposits 
in banks in joint names and payable to 
either or survivor, except only such part 
as may be shown to have belonged to 
such other person originally and never 
belonged to the decedent, shall be in- 
cluded in the decedent’s gross estate.” 
The Regulations and Decisions of the 
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Treasury Department at Washington 
further make it the absolute duty of 
banks, having such accounts to file the 
thirty-day notice upon the death of any 
one of the tenants of such account. The 
burden of paying the tax is not placed 
upon the bank, but it is the primary ob- 
ligation of the bank to file the notice. 
This obligation falls upon the bank only 
where the beneficial interest or estate 
therein vests and goes to the survivor 
without first passing through the hands 
of the executor or administrator of the 
deceased joint tenant. Of course, if the 
estate of the decedent, plus his interest 
in the joint or entirety account, is not 
in excess of the fifty thousand dollar ex- 
emption, plus allowable deductions, 
there will be no tax assessed or levied 
against the estate, but that fact does not 
relieve the bank of its duty to file said 
notice with the collector. 

Whether or not the several states, re- 
spectively, by legislative enactments, 
have in the same manner made interests 
of first deceased joint tenants or en- 
tireties tenants liable for inheritance or 
transfer taxes, can be ascertained by 
reference to the respective acts levying 
the same. In Pennsylvania, however, 
they are neither taxable nor liable for 
his debts. 


USE OF “oR” AND “AND” IN JOINT AND 
ENTIRETIES ESTATES 


The indiscriminate use of the word 
or” for “and” as has been practiced 
by the banks in joint tenancy and en- 
tireties accounts has heretofore and is 
now bearing its fruit of litigation and 
will continue to do so until it is discon- 
tinued. A reference to the recent case 
of Morristown Trust Company v. Cap- 
sick, in the June 5, 1919, issue of the 
“Atlantic Reporter,’ will throw some 
light upon the subject, but it does not 
quite go far enough. 

The use of the word “or” between the 
names of the owners of the account in 
its title or caption is only inviting liti- 
gation, whereas it may be perfectly 
properly used in designating the per- 


“ 


sons, severally empowered to draw 
against the account. The caption or 
title of the account is one thing and the 
power to draw thereon is another. The 
intermixing of them is a dangerous prac- 
tice. The caption or title of the account 
should cover and contain only the man- 
ner in which the title to the account is 
held and owned, and, in the case of joint 
tenancy accounts and possibly entireties 
accounts, where the law is not clear, how 
it should devolve upon the death of one 
or more as “A and B and the survivor 
of them as (joint tenants) (tenants by 
the entireties),” as the case may be, and 
thus leave no loophole for litigation as 
to the nature of the estate created. 
Were we to use the word “or” in place 
of “and” in the title to the account, we 
should fail to create that which we in- 
tend to create, for the word “or” in its 
ordinary and proper sense is distinctly 
a disjunctive and not a conjunctive and 
it will be so construed ordinarily. 

There being an absolute and original 
gift and delivery made of the various 
deposits as credited to the properly cre- 
ated account designating a clear title to 
the fund, and there being a separate and 
distinct power vesting in some one or 
more in a quasi fiduciary capacity only 
to draw upon the account, whether such 
deputized person or persons be one or 
more of themselves, or a third and dis- 
interested person, there cannot be any 
question raised as to a possible result- 
ing trust created in favor of the original 
donor or depositor to the account, for 
the balance of the same at the time of 
the death of the original donor or de- 
positor, remaining unused and not with- 
drawn by the other person or benefi- 
ciary, who might have withdrawn the 
same, fully, in exercise of the power and 
authority in him or her vested and ex- 
ercisable in the decedent-depositor’s 
lifetime. 

For the same reasons just stated, an 
account created as is hereby recom- 
mended could not be construed as being 
testamentary in character and thus fall 
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because it is not made in the manner 
prescribed by statute. 

Your author has devised and submits 
the following outlined signature card, 
which he believes, without doubt, will 
allay any question either as to the na- 
ture of the estate intended to be created 
or as to the time of vesting of the same, 
and thus forestall and prevent any liti- 
gation thereon, as it is a full and com- 
plete contract in itself: 





Title to this account is owned and vested in 
and to the survivors and survivor of them as 
joint tenants or tenants by the entireties. 

Power to draw hereon and the authorized sig- 
natures to be accepted. 

We, the undersigned, reserve in us jointly 
power always to draw hereon; but I-we further, 
as representing us jointly, but net severally, do 
authorize and empower any one of us at any 
time during his or her life and the life of this 
account to draw hereon; such drawing hereon 
shall be construed as the act of all owners here- 
of jointly. 

West End Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Pt éncen senaeneecin ee 











The High Cost of Living 


OME very practical observations on 

the above topic have been put forth 

by Andrew J. Frame, chairman of the 

board of the Waukesha (Wis.) National 
Bank. A few selections follow: 


Common sense thinkers know that capital 
and labor must go hand in hand or human 
progress halts. Profiteering is confined to 
the few. Government reports indicated a 
few years ago that out of some 317,000 cor- 
porations 40 per cent. paid no income tax 
and the average profits of the whole on 
capitals employed were but 4.3 per cent. 
On the other hand, no intelligent man can 
honestly deny that labor is better housed, 
better clothed and better fed in the United 
States than the world’s history records. 
Therefore, let us reason together a little 
over our largely mental hysteria. 

No sane man can afford to be unjust to 
labor. Capital and labor are both necessary 
to human progress and just in proportion 
as one suffers, the other suffers also. 

“Be-it-enacted” theories never made two 
blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore. But labor docs. Longer and not 
shorter hours a starving world must have. 
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Increased production is the only true rem- 
edy for the high cost of living, and also the 
only true principle for added comforts in 
the world of progress. 
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The Way to Progress 
By Orto H. Kaun 


HE way to progress is not to pull 
everybody down to a common level 
of mediocrity, but to stimulate individ- 
ual effort, and strive to raise the gen- 
eral level of well-being and opportunity. 
It is not material success which 
should be abolished; it is poverty and 
justified discontent which should be 
abolished. 

We cannot abolish poverty by divi- 
sion, but only by multiplication. 

It is not by the spoliation of some, 
but by creating larger assets and broad- 
er opportunity for all, that national 
well-being can and must be enhanced. 

I wonder how many people realize 
that, if all incomes above $10,000 were 
taken and distributed among those 
earning less than $10,000, the result, 
as near as it is possible to figure out, 
would be that the income of those re- 
ceiving that distribution would be in- 
creased barely ten per cent. 

And the result of any such division 
would be an immense loss in national 
productivity by turning a powerful and 
fructifying stream into a mass of rivu- 
lets, many of which would simply lose 
themselves in the sand. 

I wonder how many people know that 
the frequent and loud assertion that the 
great bulk of the wealth of the nation 
is held by a small number of rich men, 
is wholly false; and that the fact is, on 
the contrary, that seven-eighths of our 
national income goes to those with in- 
comes of $5,000 or less, and but one- 
eighth to those with incomes above $5,- 
000. Moreover, those in receipt of in- 
comes of $5,000 or less, pay little or 
no income tax, while those having large 
incomes are subjected to very heavily 
progressive income taxes. 











Proposed Licensing of the Meat 
Packing Industry 





OVERNMENT operation of pri- 
(. vate business under the license 

system, as proposed under the 
Kenyon, the Kendrick, and similar bills 
now pending at Congress with the Amer- 
ican meat packer as the immediate ob- 
jective victim, is establishing an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous precedent. 

The Kenyon Bill is the camel nosing 
its way into the Arab’s tent. Govern- 
ment ‘operation of private business is 
scarcely likely to stop with the pack- 
ers. Measures providing that all busi- 
ness, of every size and description, con- 
ducted in inter-state commerce, must be 
operated under Government license 
have been introduced in Congress. It is 
perfectly conceivable that every line of 
industrial activity may ultimately be 
subjected to Government control by li- 
cense—including the publication of 
newspapers and magazines. 

The Kellogg Bill is another measure 
providing for the licensing of corpora- 
tions engaged in inter-state commerce. 
It would give a body like the Federal 
Trade Commission the power to par- 
alyze or destroy any business pro- 
nounced by it, as guilty of unfair trad- 
ing or profiteering, regardless of the 
real facts, after an ex-parte hearing. 

President Wilson, in his recent 
message to Congress, advocated Gov- 
ernment control of business by the li- 
cense system. 

Under Government operation all 
business initiative and enterprise would 
dry up and disappear. There would 
be no incentive to organize large in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises 
based upon efficiency in operation and 
economies resulting from __ scientific 
management and elimination of all 
waste. This has been the principal 


source of the marvelous success at- 
tained by the large meat packing es- 
tablishments. 

American business has flourished and 
our products have been distributed to 
every country in the world. The su- 
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periority of our food products, our 
railroads, steel fabrications, agricul- 
tural machinery, electrical appliances, 
motor cars, and other industrial com- 
modities has been due to the powerful 
stimulus of private energy, ambition, 
and efficiency. 

The growth of Armour and Com- 
pany and other packing enterprises has 
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followed the lines of other business 
and commercial activity in this coun- 
try. It has developed as a result of 
capable management of factories and 
distributing systems, in response to 
public demand for packing house prod- 
ucts of first quality, economically pro- 
duced. 

The only allegation which can be 
substantiated against the meat pack- 
ing industry is that it is conducted 
upon a large scale—that the business 
in the aggregate runs into billions of 
dollars. There is no evidence that the 
packers are violating or evading a law, 
or that they are profiteering. 


ACTIVE COMPETITION IN MEAT PACKING 

There is no evidence of collusion be- 
tween the packers, but there is plenty 
of proof that there is active competi- 
tion between the five large companies. 
Why then should the meat packing 
companies be attacked by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice at a time when 
their profits are the lowest in their his- 
tory and when only a few months ago 
their perfect organization and efficient 
practices made it possible for this coun- 
try to supply the world with food— 
one of the most essential factors in 
winning the war for liberty? 

The answer must be that these at- 
tacks largely are political in character. 
Formerly the tariff was an issue in 
nearly every political campaign. Sev- 
eral years ago it was the fashion to 
heckle the railroads. Now the pack- 
ers have been selected as the “goat.” 
It is the open season for the packing 
industry. A jumble of misinformation 
and unwarranted deductions has been 
introduced by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and legislative bills have been 
presented as a complement of the com- 
mission’s destructive policy. Simul- 
taneously the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice has started suit against the pack- 
ers. 

There is a vague idea in the minds 
of some people that Government con- 
trol of the packing industry would re- 
sult in higher prices for live stock and 
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lower living costs. How it would be 
possible to pay higher price for live 
stock and at the same time decrease 
the cost of the meat products, no one 
can explain, for it has not as yet been 
suggested that any deficiency resulting 
under Government management would 
be met by general taxation, as in the 
case of the railroads. 


INEFFICIENCY OF GOVERNMENT 
OPERATION 


Experience in this country with Gov- 
ernment operation has not been of such 
happy character as to impress one with 
the belief that Government operation 
of the meat packing industry would 
result in cheaper steaks, chops, roast 
beef, or sausage. Government opera- 
tion of the railroad system has not 
been an unqualified success. The rail- 
roads for the first six months of this 
year show a deficit of $250,000,000, and 
the deficit is constantly increasing. 
Freight rates are so high that they 
impose a material addition to the cost 
of living. Passenger rates are up also. 
Experience of Government operation 
of the telephone and telegraph lines 
has not been more reassuring. It is 
unfortunately true that Government 
operation is extravagant and inefficient. 
The reason, of course, is that Govern- 
ment operation does not have to be 
conducted upon an economical basis 
and inferior and expensive service is 
the invariable result. 


PROVISIONS OF THE KENYON BILL 


The Kenyon Bill, which embodies all 
the features of the Kendrick Bill, with 
some extra socialistic frills, is an as- 
tonishing example of projected radical 
legislation. This bill, which is now 
before the committee of agriculture and 
forestry of the United States Senate. 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture the 
most autocratic, arbitrary power over 
a business in which billions of dollars 
are invested. It provides that no one, 
until he has obtained a license from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, can en- 
gage in inter-state foreign commerce 
in any of the following lines of busi- 
ness: 
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1. Slaughtering live stock. 

2. Preparing live stock market for 
sale. 

8. Marketing live stock products. 

4. Conducting or operating a stock 
yard. 

5. Live stock commission. 

6. Collecting or distributing live 
stock market quotations or Mar- 
ket News. 

7. Buying, selling, or shipping dairy 
products, poultry, or poultry 
products in excess of $500,000 
a year. 

Present packing houses or any fu- 
ture packing establishments will not be 
allowed to operate until they have ob- 
tained a license from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. After the licenses have 
been granted, the Secretary is em- 
powered to make such rules and regu- 
lations for the conduct of the packing 
house as he may decide. 

He is authorized to regulate prices, 
to prescribe the method of doing busi- 
ness, the character of the plants to be 
used, the method of handling live stock, 
and is given unlimited power to regu- 
late every branch of the industry. Un- 
der the Kenyon Bill, if enacted into 
law, the licensee is compelled to agree 
in advance at the time the license is 
issued to obey every such regulation, 
past or future, whether it is valid or 
not, regardless of the effect it would 
have upon the industry. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture so 
decides he can compel any packing 
plant to open all of its facilities to 
“accommodate” other manufacturers 
and shippers. 

The result of this elaborate license 
system would be to place in the hands 
of subordinates in the Agricultural De- 
partment who are unfamiliar with the 
intricate details of the business, the 
operation and management of all pack- 
ing houses in this country, regardless 
of their size. 

The bill requires all persons who 
are engaged in the business of slaugh- 
tering live stock, or preparing live stock 
products for sale, to sell and dispose 
of, within two years, any stock yards 
er interest therein owned by them. 


The evident purpose of this provi- 
sion is to place the stock yards under 
Government control and operation with 
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all the inefficiency and waste that would 
inevitably result. 


PRESENT METHOD OF CONDUCTING 
STOCK YARDS 


The stock yards contiguous to the 
packing plants: of the various centers 
of production in this country are now 
conducted on the highest scale of effi- 
ciency. They are receiving places for 
the cattle, hogs, and sheep of produc- 
ers—‘‘hotels” for live stock, as they 
have been called. The stock is brought 
in at all hours of the day and night, 
unloaded, watered and cared for and 
is sold to furnish the raw material for 
the packing plant, or disposed of to 
feeders and shipped to other market 
centers or farms. 

Under the present system the yards 
furnish a fair competitive market for 
all interests. No one is favored, no 
one has any advantages over any other 
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General View, Chicago Plant, Armour and Company 





producer or buyer. It is not difficult 
to imagine what would be the effect 
of Government management of these 
stock yards; Government red tape, 
Government circumlocution, possibly 
political favoritism, would prevail. 
There would be delays in loading and 
unloading, if we may be permitted to 
base our opinion upon Government 
practices in other Federal departments. 
There certainly would be increased 
costs of operation, and who would 
meet this cost but producers and con- 
sumers ? 

The only reason that packers are 
financially interested in the stock yards 
is to maintain the present efficiency of 
the yards. In a great many cases they 
have been obliged to finance the yards 
in connection with packing plants. The 
packers would be perfectly willing to 
relinquish their financial holdings in 
the yards if they were given reasonable 
assurance that the present efficiency 
would not be lessened, but they are de- 
pendent upon the regular supply of 
raw material in the form of meat ani- 
mals for the slaughter houses and nat- 
urally fear interruption to business and 
interference with distribution to con- 
sumers. 


LIMITING THE OPERATIONS OF THE 
PACKERS 


Another radical feature of the Ken- 
yon Bill provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture may, if he so desires, com- 
pel the packers immediately to sell and 
abandon every branch of their business 
except that pertaining to live stock and 
the by-products. The effect of this 
would be to deprive the consuming 
public of the market facilities of the 
various packers and at the same time 
limit the market of the producers. The 
constitutional right of the American 
business man to engage in more than 
one business at the same time would 
be withdrawn. What would be the 
result? Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that this limitation of business, 
this destruction of competition, would 
be followed by increased cost of food 
products and that the consumer would 
be placed under a great disadvantage? 
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How important the packing industry 
distributing system with its refriger- 
ator cars and hundreds of branch 
houses is to the consuming public has 
been demonstrated recently. The 
Government has undertaken to dispose 
of millions of dollars’ worth of food 
products—the surplus of supplies in 
the hands of the War Department dur- 
ing the war which made it necessary 
for us to send millions of tons of food- 
stuffs overseas for the American Army 
and soldiers of the Allies. The Gov- 
ernment was unable to satisfactorily 





Hog Killing, View Showing Pig Wheels 


distribute this foodstuff because ave- 
nues for its disposal to the public were 
not available. It finally had to enlist 
the service of the Postal Department. 
Much confusion ensued. 
Notwithstanding the fact that at the 
present time there are not enough re- 
frigerator cars in the United States 
to transport the products of all the 
packing houses, the Kenyon Bill would 
deprive the packing companies of their 
privately owned rolling stock. There 
would be no guarantee under the en- 
forcement of this provision that there 
would be a sufficient number of cars 
available at all times to transport high- 
ly perishable articles of food from cen- 
ters of production to centers of con- 
sumption. It is not difficult to foresee 





a condition arising under which the 
branch houses and the packing com- 
panies in such centers as Boston and 
other cities which are dependent en- 
tirely upon the receipt of food supplies 
from the West finding themselves in a 
state of half, or complete food famine 
with greatly enhanced prices. 

An Inter-state Commerce Commis- 
sion report a year ago made it per- 
fectly plain that privately owned re- 
frigerator cars are as essential to the 
packing industry as a modern packing 
plant, and asserted further that the 
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consuming public participated in the 
benefits. 

The railroads have neglected to sup- 
ply adequate facilities for the transpor- 
tation of meat and other perishable 
food products and there is no assurance 
that these facilities would be provided. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is 
given almost unlimited power under the 
Kenyon Bill. He can deprive the meat 
packer of his license and throw the 
company into the hands of a receiver 
on the slightest provocation. A minor 
employee of a packing company might 
commit some infraction of the rules es- 
tablished by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and as a result the license of the 
company would be in jeopardy. 

The Kenyon Bill also limits the free 
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right of appeal to the courts to which 
every American citizen is entitled. 


A STEPPING STONE TO GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP OF BASIC INDUSTRIES 


If this bill, which actually provides 
for Government operation of packing 
houses, stock yards and plants handling 
dairy products and poultry becomes a 
law, it is a stepping stone to Govern- 
ment ownership of every basic industry 
in the United States, submitting us to 
paternalism and socialism from which 
there may be no turning back. 

We have seen how Government oper- 
ation of the manufacturing enterprises 
in Russia has resulted in the practical 
suspension of all industry and almost 
prohibitive prices for food and other 
commodities. Are we headed in the 
same direction? Is it not time for the 
business interests and consumers of 
the country to ‘make their influence 
count and prevent the demoralization 
of one of the leading industries of the 
country, especially as its destruction 
would increase the cost of living and 
add to social discontent? 

The action of the United States Gov- 
ernment in starting suit against tlie 
packers for violation of the anti-trust 
laws is welcomed by the packers. It 
will establish the facts that the busi- 
ness has been conducted upon lawful, 
legitimate lines. with a minimum of 
profits and a maximum of production, 
which has been in the interest of the 
public. 


PACKERS PROFITS NOT EXCESSIVE 


All the investigations and all the 
legal proceedings in the world cannot 
alter the fact that during the war the 
packers made but 5.6 per cent profit 
on the food products regulated by the 
United States Food Administration or 
about half of what was permitted un- 
der those regulations, and the report 
of the Food Administration to Congress 
will substantiate this assertion. 

Armour and Company last year 
earned less than two cents on each dol- 
lar of sales, and on the meat business 


the profit was much lower. Could 
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those who are criticizing and attacking 
the packers have conducted the busi- 
ness upon such a narrow margin of 
profit? Would it have been possible 
under Government control? 

A fair, impartial investigation by the 
Government and the courts is what the 
packers desire. It will show that the 
packers are not responsible for the 
high cost of living. It will demon- 
strate the part played in high prices 
by production costs, including wages, 
raw material, freight rates and the 
high taxes caused by the war. 


REVIEW OF THE BUSINESS OF ARMOUR 
AND COMPANY 


Armour and Company last year did 
a business of $861,000,000 on the nar- 
row margin of 1.8 cents net profit 
for each dollar of sales. The profits 
of the company on all business were 
9 per cent on the capital invested, 
which is in the neighborhood of $173,- 
000,000. The company has fifteen 
packing establishments, situated in Chi- 
cago; Kansas City, Kansas; East St. 
Louis; Fort Worth, Texas; South 
Omaha, Nebraska; Sioux City, Iowa; 
St. Joseph, Missouri; Denver, Colo.; 
New York; Jersey City, N. J.; Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Jacksonville, Florida; 
Spokane, Washington; South St. Paul, 
Mina ota, and Tifton, Georgia. It 
has something like 450 branch packing 
houses in centers of consumption 
throughout the country. 

J. Ogden Armour, president of the 
Company. succeeded his father. the 
late P. D. Armour, in that position in 
1901. He has made the meat packing 
business his chief interest in life, al- 
though he is engaged in other indus- 
trial and financial enterprises. When 
he left college he started to learn the 
business from the ground up the same 
as any other applicant for a position. 
His first work was in the mailing de- 
partment of the Chicago general office 
at a nominal salary. He has worked 
in various departments in the plants 
until there is no detail of the business 
that he does not understand from per- 
sonal experience. 

How the business has grown in the 
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last eighteen years may be gathered 
from the fact that on the death of the 
late P. D. Armour, a business of only 
$180,000,000 a vear was being done, or 
about one-fifth of its present dimen- 
sions. Under his son’s management 
the business has been largely extended. 
New packing plants have been estab- 
lished in important centers of produc- 
tion to meet the increasing demand of 
consumers, not only in this country but 
all over the world. The latest plant 


the packing plant at Tifton, Georgia. 
As a result of this enterprise the pro- 
ducers of Georgia and surrounding 
states will be furnished with a regular 
unfailing market, reaching the millions 
of consumers in the eastern territory 
as well as European purchasers of 
American meat. Lack of distributing 
facilities formerly shut off this section 
to the detriment of producers as well 
as consumers. 

During 1918 in the fourteen pack- 
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will soon be opened at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, and will represent an invest- 
ment of several millions of dollars. 

The establishment of these packing 
plants is an important aid to the de- 
velopment of the live stock industry. 
By placing meat packing plants in cen- 
ters of production, long hauls are obvi- 
ated, and the consequent shrinkage of 
live stock in transit as well as high 
freight rates, which reduce the revenue 
of the producer, is saved. 

Farm land has increased in value 
and it has been the experience that 
commercial and industrial activity in 
these packing centers is greatly in- 
creased. Not long ago, at the request 
of producers in the surrounding terri- 
tory, Armour and Company acquired 


ing plants of the company then in opcr- 
ation Armour and Company had 57,303 
employees. The average wage of these 
employees is something between $25.00 
and $30.00 a week. For common labor 
the average is 4814 cents an hour. 
The wage rate has increased 134 per 
cent since the pre-war period and on 
the date that this was written negotia- 
tions were in progress for further in- 
creases in the plants running up to 70 
cents an hour for common labor. For 
skilled labor the rate of course is much 
higher—$1 an hour being a common 
rate. 

During 1918 Armour and Company 
paid out for hogs $245,131,715.00; for 
cattle $232,709,657.00; for sheep $24,- 
530,610.00: for calves $15,599,044.00. 
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SIZE OF THE BUSINESS INVITES ATTACK 

It is this magnitude of operation 
which has incurred the hostility of that 
portion of the public which does not 
fully understand the unfailing economic 
law that economy in operation only is 
possible when industry is conducted 
upon a large scale. The size of Ar- 
mour and Company and other packing 
enterprises has made it possible to pay 
producers the highest market price for 
their live stock and to sell it to consum- 
ers at such a narrow margin of profit 
as would be utterly impossible were 
the business conducted with the small 
scale abattoirs such as existed in this 
country forty years ago. Armour and 
Company probably averaged about a 
quarter of a cent a pound on beef in 
1918, so that the average person, who 
is supposed to consume about 180 
pounds of meat a year according to 
Government statisticians, paid Armour 
and Company a net profit on all his 
meat of only 45 cents. If this profit 


were wiped out entirely meat would be 


no cheaper to the consumer. 


THE UTILIZATION OF BY-PRODUCTS 


One of the greatest examples of effi- 
ciency in the meat packing business as 
conducted by such large concerns as 
Armour and Company is found in the 
development of hundreds of by-prod- 
ucts from material that formerly was 
discarded as waste. This could only 
be possible as a result of large scale 
operation. By utilizing the bones, hair, 
viscera and every other part of the 
meat animals it is possible to make a 
small profit—ranging from $1.00 to 
$1.25—on a 1,000-pound steer, un- 
der favorable circumstances, although 
the dressed meat of the animal, 
which amounts to but 565 pounds, 
is sold for considerably less than the 
animal cost the packers at live weight. 

Armour and Company have exten- 
sive research laboratories where en- 
thusiastic and hard-working scientists 
have evolved new and elaborate pro- 
cesses as a result of which all waste 
products are converted into valuable 
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commercial articles. During the war 
many of the pharmaceutical products 
were in great demand. Surgical liga- 
tures made from the intestines of the 
sheep were furnished to the Govern- 
ment in enormous quantities. At one 
time the entire cheese industry in this 
country was threatened as a result of 
the scarcity of rennet, the curdling fer- 
ment made from a calf’s stomach. A 
new product, named rennase, as a re- 
sult of patient research work, was made 
from the stomach of the hog; it proved 
a satisfactory substitute and the cheese 
industry was saved. A pharmaceutical 
preparation used for shocks resulting 
from wounds was developed and proved 
a boon of incalculable worth for suf- 
fering soldiers. 

The by-products are divided into 
two classes, the edible and _ inedible. 
The edible products come from the 
hearts, livers, brains, ox-tails, kidneys, 
sweet breads, tongues, fats, rennet 
blood and a few others—formerly dis- 
carded. 

Among the inedible products are 
commercial articles from wool, hair, 
hides, sinews, fats. blood, glands, vi- 
scera and bones. 

From the wool, hair and hides are 
produced all varieties of leather. 
brushes, plaster binders, felt, padding, 
hair for upholstering furniture and for 
mattresses, glue and lanolin. 

From the sinews, fats and blood such 
products are derived as blood meal, 
filler for leather, ammoniate for fertil- 
izer, meat meal, illuminating and lubri- 
cating oils, glue, gelatine, isinglass, ben- 
zoinated lard, lard stearine, mutton tal- 
low. 

The glands and the viscera supply 
such products as sausage casings, gold- 
beaters’ skins, perfume bottle caps, ten- 
nis strings, strings for violins and 
other musical instruments. 

Some of the most useful and inter- 
esting articles are made from bones 
such as buttons, combs, hairpins, um- 
brella handles, napkin rings, tobacco 
boxes, buckles, crochet needles, knife 
handles, dice, chessmen, electrical 
bushings, washers, artificial teeth, bone 
rings for nursing bottles, glue, case 
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hardening bone, gelatine, fertilizer, oils, 
grease, and soap. 

Some of the most valuable by-prod- 
ucts consist of pharmaceutical prepar- 
ations. These include pepsin, pancrea- 
tin, thyroids, suprerenals, benzoinated 
lard, pituitary liquid, pineal substance, 
and red bone marrow. 

The foregoing include but a small 
number of the principal by-products. 
There are subdivisions of these which 
make the list run into the hundreds. 
Among those which have not been men- 
tioned are lard, soap, candles, glycerin, 
tallow. neats-foot oil, rennet. and oleo- 
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SUPPLYING FOOD IN WAR, TIME 


The greatest exhibition of the per- 
fection attained in manufacturing oper- 
ations and the distribution system of 
the large packing companies came dur- 
ing the war when they were called upon 
to feed not only millions of troops of 
this country and abroad, but also mil- 
lions of soldiers of our Allies and 
countless starving people overseas. 

Armour and Company recently re- 
ceived a letter from one of the bureaus 
of the War Department in Washington 
asking for certain details of the oper- 


Canning Department, Armour and Company, Chicago 


margarine. Armour and Company 
manufacture 30,000,000 pounds of oleo- 
margarine a year in a model factory 
in Chicago. 

The manufacture of fertilizer mate- 
rials gives value and puts into com- 
mercial form a large variety of pack- 
ers’ waste not usable in glue, curled 
hair, felt or stock feed. The develop- 
ment of by-products has been made pos- 
sible by recent improvement in large 
cale control of mechanical refrigera- 
tion and the enormous volume of busi- 
ness which justified the big packers in 
making an equally enormous invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. 


ations of the company during the war 
and the following paragraph in the 
communication was particularly grati- 
fying to this company: 


The food supply of the army, of course, 
was one of the largest problems the army 
had to deal with and I assure you that it is 
the consensus of opinion of purchasing 
agencies of the War Department at Wash- 
ington that the war could not have been 
successfully carried on without the loyal 
céoperation of the packing concerns in Chi- 
cago. 


To keep the armies of this country 
and the Allies in the “fed-up” condi- 
tion which had such important bearing 
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upon military results, it was necessary 
to send an unceasing supply of meat 
products overseas. Large quantities 
were sent upon rush orders. The Food 
Administration upon numerous occa- 
sions would call up the Chicago office 
of Armour and Company on the long 
distance telephone from Washington 
and order the immediate dispatch of 
hundreds of carloads of meat products. 

The call for tremendously increased 
production taxed the managerial re- 
sources, the capacity of the plants and 
the skill of every worker of Armour 
and Company. The Government was 
taking 40 per cent of the firm’s food 
products at the time the armistice was 
signed. The abnormal demands made it 
necessary to increase the force of em- 
ployees by more than 50 per cent in 
some plants. New buildings were every- 
where erected and extensions made to 
the meat packing establishments. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
machinery were required to meet press- 
ing needs. It was necessary to expand 
the entire business. There was a short- 
age of labor and there was difficulty in 
obtaining containers and other material. 
Transportation at times was uncertain 
and the difficulties incident to continu- 
ous operation were enormous. 

In spite of all these handicaps pro- 
duction was maintained at an amazing 
rate. Over 100 carloads of meat a 
day, or 75,000,000 pounds a month, 
went forward to the army. The choic- 
est hogs, the finest beef cattle raised, 
were reserved by Armour and Company 
for the forces fighting at the front. 
During the entire war not a single jus- 
tifiable complaint was made regarding 
the service or quality of the product. 

During the severest fighting, a daily 
average of 240 carloads, 8,000,000 
pounds of meat, was shipped until con- 
gestion at the Atlantic seaports became 
so great that the terminal facilities 
were unable to handle such enormous 
quantities of food. 

Armour and Company also supplied 
large quantities of meat and other prod- 
ucts to our Allies. The first order of 
the French Government was for 9,000,- 
000 cans of tinned meat. The first 


large order of the Italian Government 
was for 17,000,000 tins of meat, and 
it may be added that these orders were 
delivered thirty days ahead of time. 
Millions of soldiers at home had to be 
fed also. Large centers of population 
had cantonments and _ mobilization 
camps quartering from 40,000 to 50,000 
men each. The refrigerator cars of 
Armour and Company and other pack- 
ers, the branch houses and_ special 
car routes, made it possible to see that 
these soldiers were fed, without disar- 
ranging the great distribution system 
for supplying food to the civilian pop- 
ulation of the country. It would have 
been impossible to feed our army and 
the troops of our Allies as well as to 
supply the domestic population with- 
out the organization and distribution 
facilities of the large meat packing es- 
tablishments of this country. 


SERVICE OF THE REFRIGERATOR CAR 


The invention and development of 
the refrigerator car has contributed 
more perhaps to the success of the meat 
packing business in this country and 
the market it has afforded to produc- 
ers than any other single factor. Pre- 
vious to the development of the re- 
frigerator car, the packing business 
was largely a pickling business. Philip 
D. Armour, founder of Armour and 
Company, who in 1874 had built the 
largest curing room in the world, saw 
the possibilities of the refrigerator car 
and how through its systematic oper- 
ation the public would be able to ob- 
tain fresh, wholesome, tender beef at 
all times. He visualized the products 
of the western plains supplied to the 
cities of the East at the maximum price 
to the farmer and the minimum price 
to the consumer. He looked ahead and 
saw through the use of the refrigerator 
car in connection with cold storage 
fresh meats and perishable products 
made available both in winter and sum- 
mer. 

Previous to this period there had 
been no such thing as an adequate fresh 
meat supply in the East and before the 
late 80’s such beef as was shipped 
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there from the western plains mostly 
went alive in stock cars. Production 
cost of cattle in the prairie sections 
was low but the shipment to eastern 
centers of population, where there was 
no grazing land, was costly and the 
means of transportation unsatisfactory. 
The cattle suffered in consequence of 
the long journey in the cars, lost 
weight and meat produced of this stock 
was likely to be of inferior grade. A 
1000-pound steer so transported ac- 
tually represented only 565 pounds of 
dressed meat and the 435 pounds of 
waste was included in the transporta- 
tion charges. 

The first refrigerator cars were built 
as an experiment. The railroads were 
not responsive to the demands for re- 
frigerator cars and interposed many 
objections. The carriers never had 
been strongly in favor of refrigerator 
cars and finally Armour and Company 
and the other meat packing companies 
had to build the vehicles as they were 
required. This will account for the 
fact that most of the refrigerator cars 
used by Armour and Company and 
other meat packers are _ privately 
owned. By means of the meat refrig- 
erator cars of Armour and Company, 
the hundreds of branch houses in var- 
ious parts of the country and through 
them many thousands of retail dealers 
throughout the country are supplied 
regularly with fresh, wholesome meat 
and other food products. These branch 
houses are established in all important 
centers of consumption. The refriger- 
ator cars reach these depots two or 
three times a week or more frequently, 
depending upon the importance of the 
house and the demand for meat. 

In addition to the cars which supply 
the branch houses and to those which 
are utilized especially in export busi- 
ness, there are several refrigerator car 
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route organizations, each with a staff 
of about fifty men, which supply small- 
er cities and towns of from 500 to 3,000 
people where no branch houses are 
situated. Two cars a week go to these 
smalier centers of consumption from 
Armour and Company, insuring a regu- 
lar supply of fresh meat and other per- 
ishable products at all seasons. If it 
were not for the car routes, many of 
these smaller places especially in the 
West would be dependent upon pickled 
meat during the summer months, or at 
least it would be impossible for them 
to obtain fresh meat. Some of them, 
indeed, are unable to obtain ice during 
the summer months. It is obvious that 
any curtailment of the supply of re- 
frigerator cars used by the packers 
would greatly demoralize the distribut- 
ing system of food to the consumers 
of this country. In fact, there are not 
a sufficient number of refrigerator cars 
at the present time. Without the effi- 
cient operation of refrigerator cars the 
packing houses could not continue and 
the public would not be able to get its 
daily supply of meats and other food. 


PRESENT STATE OF MEAT PACKING IN- 
DUSTRY RESULT OF GENERATIONS OF 
CAREFUL MANAGEMENT 


It has taken generations of careful 
management and unceasing attention to 
detail to develop the meat packing 
business as conducted by Armour and 
Company and other large packers to 
its present stage of effective operation. 
Turning the complicated mechanism of 
such an important industry over to in- 
experienced Government officials would 
throw this complex machine out of gear, 
greatly increase the expenses of oper- 
ation and would afford no correspond- 
ing benefit to producers, consumers or 
the industrial or financial world. 





The Relation of Banking to Industrial 
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The demand of the times is for an increase of production as the most effective remedy for 
the shortage of commodities. While the demand is correct enough, it is justly pointed out by the 
author of the following article that “It is an era when science and scientific analysis must be 
applied to industrial development in the interest of investors with a view not alone of increasing 
production, but with the idea of undertaking and stimulating production only of such products as 
are of true and lasting industrial worth.” He also points out in a very interesting way how 
this scientific analysis may be utilized in removing invention from the realm of uncertainty to 
that of assured success and in generally raising the standard of productive industry.—Editor 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. 





OORDINATION of industry and 
finance to meet the exigencies 
of the future is one of the most 
important necessities of the present. 
Primarily so, perhaps, because industry 
finds itself facing a peculiar, not to say 
difficult, situation which in its funda- 
mentals is highly ideal, yet which as a 
measure of our own national industrial 
protection must be highly commercial- 
ized. Ideal because our industries will 
be called upon to supply the needs of 
nations laid waste, and rehabilitate their 
industrial structures that they may as 
soon as possible extricate themselves 
from a state of almost total non-produc- 
tion into which they have been thrown 
as a result of war. Commercialized, 
because as soon as this rehabilitation 
is once accomplished these nations will 
enter the world markets as our com- 
petitors. 
It is obvious that in such a situation 
not a little danger exists for ourselves 
and that the utmost care must be taken 
in developing our industries to guard MOIS H. AVRAM 
against any possibility of weakening Seiten 
our own economic position. The chief Slocum, Avram & Slocum Laboratories, Inc. 
danger lies, perhaps, in over-ambitious 
attempts to expand our indu:tries be- of the character or quality of the 
yond the limits where absorption of products to be manufactured. If we 
their products may be freely had with- are to meet the future situation fully, 
out due consideration or investigation it is of the utmost importance that our 
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industries be developed only along such 
lines as will insure the raising of the 
standards of quality of their products 
to such excellence that they will find 
ready acceptance in every market of 
the world in the face of the keenest 
competition of foreign competitors. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF BANKERS 
CAPITALISTS 


AND 


As the bankers and capitalists of the 
country are in a large measure respon- 
sible for our industrial growth, a pro- 
portionate responsibility rests with them 
as investors to subject all enterprises 
to which they lend financial support to 
most rigid investigation and analysis 
to determine exactly the merit and 
marketability of the products to be 
manufactured. Strangely enough this 
has not been the practice in the past, 
chiefly because under old time condi- 
tions industries throve and prospered 
under circumstances which today would 
spell disaster. The system, however, 
has been tremendously costly, as many 
who have invested money in industrial 
and manufacturing enterprises can tes- 
tify to their great regret. 

The time has passed, however, when 
such practices can longer be looked 
upon as profitable. Changing conditions 
make for changing methods, and we 
must adjust our methods to meet the 
new necessities imposed upon us. We 
ean no longer look at the world 
through the small end of the glass. We 
must adjust our lenses to give us a 
close-up view of conditions, that we 
may see them as they really are. In- 
dustry as we have known it has passed 
forever from the realm of hit-or-miss 
and is entering upon an era where it 
will be known only in the superlative, 
and in which industries and products 
will be organized, developed and manu- 
factured under selected circumstances 
and under the supervision of scientists 
who will have made a rigid investigation 
of all factors affecting the production 
ef the various products. It is an era 
when science and scientific analysis 
must be applied to industrial develop- 
ment in the interest of investors with 
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a view not alone of increasing produc- 
tion, but with the idea of undertaking 
and stimulating production only of such 
products as are of true and lasting in- 
dustrial worth. 


INVENTION AND INVENTIVE DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


In no section of our national indus- 
trial endeavor is this more particularly 
necessary than in that division in which 
invention and inventive development 
play the most important role. The 
war has inspired thousands of inven- 
tions of various kinds and quality, for 
which their inventors and sponsors are 
seeking financial support with a view 
of placing them on the market. Many 
of them have been prompted by the 
temporary curtailment of supply, or 
non-manufacture of products which had 
heretofore been imported from coun- 
tries which, for the time, have become 
non-productive. Others have been 
prompted by imaginary needs, and to 
supply the demands of an imaginary 
market when, as a matter of fact, no 
market exists, and little probability of 
one being created. 

By this I do not mean to imply that 
all are without merit. Quite to the con- 
trary, many of them have real mechan- 
ical and commercial value, and their 
manufacture would doubtless prove a 
boon to civilization. It is necessary to 
determine just which ones these are, 
however, and to concentrate our en- 
deavor on the development and per- 
fecting of such devices that they may 
as quickly as possible be adapted to 
commercial uses and yield at the same 
time adequate profits on the investment 
necessary to bring them to a state of 
quantity production. 

Strangely enough capital in the past 
has held a peculiar attitude toward in- 
vention. Anyone with an idea, or a 
model of an invented device, has never 
found difficulty in obtaining the capital 
necessary for its development. Inven- 
tion of any sort has seemed particularly 
alluring to men with money to invest, 
although it has always been regarded 
as containing a large element of risk 
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and uncertainty. A risk which would 
be unnecessary had the precaution of 
investigation and analysis been taken 
in advance and yet which has been 
readily discounted by investors because 
invention has long been regarded more 
or less a possession of genius, or the 
result of accident, when the reverse is 
actually true. It is based on absolute 
laws of exact science. 

Invention, while the very essence of 
progress, has therefore been the most 
profligate source of industrial waste 
with which we have had to deal. Too 
much care, therefore, cannot be taken 
at this time by investors to determine 
the exact character of the device they 
are backing with their money, its prac- 
tical mechanical feasibility, marketabil- 
ity, commercial worth, and value as an 
investment. 

Present-day methods make it possible 
for all these facts to be determined 
exactly before a dollar is spent on ex- 
periment or development, and everyone 
financially or otherwise interested in 
industrial development of whatever 
character should avail themselves of 
such information to guard against loss. 
Invention and its development are gov- 
erned by certain scientific laws which 
are inviolable. These laws must be 
obeyed if success is to be had, and by 
their application to industry much of 
the uncertainty which has marked its 
development can be eliminated. 

While not widely practiced by indi- 
viduals until quite recently, the princi- 
ples of this scientific system of inventive 
analyses have long been in operation in 
such concerns as the Edison and the 
General Electric Companies. Everyone 
is more or less familiar with the tremen- 
dous scope of the inventive work done 
by these two companies, and yet few 
have paused to consider how their 
products have been made to be so uni- 
formly successful. The answer is in- 
vestigation and analyses. The develop- 
ment and production of no device or 
machine is permitted to be undertaken 
until it has been subjected to the most 
careful and exhaustive tests and analy- 
sis by scientists maintained in the lab- 


oratories of those companies especially 
for that purpose. 

Both of these organizations maintain 
large laboratories and experimental. de- 
partments, solely for the purpose of 
fostering invention and in which are 
retained some of the greatest inventive 
and scientific brains of the world. 
Nothing is left to chance in the devel- 
opment of invention in those laborato- 
ries, but is worked out under the super- 
vision of scientists following laws of 
absolute science. 

Having been practiced successfully 
by these great corpcrations, whose con- 
tributions to the world have numbered 
hundreds, does it not follow that the 
same principles applied to the develop- 
ment of inventive projects by private 
concerns and individuals would not only 
minimize but practically eliminate the 
danger of loss or uncertainties growing 
out of failure of a product to meet the 
expectations of its inventors or backers? 
Through the medium of commercial in- 
dustrial laboratories these facilities are 
now available to every one, and sooner 
or later the rank and file of manufac- 
turers and investors must come to rely 
upon these laboratories before under- 
taking development of industrial enter- 
prises, if their own and the general 
public good is to be best served. 

The chief factors which concern most 
of us when engaging in such enterprises 
are those governing the character of the 
product, which should be exactly known, 
its mechanical practicability, commer- 
cial worth (determined, of course, by 
existing markets or the ability to create 
such markets); methods of develop- 
ment, all of which determine the in- 
vestment worth of any product. 

It has been the exception, however, 
when an inventor, promoter or investor 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
learn all there is to know about his 
product before beginning development. 
Chiefly because the inventcr is too self- 
assured of the merits of his product to 
appeal to outside sources for approval 
of his plans or models. The banker or 
capitalist is, therefore, led to entrust 
his money to the promoters on their 
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unsupported claims. Hence the tre- 
mendous proportion of losses, financial 
wrecks and ruined hopes and ambitions 
which strew the road of inventive de- 
velopment. 

The present position of our indus- 
tries, however, demands that such_tac- 
tics be abandoned. Bankers and capi- 
talists should use care in financing en- 
terprises to lend their support only to 
such projects as have been ascertained 
to hold reasonable promise of success. 
This can be determined through the 
means mentioned above. 


RAISING THE STANDARD OF OUR 


INDUSTRIES 


It is not alone in the number of in- 
dustries that a nation is industrially 
strong, but rather in the quality of its 
industries and the character of their 
products. It is particularly necessary 
at this time that the standard of our 
industries be raised, and the production 
of larger quantities of standard products 
be stimulated. This may be accom- 
plished by properly correlating industry 
with invention on the one hand, and 
the inventor, promoter and capitalist 
on the other, all of which may be done 
through the simple expedient of analy- 
sis and procedure being insisted upon 
by capital before undertaking to finance 
an industrial enterprise by asking sci- 
ence to investigate and produce under 
selected circumstances the device or 
machine intended for manufacture. It 
is a simple question of increasing the 
potential value of new inventions for 
the benefit of all fields of industry. 
This result can best be obtained by 
reducing the gigantic proportion of 
failures in industrial development which 
in the past have constituted a large part 
of our national waste. 

Many developments fail because of 
the disproportionate cost of making the 
product ready for the market. By far 
the greater number of such failures are 
due not so much to lack of intrinsic 
merit in the enterprises themselves, but 
to ignorance of the mechanical laws af- 
fecting the development of the product. 
Others have passed into oblivion be- 
cause of mechanical impracticability of 
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their products which could have been ° 
remedied had they been subjected to 
proper analyses before development 
was begun. Many such failures have 
possessed far more merit than numer- 
ous devices now upon the market and 
which, because of proper development, 
have achieved success and reaped rich 
harvests of profit for their backers. 


COOPERATION OF SCIENCE WITH CAPITAL 
AND INDUSTRY 


Science has advanced so far that. it 
is now known as exact, and all modern 
invention is based on exact rules of 
science. Science, therefore, is prepared 
to codperate with capital and industry 
in the development of their products by 
advising first on mechanical worth of 
inventive projects, and then upon meth- 
ods of development calculated to place 
the article or device upon the market 
with the least delay, and with the least 
expenditure of time, money and energy. 

It is upon such methods that rests 
the true development of our industries 
in the future. Inventive science no 
longer limits itself to the service of 
large corporations, but through the me- 
dium of large commercial laboratories 
employing the best engineering brains 
and skill, is at the service of all in- 
terested in industrial developments of 
whatever nature. In these laboratories 
the crude conceptions of inventors are 
analyzed and cloaked in the principles 
of science and the rules of modern 
design are followed exactly without de- 
parting in the slightest from the orig- 
inal spirit of the invention. 

With such facilities available, there 
is no rhyme or reason for the present 
tremendous industrial waste to continue. 
The responsibility rests most largely 
with capital, for in it reposes the life 
blood of industry. When capital re- 
poses its confidence in science, then can 
we face the future with optimism and 
the assurance that our industries are 
not only fundamentally strong, but their 
products perfectly organized to meet 
and surpass on equal grounds the prod- 
ucts of any other nation in any market 
of the world. 








The Personal Factor in Industry 


The Story of a Man Who Used Twentieth Century Methods 
in the Application of Common Sense 





By HARRY T. JONES 





(Continued from the August BANKERS MAGAZINE) 


RESULTS OF THE NEW POLICIES 


LENN OGDEN ’S policies began 

to get results from the men im- 

mediately. Riley brought back 
the O. K. to Ogden on the report of the 
committee. The men cheered the com- 
pany on their way out the gates. The 
fact that life had assumed a more glad- 
some outlook put thoughts of céopera- 
tion and helpfulness into their heads al- 
ready. On the fifth pay day after the 
inauguration of the new schedule there 
was inserted into the pay envelope of 
each worker a printed card which read: 


WE’RE KEEPING THE POT A’BOILING 
BUT 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH THE 
STEAM? 

THE ABOVE WILL BE THE SUBJECT OF A TALK 
TO EMPLOYEES OF THE COMPANY NEXT MON- 
pay. NooNDAY MEETING. COME AND HEAR 
THINGS WHICH WILL BE SURE TO INTEREST. 

CENTRAL YARD. GLENN OwpveN. 

General Manager. 


Of course, on that Monday Ogden 
was greeted with applause. His smile 
was apparent as usual. When he got 
a chance to speak, he announced that to 
those who were unable to hear him there 
would be presented the same talk on 
each day of the week, giving all a 
chance to become familiar with the oc- 
casion. And he went on: 

“Boys, I was instrumental in getting 
a little raise for you, and now I want 
to ask if you won't (insofar as your 
limits will permit) try to save a little 
money.” 
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Ogden was speaking from a raised 
platform erected for the purpose. 

“Let’s save to buy stock in the Ajax 
Car and Foundry Company. You are 
the producers and should thereby have 
a share in the profits. The company 
has evolved a scheme whereby each one 
of us will be enabled to buy shares of 
stock, on the same plan upon which you 
buy War Savings Stamps at the present 
time. I’m going to buy some out of 
my savings, but I am going to buy it 
just the way you boys will buy it—a lit- 
tle at a time. Thus you see that the 
more you save, the quicker you will be 
able to say that you are a stockholder 
in the company and thus you will the 
sooner realize that you are practically 
working for yourself. It is a_profit- 
sharing plan which is the vogue to-day 
in all big industries, that brings capital 
and labor into closer bonds of friend- 
ship and understanding. 

“Among other things which the com- 
pany intends to establish is a bonus 
system, whereby at Christmas time 
every employee will receive a ten-dollar 
bill as present from this company. Also 
plans are drawn and ground is already 
broken, out at Big Tree, for a modern 
club house, where the boys may be able 
to enjoy almost every form of recrea- 
tion. Special ladies’ nights will un- 
doubtedly be held, wherein your wives, 
sisters, mothers and sweethearts can 
partake of your club’s privileges and 
enjoyments. This club will not be a 
make-believe affair, but will be equipped 
with every up-to-date convenience and 
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attribute that goes toward the making 
of happiness and recreational exercise. 

“For instance: our shop teams, when 
bowling, use alleys which are situated in 
the centre of the city and entail great 
expense for their evening’s use. How 
much better it will be when you can in- 
vite your friends and bowling teams to 
bowl at your clubhouse; something that 
you will be proud to do and appreciate 
the fact that you will be saving some 
needless expense at the same time. 

“Another new idea which commences 
work to-morrow is the “Square Deal 
Department.” Each man (myself in- 
cluded) in the employ of the company 
will be tabulated by a card system. The 
record will contain practically a short 
history of each man’s activities while he 
has been here employed. The depart- 
ment will be run by a certain number 
of you boys and a number of the office 
force assisted by stenographers and typ- 
ists. I will try and lend some help 
there, too. The working activities of 
all of us who make our living from the 
efforts of this company will be looked 
after and recorded by the Square Deal 
Department. Differences and disputes 
among employees will be settled by it. 
Every new man whom we take on must 
register with the Square Deal Depart- 
ment before he can go to work. Every 
man leaving our employ, of his own 
free will, should register his inten- 
tions with the department, two weeks in 
advance, in order that he shall be giving 
the company a square deal in so doing. 
We do not want to lose a man unless we 
have to. The department will use its 
functions to work both ways, in that it 
will endeavor to give a square deal to 
the company and also see that a square 
deal is given by the company to its men. 

“T’ll be on the job here to-morrow to 
give this little talk for the benefit of 
those who could not get up close enough 
to-day.” 

The men gave three cheers for Ogden. 
Next followed three cheers for the com- 
pany. Then they went back to their 
several stations in the works—happy. 


THE OBJECTING DIRECTOR 


Mr. Johnson, director, had been an 
interested spectator and listener. Ap- 
proaching Ogden, when nearing the of- 
fice, the director said, not unpleasantly 
but in a manner as though he were at a 
loss to understand: 

“Well, you may know what you're do- 
ing, but I’m damned if I can see through 
it. I suppose you will have me doing a 
chauffeur act for one of the foremen, 
eh?” 

“No, Mr. Johnson, all you will have 
to do is to sit tight and breathe through 
your nose. That’s the surest preventive 
against your gossiping among the em- 
ployees or others. Just keep on direct- 
ing directors and watch your step.” 

It was simply a slight hint to John- 
son to keep off the grass. Ogden con- 
tinued: 

“Listen, Mr. Johnson: I know a man 
who sells sandwiches. His competitors 
recently saw fit to pare down their sand- 
wiches to about two-thirds the original 
size, thinking to save expense due to the 
high cost of material. My friend, un- 
derstanding the situation exactly, imme- 
diately increased the size of his sand- 
wiches, and so notified the public. By 
doing this he was put to an extra ex- 
pense of $9 a day. What happened? 
Only this: the increased sale of his 
product amounted to 300 sandwiches the 
first day that the scheme was put in 
operation. Figure up 300 sandwiches 
at ten cents apiece, and subtract $9, and 
one can arrive at the net profit of this 
man’s courage and convictions. Work 
to-day is figured on huge volume and 
small profit, rather than small volume 
and huge profit. My friend of sand- 
wich fame made his customers happy in 
giving them a good run for their money. 
They got new customers for him. He 
made more money. Also he taught me 
a lesson that I’ll never forget. 

“Again, take our army in the war. 
The volume of the job was gigantic. In 
order to have our boys do the right job 
it was necessary to keep them happy and 
contented. Morale, you say. Quite 
right. And to keep them happy cost 
something. Everything was provided 
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to keep them interested and happy, and 
they did the job well. That same idea 
should pervade these works. We will 
keep our workers happy. They will 
turn out a bigger volume of work, and 
the company will reap more profit.” 

Johnson walked away, thinking hard. 

But things went on just the way in 
which the G. M., as they called him, had 
planned. The workers were saving their 
money and buying stock in the company. 
They enjoyed their clubhouse to the 
fullest extent and the ladies’ nights were 
a huge success. Everybody was happy, 
including the company. President Ram- 
sey showed his been enjoyment. Van 
Dusen smoked bigger cigars. Johnson 
was almost inclined to admit that the 
company had gotten off the scratch 
mark well, but reserved his decision as 
to the probable winner. Yet it must be 
remembered that he was the president 
of a big steel mill himself, and perhaps 
he had other problems on his mind. 

Glenn Ogden made himself a very 
busy man in the Ajax Car and Foundry 
Company. He never lost an opportu- 
nity to be out in the works mixing in 
with the men. He was not too big a 
man to know how to smile when talking 
to them. He cultivated their friendship. 
On many an occasion he used the prefix 
“Mister” when addressing a worker, 
who would stare in blank amazement at 
first, but would afterward appreciate the 
salutation, and not only remember it, 
but talk about it to his fellow workers. 
On his tours of inspection in the yards 
Ogden made it a particular point to com- 
pliment men whom he found had done a 
good piece of work. Yet he could be 
firm when the occasion demanded, and 
no one could take advantage of his 
pleasant disposition. He used the term 
“boys” to them whenever he could, and 
often, when giving an order, it seemed 
to include himself as well as those for 
whom it was intended. 

On one occasion Ogden brought his 
wife out to one of the ladies’ nights at 
the clubhouse at Big Tree. Mrs. Ogden 
was attired in a simple gown entirely in 
good taste with her surroundings. She 
knew Ogden’s methods and also knew 
how to interpret their meaning when he 





called upon her to help him. Glenn 
Ogden introduced his wife to every man 
and woman in the clubhouse that eve- 
ning. He did not have his wife sit in a 
far corner and act as a society queen, 
but escorted her all over the clubhouse 
from top to bottom, seeing that both he 
and she entered into the spirit of the 
evening just as though they had been 
Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy Smith or Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnny Jones. Could actions such 
as these ever be forgotten by the men? 
Would they not appreciate Ogden as a 
man who knew that they were human; 
would they not think well of a man in 
return, even though Le was their gen- 
eral manager and boss? 

Glenn Ogden, as a student of human 
nature, had learned nothing new. What 
he did and was doing was the putting 
into operation his thoughts, schemes and 
policies wherein he believed truth, sin- 
cerity and esteem, properly exhibited, 
would bring back a load of the same ar- 
ticles, multiplied a hundred fold. He 
wanted his men to like him and his 
methods; that was part of his stock in 
trade. He lost not a whit of dignity by 
his actions; he simply was a general 
manager who was different and he had 
the nerve to do what he was doing. New 
methods are hardly ever understood 
when first used, yet people readily 
adopt them when they see how advan- 
tageously they work. 

Things and events moved along nice- 
ly. Ogden had been at work a little 
over a year. One morning, as he sat in 
his office, he was joined by President 
Ramsey and Van Dusen, banker-direc- 
tor. The three men, in perusing the 
year’s records, ascertained that the com- 
pany had made money. More money, in 
fact, than in any year previous. Hap- 
piness and contentment pervaded the 
works. They, Ramsey and Van Dusen, 
congratulated Ogden on the work he had 
accomplished. The door opened: 

“Gentleman to see you, Mr. Ogden.” 

Ogden looked at the card. It read: 


JOHN P. CALLANE, Secretary, 
Amalgamated Foundry Workers of 
America. 


“Show him in,” said Ogden. 
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Callane walked in. He was greeted 
politely. 

“What can we do for you, Mr. Cal- 
lane,” asked the general manager. 

“I understand that you are the gen- 
eral manager here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, your men are working in this 
plant nine hours a day, when it is ex- 
pressly stipulated that, as members of 
the union, they shall only work eight. 
As union men we require that they ad- 
here strictly to union hours, namely, an 
eight-hour day.” 

“Mr. Riley is president of the local 
here. Have you talked with him?” 

“Yes, he refers me to you.” 

“All right,” said Ogden, picking up 
the telephone. “Send Riley in here.” 

Riley presented himself. 

“Mr. Riley,” said Ogden, “this man 
here represents himself to be someone 
in authority from your union. He is 
demanding that the boys work an hour 
less each day. Says it is compulsory. 
Have you heard any discontent ex- 
pressed by our men as to the nine-hour 
day?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Are the boys making money?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Are we all happy and contented 
here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Callane says that he approached you 
before coming to me.” 

“Yes, sir; I turned him over to you 
because I did not know what to say to 
him.” 

“All right. Now, Mr. Callane, where 
do you come from? Where does your 
office hold forth?” 

“Detroit.” 

“And what can Detroit have to do 
with a place a thousand miles away, 
such as this, when it comes to adminis- 
tering the affairs of this company? 
Why should anyone in Detroit bother his 
head about things which do not concern 
him? If our boys are satisfied to work 
nine hours, and are made happy in so 
doing, then that is their own business, 
and they shall not be disturbed in doing 
as they see fit. When they want to 
work eight hours instead of nine, they 





will voice their sentiments through Mr. 
Riley here, or through our Square Deal 
Department. I think we will go on in 
the regular way in which we have been 
doing, unless the president of Local 237 
here informs me that a change is needed. 
We may consider this interview at an 
end now, I think, and I bid you ‘Good 
day, Mr. Callane.” 

Callane picked up his hat and glow- 
ered on them all. 

“Well, that’s the way you feel, eh? 
Well, I’ve given the ultimatum to Riley 
here, and you, too. It’s an eight-hour 
day here or we close the works. Two 
weeks from to-day I'll be back for an 
answer. You've got the bunch here 
camouflaged with stuff so that they will 
not ask for eight hours. I’m putting it 
up to Riley. He’d better see the men 
and tell them why I called. If the an- 
swer ain’t right, then you'll have a 
strike that ’ll cost a pot of money. Two 
weeks from today, you understand? 
It'll be eight hours or nuthin’. Think 
it over.” 

Callane raised his clenched fist high 
in the air and brought it down hard on 
the glass-covered table. ‘When we say 
eight hours we mean bizness, d'ye hear? 
The sooner you git wise, the better.” 
And Callane strode out. 

It was like a bombshell out of a clear 
sky. President Ramsey was the first 
to speak. 

“Looks like we are up against it.” 

Ogden paid no attention to the re- 
mark. Turning to Riley, he said: 

“Bob, go out and tell the men just 
what has happened. Tell them the 
truth. I’ve always dealt on the level 
with them, and I want them to think and 
know that I will still continue to do so. 
Find out what they think about this 
thing. You can give me an answer 
whenever you think it’s necessary.” 

“All right, chief,” said Riley, and he 
went out. 

Ramsey looked toward Van Dusen. 
“Pretty tough to be confronted with 
this, eh, Van?” The banker pulled on 
his cigar. Glancing at Ramsey, he said: 

“We're hit below the water-line, but 
still afloat. We've got a pretty good 
man running the ship, so let’s carry out 
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his orders if he has any to give.” 

Ogden said nothing. Finally he real- 
ized that something was expected of 
him, and said: 

“T’ve got to get the sentiment of the 
boys first, before I do anything. In the 
meantime you gentlemen will please go 
about your usual tasks, rest easy on the 
oars, and let the old ship drift down the 
stream until we see how far the current 
can carry her.” 

The officials left. Ogden went home, 
where he could think to his heart’s con- 
tent. And he admitted that the propo- 
sition needed a good dose of hard, con- 
structive thinking. But the next day he 
had arrived at no particular conclusion. 

The days wore on. No answer from 
Riley. Ogden was out in the yards 
and works every day. His smile, his 
demeanor, his disposition, and his ac- 
tions were just the same as they always 
had been. But he never once ques- 
tioned a man about unionism or working 
hours. He depended on Riley at the 
outset, and until he heard from Riley he 
would not assume the role of eavesdrop- 
per. But he saw things which rather 
puzzled him as to their ultimate mean- 
ing. 

He tried to be and was the same 
Glenn Ogden that he always had been. 
Yet it seemed to him that the men ap- 
peared to avoid him. 

What was the idea of the printed slips 
of paper which the men were passing 
around and comparing at the noon hour? 
What were the whisperings with several 
heads together? What of all the mys- 
tery that seemed to prevail among the 
men? And why, most of all, was there 
no word from Riley? Of course, Ogden 
could have ascertained the information 
as to what was transpiring, but he stead- 
fastly refused to do so unless that in- 
formation came from Bob Riley. 

It was getting into the middle of the 
last week. Ogden sat in his office. Mr. 
Johnson happened in. 

“Well, boy, it looks like we’re still on 
scratch, eh?” 

Johnson might have meant no offense, 
but he had the knack of saying the 
wrong thing sometimes. Ogden looked 
at him: 
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“Oh, bosh with and 
scratch!” 

And Ogden left to go and hunt up 
Riley. He found him. He felt that 
he must talk with someone, and Riley 
seemed to be the man. 

“Any news, Bob?” 

“No.” 

“You promised to give me an an- 
swer.” 

“You said I could give it when neces- 
sary, didn’t you?” 

“Te. 

“Then I'll have the answer when Cal- 
lane calls for his.” 

Ogden could not understand Riley’s 
manner. It was absolutely foreign to 
the way he had always acted before. 

“What are the men doing with the 
slips of paper, Bob?” 

“Voting.” 

“For what?” 

“Can't tell.” 

“All right, Bob. If you want to keep 
me in the dark on this thing, that is 
your business. You and I always un- 
derstood each other pretty well on the 
thing we call a ‘square deal, though, 
and I simply thought that you were still 
willing to help me.” 

With that Ogden gave it up as a bad 
job and walked away. He had decided 
upon one thing as a result of his con- 
versation with Riley. He would await 
developments until Callane called again. 

The day arrived. Callane was shown 
into the office. It was Ogden’s orders 
that he should be admitted. Bob Riley 
came in with him. 

It was Callane who spoke first: 

“Well, you know what I’m here for. 
What’s the verdict?” 

“I'd like to answer that question,” 
ejaculated Riley and, not waiting for 
permission, he proceeded: 

“Mr. Ogden, you commissioned me to 
tell the boys of Callane’s previous visit, 
and how he demanded that we work 
eight hours instead of nine. We held a 
meeting. I presided as usual. You 
said I might bring back an answer when 
I thought it was necessary. I think 
that necessary means now. We could 
have brought in an answer the day after 
the meeting if we had wanted to, for we 


you your 
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had decided that night. Now let me 
offer a little explanation. Just want to 
tell you what we talked about at our 
meeting. We talked mostly about you, 
Mr. Ogden.” 

Riley was warming up to his subject. 
His enunciation and grammar were per- 
fect. He continued: 

“Do you suppose that I forgot how 
you came down to my house and helped 
me last winter, when my wife and kid- 
dies were ill?” 

“Do you suppose Blanchard forgot 
how you sent your wife down to him to 
help nurse his family, all sick with the 
‘flu’? 

“Do you think O’Brien forgot how 
you brought his money to him when he 
was sick three weeks? 

“Do you think others forgot how you 
sent coal to them when their bins were 
bare? 

“Do you think for one instant that the 
thousand and one other kindnesses that 
were done by you for the boys could 
ever be forgotten? We voted the an- 
swer. I pledged the men to secrecy. 
We did some more voting out in the open 
vard to deceive you. That voting was 
on something entirely different. I acted 
in a manner which you did not under- 
stand. I coached the men to act toward 
vou in the same way. As I said be- 
fore, I have the answer ready, and it 
consists of four words.” 

“What is it?” spoke Callane. 

“WE WORK NINE HOURS.” 

“Then headquarters will wire a strike 
order here inside of ten hours. We'll 
put the plant out of business!” 

“Strike orders won't affect us,” spoke 
Riley. ‘We've seceded from the union. 
We have formed a new one called ‘Ajax 


No. 1.’ Let me introduce to you our 
new president, Mr. Glenn Ogden, 


elected by printed slips of paper, during 
various noonday meetings and deposited 
in the ballot-box at night. Election 
unanimous. Now, Callane, old scout, 
vou beat it back to Detroit and try your 
game on any other factory. I’ll bet you 
do not even get a smell inside the men’s 
kitchen out there.” 
4 
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“Huh!” said Callane, and he van- 
ished. 

“How can I thank you, Bob?” asked 
Ogden. 

“Don’t need any thanks,” said Riley. 
“You have acted like a man here and 
made men out of us. Ajax No. 1 meets 
to-night. Will you be there? You are 
supposed to preside.” 

“T sure will.” 

“Well, in case of another surprise in 
store for you at the meeting, better come 
prepared to make a speech.” 

And Bob Riley went out. 
lost himself in thought. 
soliloquized: 

“And Johnson thinks we are still on 
scratch!” 


Ogden 


Smilingly he 
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China Prohibits Cigarette 
Smoking 


P EKING—China’s ministry of the 

interior has telegraphed the fol- 
lowing circular instructions to the Shen- 
changs and Tutungs all over the coun- 
try, according to the Peking Daily 
News: 


“It has been noticed that almost 
everybody in the country has indulged 
in the use of cigars or cigarettes, which 
will become a worse curse to the nation 
than opium in former days, unless some 
restrictions are imposed. It is hereby 
decided that before taking up any meas- 
ure for the total prohibition of its use, 
the following restrictions shall be im- 
posed: 1. No boy or girl under 18 years 
of age shall be allowed to smoke cigars 
or cigarettes; 2. Any military or naval 
man using it shall be punished; 3. The 
use of cigars and cigarettes in all gov- 
ernment schools and colleges shall be 
strictly prohibited.” 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





The following decisions are selected from the most important of the current 
decisions, handed down by State and Federal Courts, passing upon questions of the 


law of banking or negotiable instruments. 


The word “opinion,” where used, indi- 


cates that the matter following is the opinion written by the court, in whole or in part. 


Presentment of Check 


Empire-Arizona Copper Company v. Shaw, 
Supreme Court of Arkansas, 181 
Pac. Rep. 464. 


CHECK must be presented for 
payment within a_ reasonable 
time after its issue, or the 

drawer will be discharged from liabil- 
ity to the extent of the loss occasioned 
to him by the delay. 

The question raised in this case was 
whether the check involved had been 
presented within proper time. The 
check was drawn by the defendant cor- 
poration and delivered to the plaintiff 
in payment for services rendered. On 
the day after it was delivered the plain- 
tiff presented it to the drawee bank, but 
the check was not paid. The parties 
disagreed as to the reason why it was 
not paid. The plaintiff testified that he 
was told at the bank that it did not 
have sufficient funds on hand and was 
requested to come back with the check 
the next day. The bank claimed that it 
offered to pay the check, but that the 
bills were of small denomination and 
that the plaintiff refused to receive 
them. At any rate, the plaintiff took 
the check with him to another state and 
there deposited it about ten days later. 
When the check finally arrived at the 
drawee bank the latter had failed and 
closed its doors. It was held that, un- 
der the circumstances, the check was 
presented within a reasonable time and 
that the drawer was liable. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Superior Court, Yava- 
pai County; John J. Sweeney, Judge. 
Action by R. W. Shaw against the 
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Empire-Arizona Copper Company and 
the Empire-Arizona Consolidated Cop- 
per Company. From judgment for 
plaintiff and an order refusing new 
trial, defendants appeal. Affirmed. 

Clark & Clark, of Prescott, for appel- 
lants. 

A. H. Favour, of Prescott, for ap- 
pellee. 

CUNNINGHAM, C. J. The ap- 
pellee performed services as a miner 
for the appellants in and about the sink- 
ing of a certain mining shaft on the 
mining properties of appellants. On 
the 31st day of May, 1917, the appellee 
and appellants owed to appellee the sum 
of $218.39, and therefore delivered to 
appellee a check drawn on the Com- 
mercial Bank of Parker, at Parker, 
Ariz. On the Ist day of June, 1917, 
appellee, R. W. Shaw, presented the 
check to said bank for payment. At the 
time the check was so presented for 
payment the appellants had an account 
with said bank and a fund sufficient in 
amount to pay said check. 

The check was not paid by the bank, 
and the parties do not agree as to the 
reason why the check was not paid at 
the time it was presented. The payor 
of the check, Commercial Bank of Par- 
ker, became insolvent and suspended 
business on June 10, 1917, and plain- 
tiff’s check was never paid. 

This action was commenced by the 
holder of the check, R. W. Shaw, the 
appellee, on or about the 27th day of 
July, 1917, against the drawers of the 
check, to recover the amount of the 
check, $218.39, with interest thereon at 
the legal rate, and costs. 

The defendants first pleaded pay- 
ment, satisfaction and discharge of the 
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debt ; then, in other later pleadings, they 
set forth that: 


“Plaintiff was negligent in cashing 
and collecting the said check, and wholly 
lacking in ordinary diligence, and that 
if any loss or damage has resulted to 
plaintiff, it is wholly due to his own 
negligence and lack of diligence in pre- 
senting and cashing said check.” 


The cause was tried before the court 
without a jury, and the court rendered 
judgment for the plaintiff for the 
amount claimed. From an order refus- 
ing a new trial, and from the judgment, 
the defendants appeal. 

The appellants assign as error the 
rendering of said judgment for the 
plaintiff for the reasons as follows: 


“(1) Because appellee was bound to 
present the check given to him at the 
earliest opportunity; that he had pre- 
sented it at the bank when the money 
was tendered him in full, and that he 
refused it because the bills were of 
smaller denomination than he wished to 
carry to Los Angeles. 

“(2) The court erred in rendering 
said judgment, because there is no evi- 
dence of any valid promise on the part 
of appellants to make good said check 
to appellee. 

“(3) The court erred in overruling 
appellants’ motion for a new trial, for 
the reasons above stated.” 


One of the controversies at the trial 
was the inquiry into the circumstances 
under which plaintiff failed to get the 
money from the bank on the Ist day of 
June, 1917. All parties concede that 
plaintiff was in the bank with the check 
on that date, and that some officer or 
employee of the bank examined the 
check, and did not object to payment 
because the drawer, the appellants, were 
short of funds with which to pay. The 
appellants contended at the trial that 
the bank offered to pay the check, and 
produced currency in bills of small de- 
nomination, which the plaintiff did not 
wish to accept, and, being informed by 
the bank that it then had no larger bills, 
piaintiff asked to have the check re- 
turned to him, which was done, and he 
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thereupon indicated that he would take 
the check with him to Los Angeles, and 
there collect it through a bank in that 
city; that plaintiff did not deposit the 
check in a Los Angeles bank for col- 
lection until after the 10th day of June, 
1917, on which date the Commercial 
Bank of Parker became insolvent. The 
appellants produced substantial evi- 
dence tending to support their said con- 
tention. 

On the other hand, the plaintiff con- 
tended that when he, in person, pre- 
sented the check to the said payor bank 
on the Ist day of June, 1917, at Parker, 
the person representing the bank at the 
time of such presentation of the check 
stated to plaintiff that heavy demands 
had been made of the bank’s supply 
of cash, and that they had paid out so 
much money during the day that they 
did not have on hand a sufficient amount 
of money with which to cash this par- 
ticular check at that time, and suggested 
to plaintiff that the bank would receive, 
during the night following, plenty of 
money, and if he, the plaintiff, would 
return with the check on the next morn- 
ing, June 2, 1917, that the bank would 
then pay the check. The apellee did 
not wait until the next day, but pro- 
ceeded to Los Angeles, and then on the 
9th, 10th or 11th day of June, 1917, 
he deposited the check with a bank for 
collection. Plaintiff did not know that 
the Commercial Bank of Parker became 
insolvent until after he had deposited 
the check with the Los Angeles bank. 

The plaintiff produced substantial 
testimony tending to establish all of 
such disputed facts. 

“A check must be presented for pay- 
ment within a reasonable time after its 
issue, or the drawer will be discharged 
from liability thereon to the extent of 
the loss caused by the delay.” Para- 
graph 4331, R. S. Ariz. 1918, Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law. 

Under the conflicting evidence, the 
trial court has necessarily determined 
that the plaintiff presented the check 
to the bank within a reasonable time 
after its issue. The determination of 
that fact is wholly within the province 
of the court trying the facts; and the 
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evidence, while conflicting on that ques- 
tion, amply sustains the conclusion 
reached, and, as a consequence, the con- 
clusion reached on conflicting evidence 
will not be disturbed by this court be- 
cause of such conflict. 

The holder of the check was not 
bound to present it for payment “‘at the 
earliest opportunity,” as contended by 
appellants, but he was bound to present 
the check for payment “within a rea- 
sonable time after its issue” to prevent 
the discharge of the drawer to the extent 
of loss arising from unreasonable delay. 
Paragraph 4331, supra. Whether the 
plaintiff did present the check for pay- 
ment within a reasonable time in the 
circumstances here shown was a ques- 
tion of fact, and that question has been 
determined adversely to the appellants. 

The appellants insist that the judg- 
ment is erroneous because the bank of- 
fered to pay the check and the holder of 
the check refused to accept the kind of 
money he was offered by the bank. This 
contention, like the former, was neces- 
sarily decided against the appellants. 
On this dispute, the evidence was also 
conflicting, as indicated above. The 
court necessarily found that the bank re- 
quested the holder of the check to re- 
turn later for payment, as plaintiff's 
evidence tends to prove. 

The second statement of error, to wit, 
“The court erred in rendering said judg- 
ment because there is no evidence of 
any valid promise on the part of ap- 
pellants to make good said check to ap- 
pellee.” is set forth upon the theory 
that the appellee’s debt, owing by ap- 
pellants, was paid, satisfied, and dis- 
charged by them by the issuance of a 
check to their creditor. Such is not the 
law, unless, as a fact, the creditor ac- 
cepts the check as final payment. The 
appellants do not claim that the appellee 
did accept the check as a final payment, 
but they insist that appellee sustained 
a loss because he failed to use ordinary 
diligence in presenting his check to the 
bank for payment. The appellants no- 
where directly contend that they, the 
drawers of the check, lost anything be- 
cause of the plaintiff's failure to present 





the check for payment within a reason- 
able time after they issued the check 
and delivered it to him. The bank sus- 
pended business a short time after the 
check was issued, and the appellants 
had a fund with the bank subject to the 
said check, and sufficient in amount to 
pay the check at the time the bank be- 
came insolvent, and from such facts the 
inference may be drawn that the appel- 
lants lost a portion of their said funds 
by such insolvency, but no inference can 
be drawn from such facts that the appel- 
lants suffered a loss because of the ap- 
pellee’s unreasonable delay in present- 
ing the check for payment. The appel- 
lants nowhere directly claim a loss from 
such cause. 

Upon the whole case, we find no re- 
versible error on the record. As a con- 
sequence, the judgment must be affirmed. 


& 


Drawee Bank May Recover 
Money Paid on Checks 
Bearing Forged 
Indorsement 


Merchants’ National Bank v. Federal State 
Bank, Supreme Court of Michigan, 
172 N. W. Rep. 390. 


Six checks, drawn by a corporation 
on the plaintiff bank, in some way fell 
into the hands of a person for whom 
they were not intended. He forged the 
indorsements of the payees on the 
checks and deposited them in his ac- 
count in the defendant bank. The 
checks were collected through the clear- 
ing house. When the drawer discov- 
ered that the checks had been forged it 
immediately notified the plaintiff bank. 
This was on August Ist. Before taking 
any action the vice-president of the bank 
waited for further evidence. On Sat- 
urday, August 4th, a confession was 
obtained from the forger and on the 6th 
the plaintiff notified the defendant bank. 
The court decided that the notice had 
been given with sufficient promptness to 
entitle the plaintiff to recover. How- 
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ever, for other reasons, set forth in the 
opinion, the plaintiff was not permitted 
to recover on two of the checks. 


OPINION 


Error to Circuit Court, Wayne 
County; Henry A. Mandell, Judge. 

Action by the Merchants’ National 
Bank against the Federal State Bank. 
To review judgment for plaintiff, de- 
fendant brings error. Affirmed. 

FELLOWS, J. This case concerns 
the forgeries of one Stephen I. Kux, an 
employee of Houseman-Spitzley Corpo- 
ration, one of whose forgeries was in- 
volved in the case of Houseman-Spitzley 
Corporation v. American State Bank 
and Federal State Bank, 205 Mich. 268, 
171 N. W. 543. A reference to that 
case will disclose the relations and trans- 
actions of the parties. The instant case 
involves the following checks drawn by 
Houseman-Spitzley Corporation: (1) 
a check for $1,000 payable to Thomas 
H. Conway; (2) a check for $500 pay- 
able to H. E. Funke; (3) a check for 
$1,493 payable to Russ J. Cristy; (4) 
a check for $700 payable to Anton 
Kaier; (5) a check for $918.01 payable 
to Carrie Esterling; (6) a check for 
$782.32 payable to E. A. Barron. Upon 
each of these checks Kux forged the 
name of the payee and deposited them 
with defendant, receiving credit there- 
for in his account. Defendant in turn 
indorsed them, and they were paid 
through the clearing house by plaintiff 
(in ease of one check by plaintiff's as- 
signor), and charged to the account of 
Houseman-Spitzley Corporation. Upon 
learning of the forgeries Houseman- 
Spitzley Corporation promptly notified 
its bank, the plaintiff here. This seems 
to have been on August Ist. The vice- 
president required more proof befcrc 
teking action. A confession was obtain- 
ed from Kux August 2nd. This was 
taken by a stenographer before an as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney, the tran- 
seript of which was delivered to Mr. 
Spitzley of the Houseman-Spitzley 
Corporation on Saturday, August 4th. 
On Monday, August 6th, notice of the 
forgeries was given to defendant by the 





plaintiff. As to the checks (1) to and 
including (4) the defendant here inter- 
posed the same defense as in the other 
case, that it was relieved of liability by 
failure to more promptly give notice of 
the forgeries. The trial judge declined 
to follow defendant’s counsel, but enter- 
tained the view that as matter of law 
the notice was given within a reasonable 
time. He therefore directed a verdict 
for the amount of these four checks. 
Defendant here assigns error on this di- 
rection and the refusal of the court to 
direct a verdict for it. In the other 
case we held that defendant was not 
relieved from liability by the delay un- 
less it was to its prejudice, and that 
upon the facts it had not shown preju- 
dice. As to the four checks now under 
consideration, the facts on this record 
are the same as those in the other case, 
except that the delay in giving notice 
was less here than there. The instant 
case upon this question is controlled by 
the opinion in the other case, which 
fully considers and discusses the law 
applicable to the state of facts here un- 
der consideration. Defendant’s assign- 
ments of error are overruled. 

As to the other two checks a different 
situation is presented. While Kux 
forged the names of the payees on the 
checks to Carrie Esterling and E. A. 
Barron and deposited them in his a¢- 
count, he gave his own check, which 
was subsequently cashed, to these 
parties for an amount greater in each 
instance than the amount of the checks 
appropriated, and the deal with each of 
these parties was an actual deal, a pur- 
chase from them of an interest in prop- 
erty; therefore Houseman-Spitzley 
Corporation paid, although by circuity, 
for the interest in the lands which it 
purchased from Carrie Esterling and E. 
A. Barron, and was not damaged by the 
transaction. If the Houseman-Spitzley 
Corporation was not damaged by these 
forged indorsements, it could not call 
upon its own bank to make good losses it 
had not suffered by these particular 
transactions, nor recover for damages 
which had not been occasioned by these 
particular forgeries. If it could not re- 
cover from its bank, plaintiff here, it is 
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obvious that plaintiff cannot recover 
from defendant. The trial judge enter- 
tained this view, and directed a verdict 
for-the defendant as to these two checks. 
Plaintiff assigns error upon this direc- 
tion and the refusal to direct a verdict 
in its favor. Its assignments of error 
are also overruled. 

The judgment must be affirmed. 

OSTRANDER, J. (dissenting in 


part). Plaintiff paid a forged check 
which defendant had indorsed, and 
plaintiff sued the indorser. I am not 


able to see what Houseman-Spitzley has 
to do with the matter. True it was 
Houseman-Spitzley’s check, and has 
been charged by plaintiff to its account, 
but how does the fact that Houseman- 
Spitzley got, indirectly, something of 
value change the situation? I am of 
opinion that the judgment should be re- 
versed, and a new trial granted. 


& 


Bank Liable on Check Certi- 
fied in Violation of Statute 


Smith v. Hubbard, Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan, 171 N. W. Rep. 546. 


The laws of Michigan, similar to the 
laws in many of the other states, ex- 
pressly prohibit the certification of a 
check by a bank, unless the drawer 
actually has on deposit to his credit the 
amount for which the check is drawn. 

In this case the cashier of a bank in 
Michigan certified a check for $1,000 
at a time when the drawer had on de- 
posit only $75. The cashier took the 
drawer’s note for $1,000, but this was 
a mere subterfuge by which he hoped 
to get around the law in case the ques- 
tion came up later and no record of 
the note or the certification was made 
on the books of the bank. 

After passing through several hands 
the check was delivered to the plaintiff 
in payment for land. The plaintiff had 
no knowledge of the circumstances in 
which the check was certified and there 
was nothing connected with the transac- 
tion to put him upon notice of the fraud. 
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It was held that since the plaintiff 
was a holder in due course, the drawee 
bank was liable on the check, notwith- 
standing the fact that its cashier vio- 
lated the law in certifying it. 


OPINION 
Error to Circuit Court, St. Clair 
County; Eugene F. Law, Judge. 
Action by Charles Smith against 


Frank W. Hubbard and others, copart- 
ners doing business as the Palms Bank 
of Frank W. Hubbard & Co. From a 
judgment for plaintiff, defendants bring 
error. Affirmed. 

STEERE, J. In this action, com- 
menced in the circuit court of St. Clair 
county on October 18, 1917, plaintiff 
recovered a judgment against defend- 
ants in the sum of $1.036.25 upon the 
following certified check: 





“No. . 
Palms, Mich., July 27, 1915. 
“Palms Bank of Frank W. Hubbard 
& Co. 
“Pay to the order of E. W. Mapes 
$1,000, one thousand dollars. 
“Eli Sawdon.” 


Across the face of this was written 
the following: 


“Good when properly indorsed. B. 
D. Wright, Cash. July 27, °15.” 


Indorsed upon the back of said check 
were the following names, in the follow- 
ing order: E. W. Mapes; Eli Sawdon; 
Flavel G. Briggs. 

On July 27, 1915, when this check 
was certified, defendants were and had 
been for a number of years, conducting 
a general banking business at Palms, 
Mich., under the name of the “Palms 
Bank of Frank W. Hubbard & Co.” 
Bert D. Wright was and had been cash- 
ier of said bank for about seven years. 
Eli Sawdon and his father-in-law, E. 
W. Mapes, were customers of said bank, 
and partners engaged in taking drain- 
age contracts in different parts of the 
country. Flavel G. Briggs, one of the 
indorsers, was and is a resident of 
Arkansas, to whom Sawdon became in- 
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debted, and delivered the check as col- 
lateral security to notes given therefor. 

Plaintiff was and is also a resident 
of Arkansas, who received the check 
from Briggs’ attorney in payment for 
eighty acres of land purchased for 
Briggs. Briggs and plaintiff, who con- 
secutively acquired this check, each 
testified that he then had no knowledge 
of any claim against its validity, but 
took the same in good faith, for a valu- 
able consideration, on the strength of 
its being what it purported. Smith 
testified in part as follows: 


“Q. I ask you if you are now the 
owner of this check? A. Yes. 

“Q. What did you give in exchange 
for this check? A. Traded 80 acres of 
land. * * * T have had some ex- 
perience in dealing with banks and 
checks. I accepted this check at face 
value, because it was certified and writ- 
ten out in the usual manner and signed. 
IT had no intimation that there would be 
any defense to the payment of said 


check.” 


The date of the check, certification, 
and genuineness of signatures are con- 
ceded. The authority of Wright to 
certify the check and the innocence of 
plaintiff as holder are not admitted, and 
it is further contended that the delay 
which intervened between the time of 
issuance and time of demanding pay- 
ment estops recovery. 

In explanation of how this check, is- 
sued at Palms, Mich., was put afloat in 
Arkansas, it is shown that Sawdon se- 
cured it from Wright to use in bidding 
at contract lettings for drainage work, 
where certified checks are required to 
accompany the bid, and first sent it to 
his partner, Mapes, at Armada, Ark., 
for that purpose. He later went there 
with a dredge to do some drainage work, 
and at Judsonia rented a house from 
Briggs, and while his tenant succeeded 
in borrowing some money from him, 
turning over to him this certified check 
for collateral security, as Briggs and a 
Dr. Huntley, of Judsonia, both testify, 
and the court found, although Sawdon 
testified it was for safe-keeping. Saw- 
don defaulted in payment, and, learn- 
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ing the Palms bank declined to honor 
the check, Briggs employed counsel and 
brought suit on the paper in White 
county, Ark., against Sawdon, Mapes, 
Wright and the bank. Mapes, Wright 
and the bank avoided the action by a 
successful motion, before pleading, to 
quash the proceedings as to them be- 
cause of defective service. Sawdon 
pleaded issuably. and on trial judoment 
was rendered against him for $816.39; 
one of the findings in the judgment be- 
ing that he had given Briggs the certi- 
fied check as collateral to secure pay- 
ment of the debt sued upon. Briggs 
then directed his attorney, Mr. Rachel, 
to realize for him upon the certified 
check as best he could, by either sale, 
suit, or otherwise, and Rachel disposed 
of it to plaintiff in payment on a farm 
land purchase which he was negotiating 
with him for Briggs, assuring him it 
was genuine and that, if desired, he 
would lend his professional assistance 
in putting it through the ordinary “due 
course of collection,’ which he did, and, 
payment being refused by defendant, 
this action followed. 

The case was tried before the court 
without a jury, and on request of coun- 
sel findings of fact, with conclusions of 
law thereon, were filed. The court’s 
findings of fact, which we have to a de- 
gree outlined, are well sustained by the 
evidence, largely undisputed, and con- 
clude as follows: 


“At the time Smith accepted the check 
he did not know that either the bank 
or Sawdon claimed the check to be in- 
valid, nor did he have any reason to 
believe that the check was not good, 
nor anything to put him on inquiry as 
to its validity. At this time Attorney 
Rachel had been advised that Sawdon 
claimed Briggs had obtained possession 
of the check by a wrongful act and also 
that the bank claimed the check to be 
invalid.” 


Holding that under the undisputed 
evidence Rachel was agent of Briggs, 
and not plaintiff, when he paid the latter 
this certified check on the land purchase, 
the court found that plaintiff then be- 
came a bona fide holder of the check in 














good faith, for full value, and the bank 
was bound by its certification to honor 
it. 

Defendant’s assignments of error are 
directed against the court’s conclusions 
of law, refusal to make certain requested 
findings of proven facts, and certain 
findings made which are claimed to be 
contrary to the evidence. 

For full consideration of the case, 
defendant was permitted to show, 
against timely objection by plaintiff, 
that, needing a certified check for 
$1,000 to use in his drain bidding and 
only having $75 in his account at the 
bank, Sawdon arranged with the cash- 
ier, Wright, to issue him this certified 
check and take his note for that amount; 
that no record of the certified check or 
the $1,000 note Sawdon gave was en- 
tered in the books of the bank, nor 
credit given Sawdon for the note in 
his account, the note has never been 
paid, and Sawdon is, and then was, 
financially irresponsible. These facts, 
thourh not disputed, were rejected by 
the trial court as immaterial. 

Of defendant’s claim that plaintiff 
adovted Rachel as his agent in connec- 
tion with the transfer of the certified 
check. and Rachel’s knowledge is im- 
putable to him, we think the trial court 
rightly found from undisputed testimony 
that when plaintiff became owner of 
the note he was dealing with Rachel as 
Briggs’ attorney and agent, with no 
knowledge of anv of the facts relative 
to the issuance of the check, and find 
no evidence in the record that any of 
those facts were known to Rachel. He 
and Briggs did know that the bank had 
declined to recognize the check in 
Briggs’ hands, and that Sawdon was 
claiming Briggs had no right to it, and 
they knew that Briggs’ claim to it as 
collateral to Sawdon’s notes had been 
determined in his favor in his recent 
suit with Sawdon. Their testimony is 
positive that its payment to plaintiff 
on the land purchase was a bona fide 
business transaction, and there is no 
testimony to the contrary. We think 
the court’s conclusion that Smith was a 
good-faith innocent holder for value is 
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sustained by the proofs; anything to the 
contrary is but surmise, based chiefly 
on knowledge of facts developed at the 
trial, of which there is no proof that 
any of the Arkansas parties had actual 
knowledge. 

It may be conceded that under the 
facts disclosed by defendant’s evidence 
Wright violated the banking laws when 
he certified this check, and as between 
the bank, Sawdon, and Mapes the certi- 
fication is a nullity, and the note given 
by Sawdon was, as defendant’s counsel 
contend, “‘a fictitious nullity, which is 
prohibited by the statutes’; but the 
fundamental infirmity of the defense 
throughout is that plaintiff was not a 
party to any of those proceedings and 
knew nothing of them. 

That defendant was operating as a 
private bank under a partnership or- 
ganization furnishes it no immunity 
from the well-settled rules of law ap- 
plicable to certified checks issued in the 
customary course of banking business. 
It was operating as a bank, and hold- 
ing itself out to the public as such. 
Wright was, and had been for years, its 
cashier in that business, dealing with 
the public for it in that capacity. As 
cashier he had inherent authority to 
certify checks and bind the bank thereby 
to the same extent as though it were 
duly incorporated for conduct of the 
same line of business. Tripp v. Cur- 
tenius, 36 Mich. 495, 24 Am. Rep. 610; 
Morse on Banks and Banking (5th Ed) 
section 413. 

It is undisputed that this instrument. 
as issued and put afloat by defendant, 
was good on its face as a certified 
check. Certain lines of defense avail- 
able against other negotiable instru- 
ments do not apply to this class of com- 
mercial paper. To it the rules relative 
to prompt presentment for payment 
have scant application within the statute 
of limitations. Checks are by custom 
certified, in order that the holders may 
in their business transactions make use 
of them as a substitute for money, and 
in their function to that end in the busi- 
ness world they are not expected to be 
as promptly returned to the bank issu- 
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ing them for redemption as ordinary 
checks, notes, or similar negotiable pa- 
per. When so certified and issued, any 
holder who has become owner of such 
paper in good faith for value has a di- 
rect claim and right of action against 
the bank which certified it, regardless 
of its relations with the depositor, or 
condition of the drawer’s account with 
the bank, or other circumstances attend- 
ing its certification. It is good in the 
hands of a bona fide holder for value, 
although the maker had no funds in the 
bank when it was certified. Union 
Trust Co. v. Preston Nat. Bank, 136 
Mich., 460, 99 N. W. 399, 112 Am. 
St. Rep. 370, 4 Ann. Cas. 347; First 
Nat. Bank v. Union Trust Co., 158 
Mich. 95, 122 N. W. 547, 133 Am. St. 
Rep. 362. The opinion in the Preston 
Case, by Justice Carpenter, exhaustively 
reviews the authorities upon the subject, 
and covers in substance, as we think, the 
controlling questions involved here. 

The practice and principles involved 
in certifying checks, and their import 
when issued, was long ago decisively 
reviewed by Justice Swayne in Mer- 
chants’ Bank v. State Bank, 10 Wall. 
604, 19 L. Ed. 1008, and has been often 
cited in later decisions upon the subject. 
This court cited and quoted from it with 
approval in First Nat. Bank v. Currie, 
147 Mich. 72, 110 N. W. 499, 9 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 698, 118 Am. St. Rep. 537, 
11 Ann. Cas. 241. 

This certified check from a bank in 
Michigan found its way to and was put 
afloat by its payor in Arkansas, had ap- 
parently passed through several hands, 
and bore the signature of three in- 
dorsers, the last being Briggs, a busi- 
ness man in White county, in that state, 
and, in a deal for some land in Van 
Buren county, was passed by his attor- 
ney and agent upon plaintiff with the as- 
surance that it was genuine. Recogniz- 
ing, from his experience in dealing with 
banks and checks, that it was a certified 
check in usual form, with ‘“‘no intimation 
that there would be any defense to its 
payment,” as he states, he accepted it in 
good faith in exchange for 80 acres of 
land. It was on its face under the law 
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an absolute undertaking of the certify- 
ing bank to honor it when presented for 
payment at any time before barred by 
the statute of limitations. No obligation 
rested upon him to, at his peril, make 
investigation into the reason for and 
circumstances of its certification. We 
find nothing in the situation presented 
here which relieves defendant from its 
obligation under the well-settled and 
somewhat emphatic rules of law estab- 
lished in recognition of the importance 
of the verity of certified checks as a 
medium of exchange in the business 
world under the law merchant. 
The judgment is affirmed. 


& 


The Right to Rescind a Con- 
tract for Purchase of 
Bank Stock 


Costello v. Sykes, Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, 172 N. W. Rep. 907. 


The defendants were owners of ten 
shares of stock in the Calhoun State 
Bank. The par value of the stock was 
$100 a share. The books of the bank 
showed that the bank had a paid in 
capital of $35,000 and a surplus and un- 
divided profits amounting to $11,250. 
These figures gave the stock a bcok 
value of $136 a share and the plaintiff 
bought the defendant’s ten shares on 
this basis. At the time of the sale both 
the plaintiff and the defendants believed 
that the statements contained in the 
bank books were true. But after the 
sale it developed that the bank’s capital 
was impaired and that it had neither 
surplus nor undivided profits. 

It was held that these circumstances 
did not give the plaintiff the right to 
rescind his contract and recover back 
the purchase price. The court pointed 
out that the situation here is the same 
as where the holder of a note sells it, 
both he and the purchaser believing 
that the maker and indorser are solvent. 
If it later turns out that the note is 
worthless, by reason of the insolvency 
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of the parties liable on it, the purchaser 
has no recourse against the seller in the 
absence of fraud, unless the latter has 
made himself liable as indorser or guar- 
antor. 


OPINION 


Appeal from District Court, Henne- 
pin County ; Rockwood, Judge. 

Action by John P. Costello against 
Alice G. Sykes and another. From an 
order sustaining a demurrer to the com- 
plaint, plaintiff appeals. Order affirmed. 

LEES, C. Appeal from order sus- 
taining a demurrer to the complaint on 
the ground that it failed to state a cause 
of action. In substance the material al- 
legations are as follows: 


The Calhoun State Bank was a Min- 
nesota banking corporation having, ac- 
cording to its books, a paid-in capital of 
$35,000, a surplus of $5,250, and undi- 
vided profits of $6,000. Respondents 
were stockholders. The par value of a 
share of stock was $100. If the bank’s 
capital was unimpaired, and it had the 
surplus and undivided profits shown by 
its books, a share of stock was worth at 
least $136. Respondents sold ten shares 
of stock to appellant for $1,360. At 
the time of the sale the parties to the 
transaction believed that the bank’s cap- 
ital had not been impaired, that its as- 
sets and liabilities were as set forth in 
its books, that it had the surplus and 
profits referred to; that its books were 
kept correctly, and that the book valve 
of its stock was not less than $136 per 
share. In fact, it had neither surplus 
nor undivided profits. Its employees 
had kept its books so as to conceal de- 
faleations of which they were guilty, 
and its assets had been depleted until 
its stock was worth but $60 per share. 
Such employes are insolvent, and there 
is no way of making good their defalca- 
tions. The parties to the sale were mu- 
tually mistaken as to the assets of the 
bank, the actual value and the book 
value of its stock, and the amount of 
its surplus and undivided profits. Upon 
discovering the truth, appellant ten- 
dered the stock to respondents and de- 
manded repayment of the purchase 


price, and, his demand being refused, 
sues for a rescission of the contract of 
sale. 

The sole question presented is 
whether the mistake alleged is of such 
a character as to give rise to a right to 
rescind. 

The subject-matter of the contract of 
sale was ten shares of the capital stock 
of the bank. There was no mistake as 
to its identity or existence. A mistake 
relating merely to the attributes, qual- 
ity, or value of the subject of a sale does 
not warrant a rescission. Neither does 
a mistake respecting something which 
was a matter of inducement to the mak- 
ing of the contract, where the means 
of information were open alike to both 
parties, and each was equally innocent, 
and there was no concealment of facts 
and no imposition. A leading case is 
Kennedy v. Panama, etc., Mail Co., L. 
R. 2 Q. B. Cas. 580. Like the one at 
bar, it involved a contract for the sale of 
corporate stock. The corporation owned 
and operated a line of steamships. Both 
parties bona fide believed that it had 
obtained a valuable contract to carry 
government mails, but it turned out that 
the contract was made without author- 
ity. The government refused to ratify 
it, and so the value of the stock was 
much less than the parties supposed. 
It was contended, as it is here, that 
there was a difference in substance be- 
tween shares in a company with and 
shares in a company without such a con- 
tract, that this was a difference which 
went to the very root of the matter in- 
volved, and that, therefore, the pur- 
chaser was entitled to rescind. The 
contention did not meet with the court’s 
approval, and it was held that the case 
was one of innocent misapprehension, 
that a rescission could not be had, and 
that there was not such a complete dif- 
ference in substance between what was 
supposed to be and what was taken as 
would constitute a failure of considera- 
tion. The purchaser got the very shares 
he intended to buy and they were far 
from being of no value. Such are the 
facts in the case at bar, for appellant 
got the shares he intended to buy. His 
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complaint is that they are worth but 
$60, instead of $136, each. The Ken- 
nedy Case has been widely and approv- 
ingly cited by courts of last resort in 
this country. The principles it lays 
down are those which have been ap- 
proved in the following, among many 
other decisions: Otis v. Cullum, 92 U. 
S. 447, 23 L. Ed. 496; Dambmann v. 
Schulting, 75 N. Y. 55; Hecht v. 
Batcheller, 147 Mass. 335, 17 N. E. 
651, 9 Am. St. Rep. 708; Cavanagh v. 
Tyson, 227 Mass. 437, 116 N. E. 818; 
Sankey’s Ex’r v. Bank, 78 Pa. 48; 
Wheat v. Cross, 31 Md. 99, 1 Am. Rep. 
28; Sample v. Bridgforth, 72 Miss. 293, 
16 South. 876; Smith v. Tewalt, 9 Ind. 
App. 646, 37 N. E. 294; Wood v. Boyn- 
ton, 64 Wis. 265, 25 N. W. 42, 54 Am. 
Rep. 610; Moore v. Scott, 47 Neb. 346, 
66 N. W. 441. 

Appellant takes the position that 
there was a mistake as to the existence 
of the bank’s supposed surplus and un- 
divided profits. In this connection it is 
argued that since banks are under the 
supervision of public officials, whose 
duty it is to examine their books and 
obtain quarterly reports, which are pub- 
lished, he had the right to rely on such 
books and published reports, and, that 
respondents are blamable because they 
are not correct. It is therefore asserted 
that the parties to a sale of bank stock 
do not stand on the same footing as the 
parties to a sale of stock in other corpo- 
rations. There are a number of statu- 
tory provisions which lend support to 
appellant’s position, but we are not con- 
vinced that a mere stockholder in a 
bank is chargeable as a matter of law 
with responsibility for the manner in 
which its books are kept, or that greater 
reliance may be placed upon their ac- 
curacy than may be placed upon the ac- 
curacy of the books of any other corpo- 
ration, by a purchaser of its stock. 

Thwing v. Hall, 40 Minn, 184, 41 N. 
W. 815, and Cobb v. Cole, 44 Minn. 278, 
16 N. W. 364, are cited as cases com- 
mitting this court to a doctrine at vari- 
ance with that generally adopted in 
other jurisdictions. Chapman v. Cole, 
12 Gray (Mass.) 141, 71 Am. Dec. 739, 
Sherwood v. Walker, 66 Mich. 568, 33 
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N. W. 919, 11 Am. St. Rep. 531, Han- 
nah v. Steinman, 159 Cal. 142, 112 
Pac. 1094, and cases of similar nature 
are also cited, and Prof. Williston’s 
language at section 656 of his treatise on 
the subject of Sales is quoted to sus- 
tain appellant’s contention. 

Thwing v. Hall, supra, differs from 
the case at bar in that it was an action 
for the specific performance of an execu- 
tory contract of sale, instead of one to 
rescind an executed contract, and espe- 
cially in that there was a representation 
made by the seller to the buyer, relied 
on by the latter, as to a material fact 
which was untrue, although the seller 
believed it to be true. 

In Cobb v. Cole, supra, the parties 
had been partners. There was a dis- 
solution, and it was agreed that one of 
the partners who retired from the firm 
should receive from the others a sum 
equal to his interest in the firm ‘as 
the same then appeared upon the 
books.” A statement was prepared from 
the books, which was erroneous in fact, 
although the parties believed it was cor- 
rect. The retiring partner was allowed 
to recover the sum actually due him as 
shown by the books, after he had been 
paid the sum which appeared to be due 
him according to the erroneous state- 
ment. 

We see nothing in either case indicat- 
ing that this state has departed from the 
generally accepted rules which we stated 
at the outset. 

In Chapman v. Cole, supra, plaintiff 
gave defendant a gold piece, believing 
it was 50 cents, and was allowed to 
recover it back on the ground, as stated 
by the court, that there was a mistake 
as to the identity of the subject-matter 
of the transaction. 

Sherwood v. Walker, supra, and Han- 
nah v. Steinman, supra, fairly sustain 
appellant’s contention. The former case 
was decided by a divided court, with a 
dissenting opinion by Sherwood, J. The 
effect of the decision was subsequently 
expressly limited to the peculiar facts 
of the case in Nester v. Mich. Land Co., 
69 Mich. 290, 37 N. W. 278. 

The views of Prof. Williston also 
favor the contention and are entitled to 
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respect. His views do not appear to 
be shared by other authors. Leake on 
Contracts (6th Ed.) p. 229; 1 Story, 
Eq. Jur. section 160; Page on Con- 
tracts, section 155; Hammon on Con- 
tracts, section 99; Black on Rescission, 
section 141. The weight of authority 
is with the respondents, so far as the 
general principle under consideration is 
here involved. 

If the question were one of first im- 
pression, we should not be inclined to 
open up a new field for litigation by 
adopting the rule that a contract for the 
sale of corporate stock may be rescind- 
ed merely because both parties were mis- 
taken about the nature or extent of the 
assets or liabilities of the corporation, 
if the means of information are open 
alike to both and there is no conceal- 
ment of facts or imposition. Upon the 
sale of a note both parties may be mis- 
taken as to the solvency of the maker, 
or of an indorser or guarantor of pay- 
ment, and may deal on the assumption 
that the paper is good when in fact the 
unknown insolvency of the parties liable 
for its payment makes it worthless. 

In the absence of fraud or inequitable 
conduct on the part of the seller of 
property of that kind, we had supposed 
the buyer could not have a rescission. 
He can always protect himself against 
possible loss by requiring the seller to 
guarantee or secure the payment of the 
paper. See Day v. Kinney, 131 Mass. 
37; Burgess v. Chapin, 5 R. I. 225. 

We think this should be the rule when 
stock in a corporation is the subject of 
a contract of sale, and conclude that the 
learned trial judge correctly disposed 
of the case, and the order sustaining the 
demurrer is affirmed. 


& 


Superintendent of Banking 
Refuses to Issue Certificate 
of Authorization to Trust 
Company 
Farmers Loan and Trust Bank v. Hirning, 


Supreme Court of South Dakota, 
172 N. W. 981. 


The plaintiff trust company brought 
action against the defendant, as pub- 


lic examiner and superintendent of 
banks, to compel him to issue a certifi- 
cate authorizing the trust company to 
commence business. 

The statutes of South Dakota pro- 
vide that the examiner shall withhold 
the certificate if he has reason to be- 
lieve that the company was formed for 
any other than the legitimate business 
contemplated by the banking law. 

The examiner answered that, in his 
opinion, the company had not been 
formed for legitimate purposes, but was 
a mere scheme of promotion, to enable 
the promoters to make large commis- 
sions on the sale of their stock. 

In his answer he showed that the com- 
pany was organized with a eapital stock 
of $500,000 and that the entire stock 
was immediately issued to the promoters. 
All but a few shares, which were re- 
tained by the directors, were then 
pledged with a savings bank for a loan 
of $350,000. To this the promoters 
added $150,000 in cash, thus making 
up the capital of the company. The 
par value of the shares was $100 and 
the stock was sold to the public, most- 
ly farmers, at $200 a share. They ad- 
vertised that $100 of the purchase price 
was to be set aside as a surplus of the 
new company. This statement was un- 
true. As a matter of fact the sum of 
$100 on each share sold was retained 
by the promoters for themselves. It 
was held that the examiner acted 
properly in refusing to issue a certifi- 
cate and the application of the company 
to compel the issuance of a certificate 
was denied. 

OPINION 

Original proceeding in mandamus by 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Bank against 
John Hirning, as Public Examiner and 
ex officio Superintendent of Banks and 
Trust Companies. Application denied. 

SMITH, P. J. This is an original 
proceeding by mandamus to compel the 
defendant, as public examiner and ex 
officio superintendent of banks and trust 
companies, to issue to plaintiff corpora- 
tion a certificate authorizing it to com- 
mence business at the city of Sioux 
Falls as a banking and trust company. 

The petition for the writ alleges that 
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since the motion of November, 1918, 
plaintiff has been a corporation duly 
organized and existing under chapter 
255, Laws of 1911, and acts amendatory 
thereof, with its principal place of busi- 
ness at the city of Sioux Falls; that the 
capital stock of said corporation con- 
sists of 5,000 shares, of the par value of 
$100 each; that upon the formation of 
the corporation all its said stock was 
subscribed for at the par value of $100 
per share, and $500,000 from the sale of 
said stock was paid into and is now in 
the treasury of said corporation, and 
held by it for the purpose of transacting 
business under the authority of its arti- 
cles of incorporation as a trust com- 
pany ; that plaintiff has done everything 
required to be done under the laws of 
this state to entitle it to open its doors 
and engage in said business, and is pre- 
pared to do everything which may be 
required of it by order of said public 
examiner under the laws of the state; 
that the said public examiner, after mak- 
ing a full investigation and examination 
of all the proceedings referred to, claims 
without right, reason, or authority that 
he has reason to believe, and does be- 
lieve, after such examination, that the 
stockholders have formed said corpora- 
tion for other than the legitimate busi- 
ness contemplated by the act authorizing 
its organization; and that, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the attorney general 
he has announced that he will not issue 
to this plaintiff a certificate showing that 
it is lawfully entitled to commence busi- 
ness, and will not authorize or allow 
said corporation to engage in said busi- 
ness. 

The questions involved are submitted 
to the court upon objections to the an- 
swer and return, and which are in effect 
a demurrer thereto on the ground that 
the facts stated in the return do not 
constitute a defense. The answer ad- 
mits the corporate organization and 
existence of plaintiff, and that defend- 
ant, as superintendent of banks and 
trust companies, was called upon to, and 
did, make an examination into all mat- 
ters pertaining to the organization and 
cendition of said corporation, and ad- 
mits its compliance with all the formal 


provisions of the law entitling it to be- 
come a corporation and to engage in the 
business contemplated by the act author- 
izing the incorporation of trust com- 
panies. It is somewhat voluminous, and 
we shall refer only to matters contained 
therein which we deem decisive of the 
right to the relief demanded. 

The answer alleges that the certificate 
demanded was withheld by defendant 
because, at all times since his examina- 
tion of the affairs of said corporation, 
and now, he has reason to believe that 
the stockholders of such corporation 
organized it for purposes other than the 
legitimate business contemplated by the 
laws of this state authorizing the organ- 
ization of such corporations, and that 
such certificate was and still is withheld 
with the advice and consent of the at- 
torney general; that his investigation 
and examination disclose that said cor- 
poration was organized and promoted 
for the purpose of enabling its incorpo- 
rators to engage in an extensive and 
profitable stock-selling enterprise, the 
principle purpose being to obtain for 
the original stockholders enormous 
profits and commissions from the sale of 
their original stock, especially to farm- 
ers, and that such enterprise was being 
carried out at the time of his refusal to 
grant the certificate demanded; that 
such conclusions are based upon the fol- 
lowing facts ascertained and disclosed 
by his investigation, viz.: 

That the plaintiff corporation was 
organized with a capital stock of $500,- 
000, par value; that its entire capital 
stock, immediately upon organization of 
the company, was taken over and be- 
came the exclusive property of the offi- 
cers of said corporation, being the same 
persons who originally promoted its or- 
ganization; that the promoter named as 
president of the corporation took over 
to himself 4,850 shares of stock, the 
person named as_ vice-president ten 
shares, the person named as cashier one 
hundred shares, the person named as 
assistant cashier ten shares, and other 
persons named as directors of the cor- 
poration took over the remaining shares ; 
that the shares so purchased by the in- 
corporators and promoters of said cor- 
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poration were not delivered to them at 
the time of sale, but, with the exception 
of seventy or eighty shares retained by 
persons who were to become directors, 
all of said stock was deposited in the 
Iowa State Savings Bank, at Sioux City, 
Iowa, as collateral to a loan from said 
institution of $350,000, which, together 
with $150,000 in cash deposited by said 
incorporators in said Sioux City bank, 
constituted the $500,000 capital of 
plaintiff trust company, all of which 
was on deposit in said Sioux City bank 
to the credit of the plaintiff corporation 
at the time of the examination referred 
to, thus showing that seven-tenths of the 
capital of the corporation consisted of 
a loan of money to the stockholders se- 
cured by the stock itself or by notes; 
that immediately after the purchase of 
said stock by the incorporators they be- 
gan a campaign for the sale and distri- 
bution of said stock to the public in the 
state of South Dakota, at the price of 
$200 per share, and that many shares 
of said stock were sold at that price; 
that the amount for which said capital 
stock was sold to the public in excess 
of the par value thereof has never been 
paid over to said trust company to form 
a part of its reserves, but has been re- 
tained by the said incorporators and 
stockholders as profits upon such sales; 
that said incorporators stated in ad- 
vertisements in newspapers that said 
trust company was to be owned, financed 
and controlled by the farmers of South 
Dakota; that it is apparent that the 
ownership and control of said trust com- 
pany was not to be retained by the in- 
corporators ; that their main purpose in 
organizing such corporation was_ to 
realize a profit of 100 per cent. upon the 
sale of stock to the public, and leave 
the management of the company to the 
farmers of the state and others, after 
they had purchased the stock. It further 
appears, from the affidavits of persons 
who became purchasers of stock from 
the incorporators at $200 per share, 
that they were informed and advised, 
when purchasing said stock, that $100 
of the purchase price was to be paid into 
and to become surplus capital of the 
banking and trust company, which was 
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untrue; such representation being made 
to facilitate the sale of stock. 

The authority under which the public 
examiner acts in such cases is found in 
that portion of section 9, c. 255, Laws 
of 1911 (section 9039, Rev. Code 1919), 
which reads as follows: 


“Tf, upon examination, it appears that 
such trust company is lawfully entitled 
to commence business, the public exam- 
iner shall forthwith give to such trust 
company a certificate under his hand 
and official seal. If the said public ex- 
aminer has reason to believe that the 
stockholders have formed the corpora- 
tion for any other than the legitimate 
business contemplated by this act, he 
may, with the advice and consent of the 
attorney general, withhold the certifi- 
cate herein mentioned.” 


The plain import of this statute is 
that if, upon his examiation, the public 
examiner becomes cognizant of facts 
upon which he may reasonably found a 
belief that the stockholders have formed 
the corporation for any other purpose 
than to themselves engage in the trans- 
action of the business contemplated by 
the statute, he may withhold his certifi- 
cate, even though they have in every 
respect complied with the precedent re- 
quirements of the statute. Such in fact 
is the holding in People v. Brady, 268 
Ill. 192, 108 N. E. 1009, interpreting 
a statute identical, in this particular, 
with our own. 

In that case the auditor found that 
a banking corporation legally organized 
to entitle it to engage in the banking 
business, and whose incorporators them- 
selves intended to engage in that busi- 
ness in a suburban village about to be 
annexed and become a part of a larger 
city, in which the statute required a 
different capitalization, was organized 
for the purpose of evading the statute. 
Mandamus was refused; the court hold- 
ing that the auditor was justified, under 
the statute, in refusing the certificate 
of authority. In defining the powers of 
the auditor under this statute, however, 
the court said: 


“It is true that arbitrary power, to be 
exercised according to the whim or ca- 
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price of public officers, is inconsistent 
with our form of government, and any 
law which vests the enforcement or non- 
enforcement of the law in the particular 
case in the discretion of a public officer, 
unregulated by any rules or conditions, 
is arbitrary and invalid. Sheldon v. 
Hoyne, 261 Ill. 222 (103 N. E. 1021). 
The discretion vested in the auditor by 
the language quoted is not, however, 
such arbitrary power. He is author- 
ized to withhold the certificate only in 
case he is not satisfied as to the per- 
sonal character and standing of the offi- 
cers or directors elected or appointed 
or when he has reason to believe that 
the bank is organized for a purpose 
other than that contemplated by the act. 
He may not arbitrarily withhold the 
certificate, alleging such a reason where 
it does not, in fact, exist. Such a with- 
holding would be an act of the will, 
only, and not of the judgment, and 
would be such a palpable abuse of dis- 
cretion as could be controlled by man- 
damus.” 


Upon the facts disclosed by the rec- 
ord in this case, we cannot say that the 
public examiner had no just reason to 
believe that the original stockholders 
had in fact formed the corporation for 
purposes of their own other than that 
of carrying on a trust company business. 

When the law requires a public officer 
to do a specified act in a specified way, 
upon a conceded state of facts, without 
regard to his own judgment as to the 
propriety of the act, and with no power 
to exercise discretion, the duty is minis- 
terial, and may be controlled by manda- 
mus. Where the law requires an ad- 
ministrative officer to make a quasi ju- 
dicial decision, viz., the determination 
of a question of fact, mandamus will not 
lie to control that decision, nor will it 
reverse such decision, unless it clearly 
appears that it was so plainly without 
support in the evidence as to amount 
to an arbitrary abuse of such quasi ju- 
dicial authority. While the act of the 
public examiner in issuing the certificate 
of authority is purely administrative, 
the performance of that duty is condi- 
tioned upon the investigation and de- 





termination of a question of fact, viz., 
whether he has reason to believe that the 
stockholders have formed the corpora- 
tion for any other purpose than the 
legitimate business contemplated by the 
provisions of the statute, which author- 
izes the formation of an incorporated 
company for the purpose of carrying on 
the trust company business contemplated 
by the statute. 

The finding and determination of the 
public examiner that the promoters of 
the plaintiff corporation did in fact form 
such corporation for a purpose other 
than that contemplated by the statute 
is not without support from the facts 
and circumstances recited in the answer 
to the writ, and which stand conceded 
upon the record before us. 

The application for the writ must 
therefore be denied; and it will be so 


ordered. 


Number of Railway Stock- 
holders 


TOCKHOLDERS of the railways of 
the United States, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, num- 
bered 647,689 on December 31, 1917, as 
compared with 612,889 on December 
31, 1916, and 626,122 on June 30, 1915. 
The average holdings per stockholder, 
par value, amounted to $13,966 in 1917, 
as compared with $14,321 in 1916 and 
$13,796 in 1915. 


& 
Short Shrift with the Idle Rich 


HE idle rich are absolutely useless 
for all good purposes. They un- 
derstand nothing but their own desire to 
live without the trouble of contributing 
anything to the welfare of the country, 
and the sooner they are remitted to the 
kind of life for which alone they are 
fitted the better it will be for us all— 
London Statist. 
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PROPOSITICN De BOMLNATLON 
a GRADE D'OPFICIES DE La LESICS DY HONE 


WAR dea, Oe eHENCE 
mine tinh 4 ‘tet 


A établir m faveur de & B,D. Flows 


My GIBSOS Wervay-Dow : 36 ana - soset Anericatn, 
86 + WOBTE-CONMAY (Kew Hempetize) U.S. 
Commisnaire pour L'Europe de 1s Croix-Roug 


MAlitariet aomar Colonel. 


Engeeé volontaire en Mai 1917, 

A orgunisé mx Etats-Unis tus les services do 1s 
Croiz-Rowe dmérienine, et orienté 1s camparne menée en 
faveur des Alli¢s, et yerticulieresert 4¢ la 7rance. 

& @uceédé, om Juin 1918, ev Mejor PERALES, 
Qommiesaire pour le Prange, pois pov 
Croiz-ouge Américaine, et dirigé avec lee 
eee prédéceeseurs l'ensenble des Service 


oi tration en Prance, 


4 noteblecent contritud B l'amélioration au 
Stve ostériel ot moral des troupes franqeiecs 
seaister les faailles sécecaitonecs, les dlees(s, les 
tuberevleux, les orphelios, les prisonoiers et les 
évarnée. 

& pertout montré de grandes quelités é'organieateur 
et témoigué 44 som vif déeir de venir en sida, par tous 
les woyens, & le population civile «et ax troupes fran- 


quisce. 


EPRODUCED above, is the official citation of President Gibson as an 
officer of the Legion of Honor, together with the badge itself. This is 
next to the highest rank in the Legion. A translation of the French 


document is given below: 


General Grand Headquarters 
of the , . 
Proposing for Nomination 
French famy of the East to the Grade of Officer of the Legion of Honor 
The Mesechel of France to be Declared in Favor of Mr. H. D. Gibson 
Commander-in-Chief. 


M. GIBSON Harvey-Dow: 36 years old, American Subject. 
Born— North Conway, N. H., U.S. A. 
Commissioner for Europe of the American Red Cross 
Military Commission as Colonel. 


Volunteered his services in May, 1917. 

Organized in the United States all the American Red Cross 
activities and worked in conjunction, in the country engaged, in favor 
Of the Allies and particularly France. 

Succeeded in June, 1918, to Major Perkins, as Commissioner to 
France, then for Europe, of the American Red Cross and directed 
with the same zeal as his predecessors, the organization and service of 
that Administratian in France. 

He notably contributed to the betterment of the material well- 
being and morale of the French Troops and gave assistance to the 
needy families, the wounded, the tubercular patients, the orphans, the 
prisoners and the evicted, and above all, he showed excellent qualities 
as an organizer and showed his lively desire to come to the aid of the 
civil population and French Troops in every possible way. 
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From the “Liberty Torch,’”’ published by the Liberty National Bank, New York 





American Bankers Association Forty- 
Fifth Annual Convention 





St. Louis, September 29—October 2, 1919 





HE Forty-Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion, while important like its 
predecessors, will probably be 

more successful from many standpoints 
than any convention held during the 
past four or five years, owing to the 
fact that during the period of the war 
the banks of the country have been 
exceedingly busy, and have been ac- 
tively engaged in promoting various 
Liberty Loans, which seriously inter- 
fered with the usual attendance. 

The four days allotted to the conven- 
tion will be active. In addition to the 
four sessions of the general convention, 
the seven sections will be addressed by 
Government officials, bankers and econ- 
omists, and full and free discussions will 
take place. 

Prominent financiers, together with 
business men and statesmen—both of 
national and international prominence— 
will take part in the program of the 
general convention. It is too early yet 
to announce positively a full list of 
those who will make addresses. Ac- 
ceptances, however, have been received 
from Henry P. Davison, of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan and Co., New York city, 
and former head of the American Red 
Cross, and whose effective work in that 
connection is well known. Also from 
P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

It is expected that all phases of the 
present situation, as applies to the re- 
construction period of this country, will 
be presented by able speakers. 

The Hotels Statler, Jefferson and 
Planters have been designated as head- 
quarter hotels. General registration 
will take place in each of these hotels. 
At the Statler will be quartered the 


executive council, speakers, association 
officers, commissions and committees and 
members of the trust company and state 
secretaries’ sections. The savings bank 
and state bank sections will be quar- 
tered at the Jefferson, and members of 
the national bank and clearing house 
sections will be located at the Planters. 

The general convention sessions will 
be held in the Shubert Jefferson Thea- 
tre, while the various committee meet- 
ings, of which there will be about fifty 
or sixty throughout convention week, 
will be held at the headquarters hotel. 

In addition to the speakers above 
mentioned, the following have expressed 
their willingness to address the conven- 
tion: 

Hon. John Barrett, director-general, 
Pan American Union, the official inter- 
national organization of the American 
republics, and former United States 
minister to the Argentine Republic, 
Panama and Colombia. Mr. Barrett’s 
subject will be “Pan American Finan- 
cial and Commercial Relations: Amer- 
ica’s Great Future Opportunity.” 

Senator Albert B. Cummins, Wash- 
ington, D. C., “The Railroad Problem.” 

Dr. Irving Fisher, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE PROGRAM 


The tentative program follows: 


Tuesday, September 30, 1919. 
First Day’s Session 


THE JEFFERSON THEATRE 


Convention called to order at 9:30 o'clock 
sharp by the President, R. F. Maddox. 

Invocation. 

Addresses of Welcome. 
nounced. 

Response to Addresses of Welcome. 
to be announced. 


Speakers to be an 


Speaker 


345 
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The Annual Address, R. F. Maddox, Atlanta, 
(;a., President of the Association. 

Annual Report of the General Secretary, 
Fred E. Farnsworth, New York City. 

Annual report of the Treasurer, James D. 
Hoge. Seattle, Wash. 

Annual Report of the General 
Thomas B. Paton, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Protective Department, 
L. W. Gammon, Manager, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Library, George E. 
Allen, Librarian. 

Amendments to the Constitution. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 

Report of the Insurance Committee, H. G. 
Parker, Chairman, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Annual Report of the Executive Council, R. 
F. Maddox, Chairman, Atlanta, Ga. 

Communications. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 


Counsel, 


Wednesday, October 1, 1919 
Second Day’s Session 


JEFFERSON THEATRE 


ealled to order at 9:30 
President, R. F. Maddox. 


THE 
Convention o'clock 
sharp by the 

Invocation. : 5 

Report of the Trust Company Section, J. W. 
Platten, President, New York City. 

Report of the Savings Bank Section, V. A. 
Lersner, President, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Report of the Clearing House Section, T. B. 
McAdams, President, Richmond, Va. 

Report of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing Section, J. C. Thomson, President, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ‘ 

Report of the State Secretaries Section, F. H. 
Colburn, President, San Francisco, Cal. 

Report of the National Bank Section, C. J. 
Sands, President, Richmond, Va. 

Report of the State Bank Section, C. B. 
Hazlewood, President, Chicago, III. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 

Report of the Currency Commission, Hon. A. 
Barton Hepburn, Chairman, New York City. 

Report of the Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion, Waldo Newcomer, Chairman, Baltimore, 
Md. 


State Legisla- 


Report of the Committee on 
Kan. 


tion, W. M. Peck, Chairman, Concordia, 
Communications. 
Announcements. 
Adjournment. 


Thursday, October 2, 


Morning Session 


1919 


THE JEFFERSON THEATRE 


Convention called to order at 9:30 o'clock 
sharp by the President, R. F. Maddox. 

Invocation. - 

Report of the Committee on Trade Accept- 
ances, R. F. Treman, Chairman. New York City. 

Report of the Agricultural Commission, Jo- 
seph Hirsch, Chairman, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Action on the Report. 

Report of the Committee on Commerce and 
— John McHugh, Chairman, New York 

ity. 

Report of the Committee of Seven, William 
3eorge, Chairman, Aurora, III. 

Report of Committee on Federal Reserve 
Membership Campaign, J. H. Purlicher, Chair- 
man Milwaukee, Wis. 

Report of Special Committee of Five, T. B. 
McAdams, Chairman, Richmond, Va. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 

Report of the Committee on Nominations. 

Action on the Report. 

Communications. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 
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Recess for luncheon. 


Thursday, October 2, 1919 
Afternoon Session 


Convention called to order at 2 o’clock sharp 
by the President, R. F. Maddox. 

Committees and Committee Membership. 

Invitations for next Convention. 

Unfinished Business. 

Communications from the Executive Council. 

Resolutions. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 

Communications. 

Announcements. 


Adjournment, sine die. 


WW. 


Origin of Our Railroad 
Trouble 


By How. Myron T. Herrick, President 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio 


AR-TIME control of the railroads 

by the Government, necessary 
though it was, and much as it has added 
to the perplexities of the situation, was 
only the culmination of the trouble. 
The beginning lies much further back, 
in years of unwise Government inter- 
ference, political baiting, and ill con- 
sidered regulation, but for which the 
railroads would never have required 
Federal control. If the Government 
had not so mishandled the railroad 
problem in the years before the war 
the railroads would never have fallen 
behind the general industrial develop- 
ment of the country and would have 
been in shape to meet the abnormal 
physical and financial demands which 
the war made upon them. 

Instead of aiding and leading indus- 
trial growth, the railroads have for 
years retarded it because their facili- 
ties have not kept pace with the devel- 
opment of the country. The question 
now is, therefore, not merely that of 
returning the roads to their owners, but 
of returning them under such condi- 
tions that they can catch up with the 
progress of the nation. That is going 
to take some years of endurance and pa- 
tience, for an evil that has grown up 
through years is not cured in a day. 
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HE City of Sao Paulo, capital 

and chief city of the Brazilian 

State of the same name, is one 
of the most important cities of the new 
world. It is situated on the high table- 
land lying back of the mountain range, 
which parallels the southern Brazilian 
coast, and has a climate cool enough for 
comfortable living but warm enough so 
that killing frosts are unknown, and 
sub-tropical vegetation flourishes the 
year round. 

It is, as every one knows, the center 
of the coffee lands of Brazil, and 
through this city, carried into it by a 
network of railroads which converge at 
this point, flows over one-half the 
world’s supply of coffee. From the City 
of Sao Paulo it is carried to the Port 
of Santos, over the famous Sao Paulo 
Railway, that marvel of engineering 
skill which finally conquered the cliffs 
of the maritime range. 

Sao Paulo, although founded almost 
four hundred years ago, is a modern 
citv with fine streets and beautiful 
buildings, large commercial interests, 
and its prosperity may be judged from 


the fact that the city’s funded debt 
amounts to about $35 per capita, as 
compared with $57 per capita in Pitts- 
burgh, $114 per capita in Baltimore, 
$85 per capita in Cleveland, $75 per 
capita in Los Angeles,—all these be- 
ing cities with approximately the same 
population. 

The municipality has no floating in- 
debtedness, and is said to have about 
$1,000,000 in cash on deposit with the 
banks. The municipal debt has been 
incurred principally for public improve- 
ments, such as sewers, paving of streets, 
schools, ete. 

While we think of Sao Paulo as the 
great coffee state, it should be borne 
in mind that the diversification of crops 
is steadily gaining ground in Brazil, 
and large crops of wheat, corn, beans 
and rice are raised, producing consid- 
erable surplus for export, while the 
meat industry, although apparently 
new, ranks second only to that of coffee. 

For a number of years the City of 
Sao Paulo has had a considerable indus- 
trial development, especially in the pro- 
duction of textiles, and is the center of 
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the manufacture of the State. Since 
1915 the value of the manufactured 
products of the state have more than 
doubled, being valued in 1917 at ap- 
proximately $148,000,000. The prin- 
cipal products are cotton, wool and jute 
textiles, hats, shoes, ete. So important 
has the textile industry of Sao Paulo 
become that exports were not only made 
to other parts of Brazil and South 
America, but last year goods were sent 
even to France. 

A large public utility company oper- 
ates 108 miles of electric tramways in 
the city, as well as supplving the power 
to local industries, and for lighting 
purposes. The power is generated at a 
hydro-electric plant situated at the falls 
of the Tiete River. 


Luz Railway Station, Sao Paulo 
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About one-third of the foreign com- 
merce of Brazil is carried on by the 
State of Sao Paulo. During the war 
the usual shipping difficulties arose, 
but normal conditions are being re- 
sumed and for the first three months of 
1919 the foreign trade, through the 
Port of Santos, was over three times 
that of the corresponding period of 
1918. 

The advantage of location, climate 
and surroundings of the city of Sao 
Paulo make it not only one of the 
wealthiest cities in South America, but 
one whose possibilities promise the 
greatest development in the future ex- 
pansion of our enormously rich South 


American ally. 





Coffee Picking in Brazil 
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ANKS having need of 

counsel for the solving 
of customers’ problems or 
machinery for the handling 
of their export and import 
transactions will find in the 
Irving’s Over-seas depart- 
ments an effective special- 
ized service always ready to 
co-operate with them. 


IRVING 
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WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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- Our Uptown Office : 

- located at Madison 
Avenue and 45th 
Street is a complete 
and modern bank- 
ing institution offer- 
ing every conven- 
ience necessary in 
rendering a well 
rounded banking 
service, 
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THE EQUITABLE TRUST CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET 
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Scandinavia Presents Opportunity for 
American Trade’ 





MONG the important results of 
A the war has been the loosening 

of German control of the trade 
of Norway, Sweden, and Northern Eu- 
rope, and the growth of a more inti- 
mate trade relation between the United 
States and the Scandinavian countries. 
The rupture of old trade bonds, and the 
industrial and commercial demands of 
the past few years, have been the means 
of creating new opportunities for Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark. From be- 
ing mere distributing agencies for much 
of the European trade formerly con- 
trolled by Germany they have now a na- 
tional commerce practically free from 
alien control. It appears unlikely that 
they will ever permit a return of the 
pre-war conditions under which they 
served as way stations in Germany’s 
highly organized system of trade routes. 


INTEND TO MAINTAIN FREEDOM 


The merchants of the North purpose 
for the future to derive full benefit 
from the advantages of geographical 
position enjoyed by the Scandinavian 
ports and to establish those ports as 
trade centers and distributing points for 
the entire Baltic and North European 
territory. Copenhagen is already pre- 
pared to hold her present independent 
position and to contest with Hamburg 
for supremacy as a transhipment port. 
Plans are being perfected for the es- 
tablishment of free ports at Trondhjem, 
Malmo, and other Norwegian and 
Swedish ports, with the object of in- 
suring direct control of the Scandina- 
vian trade formerly handled through 
Hamburg, Lubeck and Bremen. These 
plans include the linking up of the 
rich trade of Northern Russia and the 
economic penetration of the trade ter- 
ritorv represented in Finland, Estho- 
via, Livonia and Courland. 


WHAT A SURVEY OF THE SITUATION 
SHOWS 


A general survey of the existing situ- 
ation, both as regards the future devel- 
opment of Scandinavian commerce and 
industry and with respect to wider mar- 
kets for American goods, should con- 
vince us of the extent and importance 
of the opportunities now within our 
reach. 

Sweden, Norway and Denmark are 
among the nations which have emerged 
from the war in strong financial posi- 
tion. Bank reports and other sources 
of information are eloquent of large in- 
creases in incomes of the people and in 
general revenues. The resources of the 
older banks have been greatly expand- 
ed; deposits have increased rapidly; 
four-fold in the case of banks in Den- 
mark. New banks have been formed 
and a number of powerful trading cor- 
porations have been organized. These 
various developments furnish reliable 
indices of expanding national prosper- 
ity. 

WHAT IS NEEDED 


Their present lack is not of money 
but of raw materials. The natural re- 
sources of both Sweden and Norway 
are practically limited to iron and tim- 
ber. Their need of other raw materials 
constitutes the greatest handicap to 
their plans for industrial development. 
It is for a supply of those raw mate- 
rials. now more essential than ever, 
in view of their future program for 
industrial development, that Norway 
and Sweden look to the United States. 

The ending of the war found them 
with no real resources of manufactured 
goods owing to the constantly increas- 
ing difficulty of obtaining cotton, cop- 


*Prepared by the Publicitv Denartment of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
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per and other materials. There is very 
little German Government owned mer- 
chandise being delivered to Scandina- 
vian buyers. In fact there is but a 
scant supply of such goods available. 
In consequence of these conditions, 
Scandinavia represents a quick market 
not only for raw materials but for 
manufactured goods of every descrip- 
tion, including great quantities of farm 
machinery for Russia and the Baltic 
provinces. 

Finland and the Baltic provinces of 
Livonia, Esthonia and Courland are 
all in a fairly sound condition and prac- 
tically free from the full madness of 
Bolshevism which has brought ruin to 
Russia. Throughout these countries 
there is an insistent demand for large 
quantities of farm implements and ma- 
chinery, and for every description of 
household goods, to replace losses due 
to the ravages of war and the cutting 
off of supplies. The buying power of 
their farming population has been 
greatly increased by the enormous 
prices thev have been enabled to exact 
for their products by reason of the 
war. Distrust of Germany and of 
German made goods which is now in- 
tense among the mass of the peovle of 
these provinces means opportunity for 
American exporters and eoual opportu- 
nitv for the merchants of Sweden as 
distributors. 
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FORMER POSITION OF GERMANY 


A review of the situation that existed 
with regard to the Scandinavian and 
Baltic markets previous to the break- 
ing out of the war, shows Germany in 
almost complete control of both import 
and export trade. Shipments of Amer- 
ican goods destined for Scandinavia and 
Russia went through the docks and 
warehouses of Hamburg and figured in 
the total of German trade. Increased 
cost to American exporters and over- 
sight of their trade were among pen- 
alties of our dependence upon German 
transhipment agencies. 


OUR PRE-WAR POSITION IN THIS FIELD 


The former position of the United 
States in the Scandinavian market is 
indicated in the statement that we sup- 
plied less than eight per cent. of Swe- 
den’s imports and took about four per 
cent. of her exports in a total trade of 
approximately $415,000,000. Ger- 
many’s share represented thirty-five 
per cent. of Sweden’s imports and she 
took thirty per cent. of the exports. 
Germany formerly controlled about 
one-quarter of the total trade of Nor- 
way, amounting to over $250,000,000. 
Previous to 1914, Denmark was one of 
Germany’s best customers, being large- 
ly dependent upon her for all kinds of 
manufactured goods. She, too, has 
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learned the value of economic independ- 
ence and is turning to the United 
States; her purchases from us having 
more than trebled in the past four 
years. 

In 1913 we were credited with a 
Russian trade of but $45,189,000, or 
about three and a half per cent. of Rus- 
sia’s total trade of $1,361,000.000. In 
that year Germany’s total trade with 
Russia amounted to $564,108,000, or 
more than forty per cent. of the total. 
Germany and Great Britain, between 
them, took more than one-half of Rus- 
sia’s exports. It is an important fea- 
ture of this situation that a consider- 
able percentage of Germany's former 
exports to Russia was made up of 
American merchandise distributed 
through Hamburg and other tranship- 
ment ports. 

It is interesting to note that London 
formerly enjoyed, in the matter of 
financing Scandinavian trade, an ad- 
vantage similar to that maintained by 
Hamburg as a transhipment port. In 


the years preceding the war London 
had a practical monopoly on the ex- 
change business between Sweden and 
the United States, amounting to about 
$25,000,000 annually. The creation of 
the Federal Reserve System was instru- 
mental in removing that handicap to 
trade development between this coun- 
try and others as well as with Sweden. 

SHIPPING AND FINANCIAL PLANS 

A comprehensive shipping program, 
in all three of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, supplements their port develop- 
ment projects. Denmark secured a 
strong position in the world carrying 
trade during the war. The extent of 
her activity in this direction is illus- 
trated by the opening of a new line to 
San Francisco. A Norwegian ship- 
builder stated recently that the ship 
yards of Norway had enough contracts 
for new bottoms to keep them busy un- 
til 1925. Contracts for much addi- 
tional Scandinavian shipping have been 
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placed in the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Paralleling similar organizations in 
Great Britain and other countries, a 
number of powerful trade bodies have 
been formed, some of them backed by 
government support. Several of these 
companies have been formed in Sweden 
to aid in foreign trade development, 
among them the Swedish Ocean Co., or- 
ganized two years ago to conduct large 
operations in foreign trade. An Impor- 
ters and Exporters Company of Nor- 
wegian merchants plans to establish 
agencies in all the large trade centers 
throughout the world. In Denmark the 
Trans-Atlantic Co. for the development 
of foreign trade is constantly extending 
its organization and is gradually cen- 
tralizing foreign trade in the hands of 
a powerful financial and commercial 
group. 

WAY NOW OPEN TO UNITED STATES 


Everything points to the importance 
of our taking advantage of our pres- 


ent position in the Scandinavian and 
Baltic market. It is not to be expected, 
however, that we will be permitted to 
secure a preponderating interest in 
those markets without a contest. The 
merchants of Great Britain are keenly 
alive to the wealth of opportunity rep- 
resented in that great trade field and 
are, even now, making strenuous ef- 
forts to secure it to themselves. In 
the first two months of this year, 
Scandinavian shipping clearing with 
cargoes from British ports showed an 
increase of 300,000 tons as compared 
with the same period last year. That 
the British financial and business lead- 
ers are worried over the increasing 
American influence in Scandinavia em- 
phasizes the need for quick, aggressive 
action on our part. 


FOREIGN TRADE ONLY A PART OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


It should be remembered that foreign 
trade is but a part of the opportunity 
awaiting us in Northern Europe. Scan- 
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BRANCHES AND 
AFFILIATED BANKS 


FRANCE 
MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

11 bis Boulevard Haussmann, Paris 
SPAIN 
MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 

Rambla de los 

Estudios-Canuda 2, Barcelona 
COLOMBIA 
Banco Mercantil Americano 
de Colombia 
Piledellin, Manizales, Giretiot,” 
Cali, Honda, Armenia 


PERU 
Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru 
Lima, Arequipa, Chiclayo, 
Callao, Trujillo 
VENEZUELA 
Banco Mercantil Americano 
de Caracas 
Caracas, La Guayra 
BRAZIL 
American Mercantile Bank 
of Brazil 
Para. Pernambuco 
NICARAGUA 


National Bank of Nicaragua 
Managua, Bluefields, Leon, 
Granada 


CUBA 
Banco Mercantil Americano 
de Cuba 
Habana 
HONDURAS 
Banco Ateesite 


La Ceiba, Teguciga 
San Pedro Sula, Puerto Ceres 
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A FOREIGN 
TRADE BANK for 
the MIDDLE WEST 


Tus Bank announces the 
expansion of its foreign bank- 
ing facilities through the open- 
ing, on September third, of a 
branch office in New Orleans. 


Tue New Orleans branch believes 
that, with the cooperation of the New 
Orleans and middle west bankers, it 
can be of distinct aid in promoting the 
foreign trade interests of the Mississippi 
Valley. It operates solely as a foreign 
trade bank and does not accept deposits. 
Its aim is to supplement the facilities 
already provided by local banks. 


* * * 
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dinavia, the Baltic provinces and North- 
ern Russia to-day represent what prom- 
ises to be the richest field for indus- 
trial development in the world. It is 
a vast reservoir of raw material, the de- 
velopment of which will offer employ- 
ployment for large amounts of invested 
capital. 

It is natural to assume that govern- 
ment concessions will be eagerly sought, 
especially in Russia. Something is 
known of the so-called Hannevig con- 
cession for North Russia which includes 
widespread projects for mining, lum- 
ber, shipping, railroad, and banking 
concessions. It is rumored that this 
concession, which is said to have the 
backing of American capital, has al- 
ready been granted to one Broissov, a 
Russian, und Hannevig, a Norwegian 
citizen. In any event, we may be cer- 
tain that this rich prize will eventually 
be secured by either the Hannevig or 
some similar group. 

American capital invested in Scan- 
dinavian commercial and industrial en- 
terprise on a basis of joint ownership 
would be a powerful aid in our plans 
for winning a larger share of Baltic 
trade. American banking interests are 
fully alive to the possibilities of this 
territory, and the needs of the Scandi- 
navian countries for supplies of mate- 
rials of all kinds. A banking syndicate 
has recently offered the Swedish Gov- 
ernment a $25,000,000 loan, the pro- 
ceeds to be spent in the purchase of 
commodities in the United States. 

The combination of Scandinavian and 
American trade organization with the 
large financial backing which we are in 
a position to supply would enable us to 
meet successfully any organized com- 
petition of Cartel or similar groups that 
may be formed in other countries. The 
free ports and other development pro- 
jects should prove of inestimable value 
as a means of centralizing our import 
and export business with the Scandina- 
vian markets and might aid our mer- 
chant marine by creating permanent 
sources of cargo freight. Whatever 
their future form, our plans for extend- 
ing our sphere of influence in Russia 
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Direct Connections 


with a very large number of 
banks in the South enable us 
to collect Cash Items and Bill 
of Lading Drafts quickly and 
economically. 


Our Foreign Department 


is closely affiliated with Amer- 
ican and Native Banks in Cu- 
ba, Porto Rico, Mexico, South 
and Central America, and 
offers unequalled service for 
handling collections on those 
countries. 
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and Northern Europe should be based 
upon a policy of close codperation with 
the Scandinavian nations. 
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Union Bank of Manchester, 
Limited 


ET profits of this bank for the half- 

year ending June 30, 1919, were 
£91,068 18s. 3d., to which there was to 
be added £18,669 14s. 3d. brought for- 
ward from last profit and loss account. 
A dividend of £75,000, less income tax, 
£22,500, was paid out of this, £7,500 
allocated to bank premises and a like 
amount to pension fund, while £40,000 
was applied to income tax, making a 
total of £107,500, and leaving £40,681 
16s. 10d. to be carried forward. 





Economic Conditions in France 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF FOREIGN TRADE 


HE bill concerning the establish- 
j ment of a National Bank for 
Foreign Trade has been signed. 
This new financial institution, with a 
capital of 100 million francs entirely 
subscribed, purposes to help the devel- 
opment of foreign trade by facilitating 
credits abroad for the benefit of com- 
merce and industry. It intends to open 
several branches in all the countries 
with which France sustains commer- 
cial relations. Mr. Clémentel, the 
French Minister of Commerce, has 
stated that a subvention and an ad- 
vance without interest will be allotted 
to the bank by the Government through 
the Banque de France. The control of 
the new bank will be exercised by two 
commissaries of the Government. 


BANQUE FRANCAISE ET ITALIENNE POUR 
L’AMERIQUE DU sUD 


The earnings of the Banque Fran- 
caise et Italienne pour ]’Amérique du 
Sud amount, according to a statement 
made at the general assembly of the 
stockholders, to fr. 5,540,750 after de- 
ducting all expenses of administration. 
The augmentation of capital from 25,- 
000,000 francs to 50.000,000 francs 
voted during the assembly of last De- 
cember, has entirely been subscribed. 
The new 500,000 shares of 500 fr. are 
distributed among the old stockholders. 
The assembly has proposed to fix the 
dividend at forty-five franes per share. 
An amount of fr. 1,500,000 has been 
allotted to the reserve fund. The bank 
has opened several branches abroad and 
has especially developed its relations 
with Chile through the intermediary of 
Banque Francaise du Chili. New 
branches will be opened at Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
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THE WAR PROFITS 


A new parliamentary commission has 
been appointed to investigate the profits 
obtained from various operations and 
businesses in connection with the war. 
A special commission will revise all 
dealings superior to 100,000 francs, 
concluded from July, 1914, to the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Profits of con- 
tractors should not exceed ten per cent. 
and those of middlemen should not be 
above two per cent. The surplus of 
profits should be remanded to the state. 


THE AUGMENTATION OF TAXES 


In order to redress the situation of 
the budget of 1919, Mr. Klotz, the 
French Minister of Finance, has fore- 
seen the following augmentation of 
taxes: 503 millions and a half for wine, 
coffee, sugar, mineral water, gas and 
electricity ; 150 millions for tobacco; 15 
millions for the augmentation of the 
price of matches; 170 millions for reg- 
istry taxes; 200 millions for customs 
taxes; and 242 millions obtained from 
sanctions against the smugglers. The 
total of the new taxes amounts thus to 
1,280 million and a half franes. More- 
over, Mr. Klotz intends new taxes re- 
garding the right of succession, the in- 
comes superior to 10,000 frances, and a 
monopoly of petroleum. 

The total credits needed for 1919 will 
reach 30 billions 210 millions of franes. 
This figure is inferior to that of 1918 
by about 12 billions. The reduction in 
the military expenditures represents al- 
most 43 per cent. of the expenditure of 
last year. 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE CREDIT 


The capital of the Banque Nationale 
de Crédit has been augmented from 150 
millions to 200 millions of frances. The 
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Foreign Exchange Department 


Letters of Credit Negotiated 


Arrangements can be made for the importation of 
merchandise through the use of dollar acceptances 
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new 100,000 shares of 500 francs, to- 
gether with a premium of 100 francs 
for the reserve fund, have been entirely 
subscribed by the stockholders. 

The bank has given its financial sup 
port to the French Treasury during the 
war. Its subscriptions to the four per 
cent. loan of 1918 amount to 800 mil- 
lion francs. Moreover, the Banque Na- 
tionale de Crédit has promoted the de- 
velopment of industry and commerce 


since the cessation of hostilities. It has 
opened seven new branches, mostly in 
Alsace-Lorraine. The dividend 
share has been 14 fr. 25 for 1918 
against 13 fr. .06 in 1917. The total 
of its balance was three times greater 
than that of 1915. In fact, it has aug- 
mented from 386,755,826 francs in De- 
cember, 1915, to 1,064,000,000 francs 
in December, 1918. 


per 


Economic Conditions in Italy 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 


OME of the regulations concerning 

the Italian foreign exchange have 
been relaxed. The National Institute 
of exchange, which in the past exer- 
cised an absolute control over foreign 
exchange, will now limit its authority 
by leaving the issuing of foreign ex- 
change to the most important banks of 


the country. Thus the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana, the Credito Italiano, 
the Banca di Sconto, and the Banco di 
Roma will take charge of the operations 
of exchange in the future. 

The decree published in the Italian 
Official Gazette states, however, that 
the approval of the Institute of Ex- 
change is required for issues which con- 
cern the transfer of Italian capital to 
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foreign countries. Besides this the In- 
stitute will continue to exercise a certain 
control over other operations pertaining 
to foreign exchange. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


In view of the development of com- 
merce with Russia, a new company has 
been established in Rome. The capital 
of the company is 2 million lire, sub- 
scribed by the Banco di Roma, the Sin- 
dicato Coloniale Italiano and the Russo- 
Asiatik Bank. The seat of the company 
is at Rome, but it will have several 
branches in Russia and in other eastern 
countries. The company intends to pro- 
mote the interests of Italian industry 
and commerce in Russia, by securing the 
import of raw materials and the export 
of Italian manufactured goods. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITHIT AMERICA 


The Economic Committee Italo-Amer- 
ican, founded at the end of last year, 
has inaugurated an active policy toward 
improving the economic relations be- 
tween Italy and the United States. 
Among the most important points of its 
programme are the following: 


1. The establishment of an accord 
between the productions of the same 
order in the two countries in order to 
eliminate competition and to bring 
closer céoperation into their commerce 
abroad. 

2. An accord regarding the aug- 
mentation of selling the products which 
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are exempt from competition, and the 
opening of new markets. 

3. The development and introduction 
in Italy of new industries with mixed 
capital, American and Italian, in order 
to develop the opportunities of labor 
and capital. 

4. The placement of American and 
Italian capital in the utilization and 
development of the natural resources of 
Italy and her colonies. 


In other words, the Italo-American 
Committee is established upon princi- 
ples of reciprocal céoperation. 


THE COAL PROBLEM 


The coal problem in Italy is still un- 
settled. The resuming of work in the 
industrial centers of the country de- 
pends now upon the quantity of coal 
that can be imported. In 1918 the total 
imports of coal into Italy amounted to 
6,400,000 tons, of which over two- 
thirds were shipped from England. 
Since the labor troubles and the de- 
crease of coal production in that coun- 
try, Italy finds herself in great need. 
In order to remedy this situation, the 
Italian industries have endeavored to 
secure coal from the United States. 
This measure has, however, proved diffi- 
cult on account of the shortage of ship- 
ping tonnage, as well as on account of 
the differences of prices. American coal 
costs more even when carried on Italian 
ships. On the whole, the Italian indus- 
tries are facing a serious situation as 
long as the conditions of coal produc- 
tion in England are not settled. 


Economic Conditions in Belgium 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF BELGIUM 


HE Belgian Minister of Finance, 

M. Delacroix, has made the fol- 
lowing statements regarding the finan- 
cial situation of Belgium created by the 
terms of the Peace Treaty. There are 
five financial conditions which affect 
Belgium: (1) The liberation of the war 
loans imposed by Germany during the 


occupation of the country; (2) restora- 
tion, reparation of damages, and in- 
demnity; the complete indemnity will, 
however, be effected only within thirty- 
two vears; (3) priority of two and one- 
half billion franes and restitution of 
material stolen for an equal amount; 
delivery of coal and raw materials is 
also included; (4) the German papers 
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sequestrated in the allied countries will 
serve as guarantee for the execution of 
the preceding clause; (5) the amount of 
German marks introduced in Belgium 
during the occupation (about one and 
a half billion dollars) as equivalent for 
the goods purchased by Germany, will 
not be returned. This amount is, how- 
ever, immobilized on account of the un- 
favorable exchange situation of the 
mark. 

Thanks to the priority of Belgium 
with regard to indemnities, the public 
credit of the country comes out from 
the war with a privileged situation. On 
the other hand, the financial situation 
of Belgium continues difficult. The 
budget for 1919 reaches the amount of 
8,524,110,318 franes, of which the 
greatest part is absorbed by the mili- 
tary expenditures with regard to demob- 
ilization and pensions of the war suf- 
ferers. 


SCHELDT AND THE COMMERCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE OF BELGIUM 


The revision of the Treaty of 1839 
regarding the navigation of the Scheldt 
has been urged by the Belgian delegates 
at the Peace Conference as indispensa- 
ble for the security of Belgium’s eco- 


nomic development. Belgium desires a 
free outlet to the sea for her main com- 
mercial port, Antwerp. According to 
the treaty mentioned, the mouths of the 
Scheldt are in Holland’s territory and 
that country has the power of closing 
them whenever its interests require it. 
Under such conditions the hinterland of 
Antwerp should belong to Belgium. 
Furthermore, it is explained that the 
inferiority in oversea traffic of the port 
of Antwerp in comparison with Rotter- 
dam is due to the same fact. If Bel- 
gium were free to dispose of the mouths 
of the river Scheldt, a good portion of 
English and American cargo destined 
for Central and Eastern Europe would 
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flow through Antwerp. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Antwerp has inaugu- 
rated a propaganda on behalf of Bel- 
gium’s rights to control without restric- 
tions the navigation of the Scheldt. 


BANQUE DE CREDIT COMMERCIAL 
D’ ANVERS 


This financial institution, founded in 
1865, and whose acitivities have been 
paralyzed during the war, has taken 
several measures in order to regain its 
important role in the economic affairs 
of Belgium. In the first place it has 
augmented its capital from 15 to 20 mil- 
lion frances. Under the leadership of 
its new president, Mr. Rensburg, the 
former general secretary of the Banque 
Internationale, the Banque de Crédit 
Commercial d’Anvers intends to take an 
active part in the development of for- 
eign trade. With this purpose in view 
it contemplates several branches abroad, 
as well as an extension of its relations 
with foreign banks. 
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This indian Head 


brings to mind the Indian traditions of New England. 
“Shawmut” was the original name for the site of the 
city of Boston, and the National Shawmut Bank 
adopted the name 82 years ago. 

This trade-mark is recognized internationally as the 
well known symbol of a large banking institution 
having a reputation for conservatism, sound judgment 
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Bank of New South Wales 


HE net profits of the Bank of New 

South Wales, as shown by the one 
hundred and thirty-seventh half-yearly 
report to the half-yearly general meet- 
ing of proprietors held at the chief 
banking house, Sydney, N. S. W., May 
30, 1919, were £277,057 2s. 10d., to 
which was to be added £131,046 Is. 
10d. undivided balance from last half- 
year. An interim dividend at the rate 
of ten per cent. per annum was paid on 
February 26 out of the half-year’s prof- 
its, leaving a balance of £310,456 14s. 
8d., which the directors recommended 
be applied as follows: Quarterly divi- 
dend to March 31, 1919, at the rate of 
ten per cent. per annum, £97,811; inter- 
est at five per cent. per annum to March 
31, 1919, on capital paid in advance on 
other than the fixed dates in respect of 
the new shares in the London share 
register, £332 9s. 1d.; to reserve fund, 
£75.000: forward. £ 


7d. 


37.313 5s. 


carry 
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Head Office Asia Banking Corporation, 35 Broadway, New York 
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Asia Banking Corporation’s Home 


Office 





N the new offices of the Asia Bank- 

ing Corporation, at 35 Broadway, 

a distinctive note has been attained 
in the decorative effect and arrange- 
ments, giving a typical Oriental aspect 
to the main banking room. It has been 
vorked out in a scheme of black-and- 
xold lacquer for the columns and wains- 
‘oting, and for the officers’ private 
‘ooms. The general treatment for the 
ciling. and walls is of a biscuit color, 
nlivened by Chinese Chippendale dec- 


orations picked out in Chinese blue. 
The directors’ room and the conference 
room are treated in varying shades of 
neutral green, with mahogany furniture. 

The lighting throughout is effected 
by semi-indirect bowls suspended from 
the ceilings. Upon entering the bank, 
the lighting strikes one as being un- 
usually effective, due to the reflection 
afforded by the lacquered columns, 
which have been liberally sprinkled 
with gold under their finish coat. 
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An Oriental Effect is Carried out in the Decorations of the Main Banking Room 


The treatment of the walls is quite 
unusual, Instead of the application of 
the ordinary oil or water paint, they 
have been treated with a lime paint, 
such as was used by the Italians in the 
Middle Ages. It is what is known as 
a tempora, which gives a much softer 
finish than could possibly be obtained 
by the use of an oil paint. 


The floor in the public lobby, outside 
the railing and cages, is of black and 
white squares of dreadnought flooring, 
so that sounds produced by mechanical 
devices, such as adding machines, etc., 
do not vibrate. 

The ground-floor offices cover ap- 
proximately 7,000 square feet, and 
there are about 2,000 square feet of 





The Officers’ Section is Spacious and Readily Accessible to Customers 




















basement space. The _ ground-floor 
space runs from Broadway back to 
Trinity Place, a depth of about 190 
feet, and the rear is double the width 
of the front. One of the features of 
the new offices is a room reserved for 
the exclusive use of representatives of 
firms in China who are travelling in this 
country; telephone and correspondence 
facilities are provided. 

Altogether, the bank touches a new 
note among New York banking insti- 
tutions. The architect and engineer for 
the undertaking was Alfred C. Bossom. 


ORGANIZATION AND SERVICES OF THE 
BANK 
The Asia Banking Corporation, 
which is presided over by Charles H. 
Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, was organized 
in November, 1918. Its first foreign 
branch was established last February 
it Shanghai, which is the headquarters 
in the Far East. Following in order, 
branches have since been established a 
Hankow, Peking, Tientsin and now, 
it Hongkong. Like all the other 
lar Eastern branches, the Hongkong 
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office follows the Chinese in the matter 
of decoration, but the quarters are laid 
out in the manner of the typical Amer- 
ican bank. 

The Asia Banking Corporation is 
rendering to American importers and 
exporters a direct personal service in 
matters relating to credit and financing, 
and is proving of great usefulness in 
developing our rapidly-growing com- 
merce with the Far East, and especially 
with China. The institution is owned 
by a representative group of American 
banks, including the following: Anglo 
& London Paris National Bank, San 
Francisco; First National Ban, Port- 
land, Oregon; National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle; Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, and Mercantile Bank 
of the Americas, New York. Its officers 
are: President, Charles H. Sabin, pres- 
ident Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York; vice-presidents, Albert Breton 
and Ralph Dawson, vice-president and 
assistant secretary, respectively, of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York; 
secretary, Robert A. Shaw; treasurer, 


F. R. Sandford, Jr.; assistant treas- 
urers, E. C. Brownell and Robert 
Buchan. 





Developing Commerce 


With the British Colonies 


The African British Crown Provinces are potentially the richest 


colonial possessions of Great Britain. Large exporters of natural 


products, they import manufactured articles in practically every 
known character of goods. Imports into Nigeria alone during the 
past year in nine important articles of commerce totalled more than 
$15,000,000, divided as follows: 

Cotton Goods 

Coopers Stores 

Tobacco 

Salt 

Flour 

Sacks and Bags 

Kerosene Oil 


Bread and Biscuits 
Iron and Steel 


Exports in four leading commodities were divided as follows: 
Palm Oils 


Palm Kernels 


Tin Ore 


American merchants and manufacturers will find in British West 
and North Africa rich markets capable of wonderful development. 
To all desiring to enter them the bank of British West Africa extends 
its fullest facilities for co-operation and service in developing trade 
with that territory. 

BRANCHES: 
Egypt Sierra Leone Togoland 
Morocco Liberia Nigeria 
Canary Islands French Ivory Coast Fernando Po 
Gambia Gold Coast and Ashanti 
Our New York Agents will be glad to provide information on trade 


to these colonies. 


Bank of British West Africa 


Limited 
New York Office—100 Beaver Street. 
Head Office, London R. R. Appleby, N. Y. Agent 
Subscribed Capital $10,000,000 
Paid Up $4,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,000,000 








Canada’s Commerce and the Union Bank 


From Prince Rupert, new and growing, on the Pacific, 
to Halifax, settled and historic, overlooking the Atlantic, 
are 367 branches of the Union Bank of Canada. In fron- 
tier towns in peaceful farming districts, and in bustling 
cities, they stand at strategic points in the pathways of 
Canadian trade and commerce, linking East with West, 
North with South, 

The nation-wide banking service of the Union Bank of 
Canada is always at the disposal of American exporters 
and importers doing business with Canada. They will 
find its New York Agency fully equipped to render ef- 
ficient service. 


A list of our branches in Canada upon request. 


Union Bank of Canada 








Head Office 
Winnipeg 


New York Agency, 49 Wall St. 


W. J. Dawson, F. L. Appleby, W. M. Forrest, 
Agents 


Capital & Surplus 








New York and London as 
Financial Centres 


N a recent issue of the London Times 

appeared an article by Edgar Cram- 
mond in regard to the possible displace- 
ment of London as the world’s financial 
centre by New York. Mr. Crammond 
enumerates the sources of London’s 
strength as a financial centre—political, 
economic, and especially the experience 
accumulated in four hundred years of 
international trade. Geographical posi- 
tion, the shipping and financial machin- 
ery, ete., etc., all contributed to make 
London the centre of the world’s trade 
and finance. Mr. Crammond says that 
while the foreign investments of Great 
Britain have been reduced in some direc- 
tions on account of the war, they have 
been increased in others, so that where- 
as such investments prior to the war ag- 
gregated £4,000 millions, they now 
amount to nearly £3,000 millions. He 
does not regard the net debt of some 
“800 millions to the United States as 





constituting a serious burden. He 
points out that the restrictions against 
capital issues in the United Kingdom 
have been removed and that the foreign 
trade is gradually turning toward nor- 
mal conditions. 

Passing to a consideration of the 
qualifications of New York as London’s 
successor as the world’s financial centre, 
Mr. Crammond says: 


The question naturally arises as to how 
stable are the foundations upon which New 
York can rest her claim to become the 
money center of the world. It is true that 
the United States has made a large addition 
to her mercantile marine, but its quality 
and efficiency cannot be as high as that of 
the British mercantile marine, and, in so 
far as American competition has been sub- 
stituted for German competition in the car- 
rying trade of the world, British shipowners 
appear to view the prospect with confidence. 

Under the abnormal conditions created by 
the war America has made extraordinary 
progress in the development of her ship- 
building, but when these artificial condi- 
tions have ceased to operate, the output can 
hardly fail to decline, and the reports which 
are reaching this country as to the quality 
of the United States tonnage indicate that 
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America is paying for her experience in 
this highly technical industry, just as the 
rege great shipbuilding countries have had 
to do. 

The geographical position of New York is 
such as to render it highly improbable that 
that city can develop a great European 
entrepot trade, particularly in view of the 
high level at which the cost of transport bids 
fair to remain for many years to come. 

New York can hardly be said yet to pos- 
sess the economic machinery requisite for 
the handling of a huge volume of interna- 
tional trade, and it must be remembered that 
in the case of London it required four cen- 
turies of intensive trade with the world to 
evolve this machinery; nor is it yet apparent 
that America has acquired a sufficient meas- 
ure of the good will of the world to insure 
the transfer of so much power from London 
to New York. 

The purely American outlook of the 
United States investor and his disinclination 
to entertain or understand foreign invest- 
ments is another great handicap for New 
York, and even after four years of trade 
with Europe on a colossal scale American 
investors do not seem to have become fa- 
miliarized with the idea of the investment 
of capital outside of the United States. 

The instability and narrowness of the 
American money market is a further ob- 
stacle. In the past the New York money 
market has been liable to violent fluctuations, 
and the recent “money flurries,” with rates 
up to twelve or fifteen per cent., have in- 
dicated that the old bad conditions of in- 
stability have not yet been overcome. 

The high rate of the American dollar ex- 
change is a powerful hindrance to her ex- 
port trade, and it can hardly fail to have 
the effect of compelling Europe to limit her 
purchases to the irreducible minimum. 

On the whole, I am convinced that if our 
people are reasonable and industrious, New 
York has no yeal prospect of displacing 
London from being the chief money center 
of the world; and I am equally convinced 
that the wisest course for America to adopt 
at the present time would be to re-invest 
the capital which is now at her disposal 
in approved Anglo-American enterprises 
having for their object the economic recon- 
struction of Europe. New York will find 
London fully prepared to coéperate with 
her on these lines. 


& 


American Banks for Switzer- 
land 


HE American Consul General sta- 
tioned at Zurich, Switzerland, in a 
recent report, has the following to say 
regarding the desirability of American 


banking institutions being established in 
Switzerland: 


During the confused commercial and 
financial conditions which will exist in all 
central and eastern European countries for 
some years to come, the merchants and 
bankers of those countries will doubtless 
tacitly adopt some stable medium of in- 
ternational border exchange. There are only 
two such mediums at present (due to the 
depreciation of the pound sterling), the dol- 
lar and the Swiss franc; and the Swiss france 
is not only known in those countries as a 
stable value, but is a familiar type of cur- 
rency as well. To properly support Amer- 
ican commercial and financial interests 
which may be located in the central and 
eastern European countries, American bank- 
ing institutions should be established in 
Switzerland to supplement the commercial 
banking work done by branch banks and 
correspondents in those countries and to 
keep the parent institutions more fully in 
touch with the broader phases of the finan- 
cial problems arising in or between those 
countries. The Swiss financial market is 
now, and undoubtedly will remain in the 
future, more sensitive to the rapid changes 
in the financial, exchange and commercial 
situation in central and eastern Europe 
than any other market, and Switzerland 
therefore presents the most central and 
favorable point of vantage for observing 
and accurately reporting on general trade 
conditions in those countries. 


& 


America’s Financial Respon- 
sibility to Europe 
REFERRING to the critical finan- 


cial situation existing in Europe, 


Charles H. Sabin, President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has made the following state- 
ment: 


I have been deeply impressed by the re- 
curring reports which come to us daily from 
authoritative sources concerning the critical 
condition of Europe’s financial affairs. They 
sharply drive home the lesson that this coun- 
try must act and act quickly, not only to 
save the business situation in other coun- 
tries, but also in its own interest, because of 
the extent to which we are involved in their 
affairs, and the absolute dependence of our 
prosperity upon their rehabilitation. Unless 
the United States can find foreign markets 
for its present highly stumulated production 
there will inevitably be a business recession 
in this country. 

We have in a large sense the welfare of 
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the whole world in our keeping to-day, and 
upon the wisdom and farsightedness which 
we show in discharging this obligation will 
depend, in large measure, not only the prog- 
ress of other nations, but our own future as 
well. I do not mean to speak as an alarmist 
in the situation, because I believe absolutely 
that if the established countries of Europe 
are given the céoperation which we are able 
to give at this time, there will be no question 
of their making good upon their obligations 
and justifying any credit or consideration 
which we may extend to them, but the fact 
is that we over here are “fiddling while 
Rome burns.” 

The need of European countries is imme- 
diate and every days delay makes their situ- 
ation more difficult. Their pressing needs 
are for food, raw materials, coal and ma- 
chinery. These can only be supplied to them 
through extension of credit on our part, as 
they have neither the gold nor the goods 
with which to make immediate payment. 
Food for the hungry and work for the idle 
must be provided if they are to maintain 
stable political conditions and begin produc- 
tion. These bald facts are obvious to all 
who have studied the situation, but failure 
to appreciate their bearing upon our own 
affairs has apparently delayed action on our 
part. 

It is certain that American banking insti- 
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tutions cannot handle the credit demands 
presented without céoperation. Such céop- 
eration must be accorded by our Govern- 
ment, our manufacturers and producers. By 
team-play between these important factors in 
the situation, Europe can be put on its feet 
financially and industrially and this country 
will be placed in a position of unchallenged 
leadership in the business affairs of the 
world. The amounts involved are far too 
large for any other method of handling. 
Just what form this céoperation should 
take is a matter of detail which can be 
worked out in common conference, but there 
are some steps which it seems to me can be 
taken immediately and should not be de- 
layed. Recognizing the importance of the 
problem presented to American business in- 
terests, the last Congress appropriated one 
billion dollars for the extension of American 
foreign trade, and placed the amount at the 
disposal of the War Finance Corporation, 
but, as it has worked out some of the re- 
strictions placed upon the use of this fund 
have made its extensive employment imprac- 
ticable. The restrictions which limit the 
amount of these loans and specify that they 
can be made only through American corpo- 
rations and upon their endorsement throw 
the whole credit burden upon our home in- 
stitutions, which is not fair to them and 
makes them hesitate to take advantage of 
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the offer. In my judgment, this law should 
permit the extension of credit to foreign 
buyers in good standing, with the endorse- 
ment, if need be, of foreign banks and for- 
eign governments, and our Government 
should assume whatever credit risk is in- 
volved in the situation, which should be neg- 
ligible. 

As there is the twofold purpose of pro- 
moting American trade and of meeting the 
crying needs of Europe, and this is in the 
interest of our people as a whole and of 
Europe as a whole, it seems to me to be a 
situation in which Government responsibility 
must be assumed and Government leader- 
ship, with the céoperation of our financial 
and business institutions, must take up the 
burden in the general interest. 

There is also a large fund still available 
for food provision, which should be used as 
rapidly as possible for the prevention of 
famine and the restoration of normal health 
and working conditions in the war-swept 
countries. 

This is a time when all thought of profits, 
particularly exorbitant profits, represented 
in either commodity prices or interest 
charges, should be forgotten, and the simple 
necessities of the situation faced. Our first 
and single duty now is to restore the world 
to normal conditions. If we are able to do 
our part properly in bringing that about, 
the question of profits will be cared for in 
the future. This country is facing the great- 
est opportunity and the greatest obligation 
in its history, and if the sacrifices which 
have been made in the war are not to be in 
vain, we must rise to meet them. I am sure 
that if our people generally and our repre- 


National 
Railways and other com- 
mercial enterprises $314,810,931 
Industrial enterprises 128,879,242 


Total $443,690, 173 


sentatives at Washington could have the ap- 
preciation of the situation which has been 
forced upon us by those who have studied 
it first hand in our interest, there would be 
no delay in meeting it. 


co) 
New Bank in London 


N important new bank has been reg- 

istered in London, entitled the 
Anglo-Baltic & Mediterranean Bank, 
Ltd., capital £1,002,500, in 200 ordi- 
nary shares of £5 and balance in 
founders’ shares of £1. The aim is to 
provide facilities for British manufac- 


$1,324,902,683 


$1,403,695,931  $127,622,950 
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turers, merchants and shipowners, and 
its programme includes foreign ex- 
change, also insurance and shipping 
agency business. 


: & 
British Investments in 
Argentina 


EFERRING to news reports alleg- 

ing friction between Great Britain 
and Argentina due to extensive English 
investments in the latter country, the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York says that $2,000.000,000 has been 
considered a conservative estimate of 
the amount of such investments. 

Owing to the newness of the country 
and the character of its industries, the 
bank says, Argentina has always been a 
heavy importer of foreign capital. A 
report recently issued by the Director 
General of Commerce and Industries of 
Argentina clearly shows the predom- 
inance of British capital in the indus- 
trial organization of the republic. The 
total amount of British investment there 
is not known, but two billion dollars 
has been considered a conservative esti- 
mate. The following figures include 
only the realized capital of limited lia- 
bility companies: 

Other 


British Countries Total 


$112,581,830 $1 


752,295,444 
15,041,120 222,713,610 


78,793,248 


$1,975,009,054 


It is known that British capital in 
railways alone amounts to $1,138,756,- 
184. This represents about ten times 
the railway investments of any other 
foreign country in the Argentine. 

The close trade relations between Ar- 
gentina and the United Kingdom are 
shown by the fact that for a long period 
almost one-third of the total imports 
into Argentina were received from 
Great Britain, to which one-third of Ar- 
gentina’s total exports were sent. The 
war has resulted in a small reduction 
in the amount of imports from Great 
Britain, but exports to her show a ten- 
dency to increase. 
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Better Pay for American 
Consuls 


N the following, from The Corn Ex- 

change, published by the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Philadelphia, 
a strong plea is made for more ade- 
quate pay for American consular rep- 
resentatives: 


Wanted: A man who speaks several 
languages. Must possess a good college 
education, have a broad knowledge of 
world affairs and sufficient business ex- 
perience to properly represent a billion 
dollar corporation in foreign fields. Sal- 
ary, $3,000 a year. 


advertisement to-day would be 
regarded as a joke. It would be the subject 
of derision and mild ridicule. $3,000 at 60 
cents on the dollar, or a pre-war equivalent 
of $1,800 a year, seems like a nominal con- 
sideration for a position of this kind; but 
this is all many of our foreign consuls are 
receiving from Uncle Sam. 

For the quality of service rendered, no 
business concern in this country pays sala- 
ries so low as those paid the foreign busi- 


Such an 


ness representatives of this $250,000,000,000 
country. 

During recent months, this bank has been 
visited by American consuls and commercial 
attaches who have been stationed in every 
part of the world. We have had unusual 
opportunities for appraising the type of 
these men, and getting a close line on the 
qualifications required in this branch of 
Government work. 

It becomes a business proposition in view 
of the fact that a large part of the work 
done by our American consuls is devoted to 
the interests of American trade. Few peo- 
ple realize what our consuls do to construc- 
tively promote American business abroad. 

They are required to keep files of cata- 
logues of American manufacturers and to 
use every possible endeavor to not merely 
promote the sale of American goods, but 
also to carefully and analytically investi- 
gate the local markets to see why the sales 
of certain American goods are not progress- 
ing. Many consuls know four or five lan- 
guages well. On a salary so low as $3,000 
or $3,500, with possibly a large part of it 
spent for entertaining, there is not much lee- 
way, for ordinary living expenses, let alone 
anything put aside for a rainy day, especial- 
ly in those countries where the cost of liv- 
ing is often much more than it is here and 
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where the expenses for entertainment are 
very large. 

Salaries of the secretaries of legations and 
embassies are considerably lower, averaging 
about $2,500 annually and many receive only 
£2,000. ‘ P , 

It is reported that funds provided for 
traveling expenses are generally insufficient, 
while in very few instances does the Gov- 
ernment provide a home or residence of any 
kind. 

It must be remembered that years of 
preparation are necessary for these posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

Then there is the field of commercial 
service handled by the commercial attache 
who covers the entire country to which he 
is accredited. There are also the special 
agents sent out by the Department of Com- 
merce for investigation along special lines, 
such as investigating a particular line of in- 
dustry. ‘Their salaries are relatively as low 
as those paid to the consuls. 

England has in her Department of Com- 
merce more than a mere bureau of informa- 
tion. She has a closely coérdinated organiza- 
tion abroad, which links up private enter- 
prise in her own country with trade oppor- 
tunities in other countries. Nor does she 
stop there, for she looks closely after the 
possibilities of the interchange of commodi- 
ties and the development of her importing 
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business as well as her exporting business. 

But she pays her consular and diplomatic 
officers on an average of one and a-half to 
twice what ours receive; and she goes fur- 
ther than that. These officials are the bene- 
ficiaries of a pension system which takes 
care of their old age and a pension service 
which takes care of the wife should the 
husband die. 

In the present age, more than at any other 
time in history, there is emphasized on the 
part of our great industries a policy which 
conserves business brains and _ business 
productive ability by suitable reward. No 
$10,000 a year man is going to sacrifice his 
future for the pleasure of serving the Gov- 
ernment for $3,000 a year. It is incum- 
bent upon the Government in the interest of 
the business public that its Department of 
State and Commerce should have better 
men in its service than any other govern- 
ment in the world. We say this without 
any intention of reflecting on the men now 
in the service, but unless Congress assumes 
a less penurious policy and pays our foreign 
workers salaries more commensurate with 
the character of the work involved and es- 
tablishes a system upon a basis which looks 
as well after the future welfare of its em- 
ployees, the efforts of our Government in 
the foreign trade field will lag far behind 
the individual enterprise of American busi- 
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ness, and to that extent, in competing with 
other nations, will our foreign trade policy 
be handicapped. 
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America’s Interest in Italy 


PEAKING recently of the economic 

situation in Italy, Signor Francesco 
Nitti, the Prime Minister, who is a dis- 
tinguished economic authority, said: 


Italy’s past fills pages of history with 
glory and renown. In a democracy one does 
not live upon the vanished past but upon 
the work and effort which the past created— 
which the present must strive at all costs to 
perpetuate. It is in this task that the Gov- 
ernments of to-day are most deeply con- 
cerned—the building and restoring of the 
material wrecks of war to insure healthier 
enjoyment of the principles so clearly de- 
fined. 

It was in that aim to perpetuate free in- 
titutions that Italy threw in her all. No 
country suffered more from the conflict or 
‘the sacrifice with greater will. Half a mil- 
lion dead testify in silence more strikingly 
than any other evidence to Italy’s spirit. 
\ million disabled, living in pain, consti- 
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tute another of our offerings in the cause 
of freedom. Five and a quarter million men 
went out to battle out of a 35,000,000 popu- 
lation in 1915. Every available man in Italy 
was called to the colors. 

Had America been called upon to contrib- 
ute this proportion she would have sum- 
moned 16,000,000 men to arms. Italy’s army 
was given willingly—eagerly—on the altar 
of liberty to bear witness that right is more 
precious than peace. 

Before the war our annual national debt 
amounted to $3,000,000,000; our advent into 
the war has seen it rise to $16,000,000,000. 
In comparison with other countries’ war 
debts it might not seem stupendous, but 
keeping in mind Italy’s recources, it repre- 
sents the greatest sacrifice of them all. 
Italy’s national wealth aggregated but $20,- 
000,000,000. Had we been called upon for 
further sacrifices we would have willingly 
given even to the limit of our existence. 

Italy does not want a revolution, and, 
above all, her working classes do not want 
it. My cherished ambition is that the work- 
men’s leaders should participate in the af- 
fairs of the government, persevering per- 
sistently to solve the problems of increased 
production and better living conditions for 
the families of workers. 

These would constitute a veritable bul- 
wark against the violent intransigeants 
whose like have been asserting themselves 
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in all parts of the world. It is sound policy 
that strict guardianship of public order must 
be assured. There is no democracy without 
order. 

Our war debt of sixteen billion dollars is 
being met with fortitude and stoicism that 
belittles the gigantic effort of other coun- 
tries. The nation, to pay for this war, is 
groaning under the burden, but it is bearing 
it with great determination. Our last 
budget aggregated nearly two billion dol- 
lars, so that the annual per capita tax for 
every man, woman and child in Italy ap- 
proximated $45. I believe that figure chal- 
lenges the record for high taxation in any 
allied country, but we hope to be able to 
reduce the budget to about one and a half 
billion dollars. 

Despite our high taxation during the war, 
another measure which will insure our finan- 
cial stability is before the country. We are 
arranging for the collection of additional 
taxation in the form of a progressively grad- 
uated levy on incomes. Announcement of 
the Cabinet’s purpose in this direction had 
its immediate effect on Government securi- 
ties, which have increased in value ever 
since this programme was made public. 

Our courage in facing our debt we hope 
will be rewarded by national financial firm- 
ness which will stand unquestioned. We 
purpose to begin, as early as is consistent 
with sound economic commercial policy, a 


genuine reduction in our paper currency 
amounting to $2,000,000,000. We anticipate 
in the course of a few years Italy’s return 
to pre-war conditions, when our paper 
money was held at a premium on gold. 

The interest of America in Italy must 
heighten when the great markets that are 
offered her are considered. Before the war 
Italy’s foreign commerce amounted to more 
than a billion dollars. This was divided 
chiefly among the European Powers, with 
Germany leading all the rest both in im- 
ports and exports. The war left this mar- 
ket in a chaotic state. It is now ready for 
exploitation for American business, ready, 
open-armed for all their wares, and long- 
ing for commercial intercourse which will 
alike benefit both the United States and 
Italy. 

We need raw materials for industrial en- 
terprises which will allow us to restore our 
industry. We need foodstuffs, fats, coal 
and semi-finished materials. Our country is 
teeming with industrial possibilities. The 
streams from the Alps and the Apennines 
contain enough unbridled electric force to 
supply the needs of a continent. There is 
an abundance of labor ready to set its hand 
to the plough or the forge. Italy is the 
great gateway in the Mediterranean basin, 
connecting the Balkans, southern Russia, 
Asia Minor and Egypt to western Europe 
and the Americas. 
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Our hearts and hopes are extended to 
America, where many of Italy’s sons con- 
tribute their skill and toil, for whom many 
of Italy’s sons fought with no unworthy 
prowess the battles just concluded. 
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British Cooperative Move- 
ment 
From Anglo-American Trade, pub- 


lished by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London, it is learned 
that a recent Cooperative Congress held 
at Carlisle, England, brought out some 
interesting facts in regard to the céop- 
erative movement in Great Britain. It 
was stated by the president of the Con- 
gress that the céoperative movement had 
been the chief protector of food supplies 
and the limitation of prices in Great 
Britain during the war. 

At the outbreak of the war, the dis- 
tributive societies had about 3,000,000 
members. ‘To-day the membership is 
nearly 4,000,000. In the years 1913-18 
their retail trade increased from $415,- 
000,000 to $780,000.000, and their 
wholesale trade from $200,000,000 to 
$400,000,000. In the same period the 
value of the productions of the two 
wholesale societies had increased from 
$55,000,000 to more than $115,000,000. 
These facts must be of interest to Amer- 
ican business men. 

At the present time the activities of 
these societies in Great Britain include 
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the operation of a coal mine, many fac- 
tories for production of textiles, mar- 
garine and other commodities, thousands 
of acres of land at home and abroad, 
and a special agriculture department. 


& 


A Year’s Growth of the Lon- 
don Joint City and Midland 
Bank, Ltd. 


HE statement of accounts issued by 
the London Joint City and Mid- 
land Bank, Limited, shows the follow- 
ing figures for June 30, 1919, and June 
30, 1918: 
LIABILITIES 


June 30,* June 30, 


1918 
£8,289,072 
8,289,072 


371.054,601 
16,068,206 


Capital paid-up ...2 
Reserve fund 
Current, deposit and 
other accounts ... 
Acceptances 


£13,833,698 


294,797,450 
10,871,356 





eo) ee eer £319,502,504 £403,700,951 


ASSETS 


Cash in hand and at) 
Bank of England. ‘eeanenee 
Cheques in transitu. 
Money at eall and at 
short notice 
Investments 
Bills of exchange... 
Advances on current ) 
and other accounts } 103,440,467 
Advances on war l’ns 
Liabilities of custom- 
ers for acceptances 
Bank premises 
Belfast Bank shares. 


£79,426,772 
2,192,145 
31,116,403 


55,529,824 
50,105,022 


76,068,108 
62,171,961 
34,132,652 


116,874,427 
12,249,162 
16,068,206 


3,757,828 
759,690 


10,871,356 
3,868,615 


Ole 
759,690 





BM, ee tcweweswe £319,502,504 £403,700,951 


*Combined figures of London City and Mid- 
land & London Joint Stock. 
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New Orleans Branch of 
Mercantile Bank 


HE opening on September 3 of the 

New Orleans branch of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas of New 
York, the purpose of which is to be of 
every possible aid and assistance in the 
advancement of foreign trade, marks 
another step forward in the numerous 
strides which New Orleans has been 
taking of late in its endeavors to be- 
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come the southern gateway for the for- 
eign trade of the United States. 

This branch has been completely 
equipped to take care of the foreign 
banking needs of merchants and manu- 
facturers not only in New Orleans, but 
in the entire Mississippi Valley region. 
As the aim of the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas is solely to provide the 
necessary banking facilities for handling 
the business of foreign trade, it does not 
accept deposits and hence is not in com- 
petition with local banks, but on the 
contrary supplements their facilities 
and, by working with them, assists their 
clients in developing their foreign busi- 
ness. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas organized by a group of bankers in 
all parts of the United States has, in the 
short time since its establishment, 
opened affiliated banks in twenty-five 
cities in South and Central America 
and Cuba and has also established 
branches in Paris and Barcelona to as- 
sist South American trade in the Euro- 
pean markets. 

Through this branch in New Or- 
leans, merchants and manufacturers in 
this region will find a comprehensive 
organization close at hand ready to aid 
them in selecting proper agents, in find- 
ing outlets for their goods and in col- 
lecting drafts for merchandise shipped. 
In short, it is the sole desire of the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
through its New Orleans branch to 
‘operate with them in every way possi- 

le in the financing of their business in 
“outh and Central American countries. 


New Orleans at this time, when trade 
with South and Central America is par- 
amount in the minds of many, demands 
careful consideration. Located at the 


M. S. SENTON 


Manager New Orleans Branch Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas 


delta-head of the Mississippi River and 
in close proximity to the important 
trade centres in South and Central 
America, it really can be called the geo- 
graphical centre for shipping between 
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North and South America. With its 
numerous steamship lines and its trunk 
railway lines it combines the necessary 
facilities for making it an important 
point of trans-shipment. 

New Orleans possesses the largest 
cotton warehouse in the world. It op- 
erates a modern grain elevator, loading 
four shipments simultaneously. It has 
forty-one miles of harbor frontage and 
owns docks and warehouses which cover 
an enormous area. 

For these reasons, and many others, 
the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, in 
establishing its first branch in this coun- 
try has chosen a city whose foreign 
trade development bids fair to become 
of vast and far-reaching importance. 

M. S. Senton, who has been appoint- 
ed manager of this branch, has for the 
past twelve years been an officer in the 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of 
New Orleans. 
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Bank of Adelaide 


HAREHOLDERS of the Bank of 

Adelaide held their fifty-third an- 
nual meeting on May 7 in the board 
room at the head office, Adelaide, South 
Australia. The directors submitted a 
report showing that the balance of profit 
and loss for the year ended March 31 
was £69,349 7s. 9d., out of which an 
interim dividend at the rate of ten per 
cent. per annum was paid in November 
last, absorbing £25,000, and bank pre- 
mises account was reduced by £3,000, 
leaving £41,349 7s. 9d., from which a 
further dividend was proposed at the 
rate of ten per cent. per annum, calling 
for £25,000, and to transfer £15,000 to 
reserve fund, making the total of that 
account £570.000. After deducting 
these allocations, a balance of £1,349 
7s. 9d. remained to be added to the bal- 
ance of profit and loss account to March 
25. 1918, now transferred to this year’s 
account (£12,527 14s. 7d.), giving a 
balance of £13,877 2s. 4d. to be carried 
forward. 

During the vear a branch was opened 
at Sydney to facilitate the working 
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of the Bank of Adelaide’s growing ex- 
change business with Europe, America 


and the East. 


Bank of Liverpool & Martin’s 
Limited 
ROPRIETORS of this bank held 


their eighty-eighth annual general 
meeting at the head office, Liverpool, 
July 22, 1919. Net profits, after the 
usual provisions, for the year were 
£494,415 18s. 2d., which with the 
amount brought forward made a total 
of £688,301 1s. 1d. 


This sum the directors have appropriated 
as follows: 
To the payment of two half- 

yearly dividends of seven 

per cent. and nine per 

cent. respectively (making 

sixteen per cent. for the 

year), subject to deduc- 

tion of income tax..,..... £327,422 
To reserve fund 0 0 
Balance carried forward to 


next account 110,878 13 1 


£688,301 1 1 


The reserve fund on June 
30, 1918, stood at 
To this have been added the 
following sums: 
By transfer of the reserve 
fund of Martin’s Bank, 
a mene ere koe 
By transfer from profit 
and loss account as 
shown above 
By transfer from 
bank’s internal contingent 
fund 


£900,000 0 0 


185,000 0 0 


250,000 0 0 


65,000 0 0 
Making the present balance 
of reserve fund 


£1,400,000 0 90 


The directors have also transferred 
£100,000 from contingent fund to bank pur- 
chase account, reducing the balance stand- 
ing at debit of the latter account to 
£100,000. 

During the war the directors made 
special additions to the bank’s contingent 
fund and to the balance of profit carried 
forward. Under peace conditions they have 
decided to transfer from these sources to the 
reserve fund and bank purchase account the 
respective sums shown above, still leaving 
in contingent fund and at credit of profit 
and loss account balances which they con- 
sider ample for all purposes. 

















Paid-up ‘ “ 
Reserve Fund 


Fixed Deposit rates quoted on application. 








THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Capital Authorized 


BANKERS : Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
; and Mauritius 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 


On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 


° $7,500,000 
- 3,250,000 
3,000,000 














The amalgamation with Martin’s Bank, 
Ltd., has been successfully carried through, 
and the Bank of Liverpool and Martin’s 
Limited is now a member of the London 
Bankers’ Clearing. The directors are well 
satisfied with the result of the amalgama- 
tion. 

With three exceptions, all the offices closed 
during the war have been reopened. <A 
new branch has been opened at Brampton, 
and new sub-branches at Carlin How, Cot- 
tingley, Nenthead and Pelton. Seven 
branches, which were either closed or worked 
temporarily as sub-branches, have been re- 
opened as full branches, and, in addition, 
three sub-branches have. been converted into 
full branches. 

The directors greatly regret to announce 
that the total number of members of the 
staff who have lost their lives in naval or 
military service is ninety-one. 


co) 


Union Bank of Australia, 
Limited 


HE annual general meeting of pro- 
prietors of the Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, was held at the head 
office, 71 Cornhill, London, E. C., July 
28. Directors of the bank submitted 
a balance-sheet to February 28, 1919, 
duly audited, which, after provision for 
doubtful debts and contingencies, exhib- 
ited a net profit for the half-year of 
£258,614 4s. 7d.. inclusive of £78,273 
17s. 1ld. brought forward from the 
previous half-year. 
From this the directors have made 
the following appropriations: £20,000 
in reduction of the bank premises ac- 


count in Australia and New Zealand; 
and £20,000 as an addition to the bank’s 
reserve fund, which is thereby increased 
from £2,050,000 to £2,070,000. 

From the balance remaining (£218,- 
614 4s. 7d.) the directors resolved upon 
the declaration of a dividend at the rate 
of 14 per cent. per annum, equal to £1 
15s. per share—-free of income tax— 
absorbing £140,000 and leaving £78,614 
4s. 7d. to be carried forward. 

Since the last meeting the branch of 
the bank at Yerong Creek, in New 
South Wales, has been closed. 

W. R. Mewhurn, Esq., and F. G. Par- 
bury, Esq.. are the directors who retire 
by rotation in accordance with the arti- 
cles of association, and offered them- 
selves for réelection. 

The bank’s auditors, Messrs. Whin- 
ney, Smith and Whinney, also retired, 
and offered themselves for réelection. 

In accordance with the powers con- 
ferred upon them by the proprietors at 
the general meeting of February 11 last, 
the directors on February 15 last, made 
the issue of 20,000 shares (£25 paid) 
then authorized, the proportional allot- 
ment being one new share to every four 
existing shares. This issue of new cap- 
ital has been fully subscribed. 

In accordance with the views ex- 
pressed at the annual general meeting 
on July 27, 1914, action on which was 
deferred owing to the war, the directors 
have now decided to ask the proprietors’ 
sanction to the sub-division of each of 
the bank’s shares of £75 each—£25 
paid, into five shares of £15 each—£5 
paid. 


379 
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Sir Edward Holden’s 
Successor 


HE election is announced of Reg- 

inald McKenna as chairman of the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank, 
to succeed the late Sir Edward Holden, 
Bart. 


& 


Bank of New Zealand 


"THERE was presented at the ordi- 

nary general meeting of proprie- 
tors of this bank at the meeting in Well- 
ington, N. Z., June 13, 1919, the fol- 
lowing report of directors: 


Asia Banking Corporation In- 
creases Capital Stock 


HE New York State Banking De- 

partment has authorized the Asia 
Banking Corporation to increase in its 
capital stock from $2,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000; at the same time it was ar- 
ranged that the surplus should be in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,100,000. 
A certain amount of the new stock was 
set aside for the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, and 
the Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, which institutions 
were invited, and expressed a desire to 
become stockholders in the corporation. 
The banks named will, together with 


The directors submit herewith the balance-sheet and profit and loss statement of the 


bank for the year ended March 31 last. 


The profits, after providing for expenses of management, all bad and doubtful debts, 
and after making provision for the annual donation to the provident fund and for a 
special grant thereto, also for bonus to staff, are £459,221 4 4&4 


From this has to be deducted: 


Interest on guaranteed stock 


21,199 10 10 


£438,021 13 6 


Of this sum the directors have allocated in reduction of bank premises and 


furniture 


50,000 


Leaving balance of profit for the year................c.eeseeee++ 388,021 


To which has to be added: 


Balance brought forward from last year 


From which there has been paid: 


Interim dividend at six per cent. on “A” and “B” 


preference shares 


£45,000 


Interim dividend at six per cent. on ordinary 


shares 


Leaving available for distribution 


60,000 105,006 0 


£428,724 5 9 


This the directors propose should be disposed of as follows: 
Dividend at the rate of four per cent. on “A” 


Preference Shares 


£20,000 


Dividend at the rate of six per cent. on 


Preference Shares 


Dividend at the rate of six per cent. on Ordi- 


nary Shares 


Bonus at the rate of three per cent. on “B” 


Preference Shares 


Bonus: at the rate of three per cent. on Ordi- 


nary Shares 
Transfer to Reserve Fund 
(Making Reserve Fund £2,350,000.) 
Leaving balance to be carried forward 


150,000 


146,224 § 9 £428,724 5 9 


Owing to the shortage of staff caused by the war, the branch at Buckley has been 
closed, and the branch at Pongaroa made a receiving agency of Pahiatua. ? 
An agency has been opened at Ngatea, and the agency at Pleasant Point has been re- 


opened. 
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Liberty | Trust Company 


8, Place Edouard VII. 


Total Resources Over 


$10,000,000 


PARIS FRANCE 


DUAN ARMA 








the banks who were the original stock- 
holders, center their efforts in further- 
ing the fast-increasing volume of trade 
between the United States and China, 
which is the prime purpose of the Asia 
Banking Corporation, with its six 
branches in vital trade sections of the 


Far East. 
& 


New Branches in Cape 
Province 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 

of the establishment of new 
branches of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., at the toitowing 
places: Cofimvaba, Kei Road, Napier, 
Ugie, Wynberg, Durbanville, Kuruman, 
Sandflats and Vosburg, all in Cape 
Province. 

& 


Hibernian Bank, Ltd. 


CCOUNTS for the half-year end- 

ing June 30, 1919, were presented 
at the ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of the Hibernian Bank, 
Limited, held at the head office, College 
Green, Dublin, July 28. After provid- 
ing for rebate on bills, interest on de- 
posits, bad and doubtful debts, net prof- 
its for the half-year were £34,439 Is. 
'd., to which was to be added £9,691 
i9s. Od. brought forward from last ac- 
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count. Of this amount there was trans- 
ferred to the reserve fund £10,000, 
making that item £150,000. The direc- 
tors recommended that £20,000 be ap- 
plied to the payment of a dividend for 
the half-year at the rate of eight per 
cent. per annum (subject to deduction 
of income tax), that £2,000 be applied 
to the reduction of bank premises ac- 
counts, and that £12,131 Os. 3d. be car- 
ried forward. 
& 


Bank of Taiwan Doubles 
Capital 


R. M. ESAKI, agent of the Bank 

of Taiwan, Ltd., 165 Broadway, 
has announced the receipt of a cable 
advice from the head office that on 
September 1 the bank’s capital was in- 
creased from ven 30,000,000 to yen 60,- 
000,000, in accordance with the share- 
holders’ vote at the fortieth semi-annual 
meeting held at Tokyo; also declara- 
tion by the president of a ten per cent. 
dividend of its stock, yen 500,000 being 
reserved and added to the surplus, mak- 
ing the total surplus now yen 7,080,000. 
Undivided profits of yen 978,000 were 
carried forward to the next term. The 
net profits for the last half year ending 
June 30 were yen 2,880,000. The res- 
ignation of one of the directors, I. Sada, 
was accepted, T. Ikeda, former secre- 
tary to the president, being appointed 
as successor. 

& 


International Banking Cor- 
poration 


BRANCH of this institution has 
been opened at Hankow, China. 


& 


Hongkong Branch of Asia 
Banking Corporation 
HE fifth branch in China of the 


Asia Banking Corporation was 
opened at Hongkong on July 21. The 
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other branches, already in operation, 
are at Shanghai, Hankow, Peking, and 
Tientsin. 


& 


Anglo-Finnish Bank is Form- 
ed in Great Britain 


A NNOUNCEM ENT is made of the 

formation in London of an impor- 
tant new bank, called the Anglo-Finnish 
Bank, for the purpose of assisting in 
the development of trade with Finland 
and for assisting in overcoming ex- 
change difficulties. 


Additional Cuban Branches 
of National City Bank 


HE National City Bank of New 

York announces the opening of two 
new branches, one in Remedios, Cuba, 
and the other in Yaguajay, Cuba. 


& 


Opens New Branch in Brazil 


HE New York Agency of the Lon- 

don and River Plate Bank, Lim- 
ited, has announced the opening of a 
branch of that bank at Porte Alegre, 
Brazil. 


pay 


‘*T’ve Got Money in the Bank and its Mine’”’ 


Ov ER in France, it was common for 

an American soldier to spend quite 
a little money, and frequently it be- 
came necessary for a man to cash a 
draft on a bank at home. This was 
especially the case with men separated 
from their organizations and who had 
not been paid for several long months. 
But cashing a draft was not the easiest 
thing to do in France during the stay 
of the A. E. F. 

A certain financial institution in Paris 
did a large business with these Amer- 
ican draft cashers. A knowing old man 
had charge of the window, and he was 
wise to American ways. The usual line 
of lieutenants filed before his window 
one night, trying to get a draft honored. 

One of the men said that his firm at 
“home” was rated at half a million dol- 
lars by big financial agencies; another 
vouched that his firm had equal credit, 
and so on. Each seeker for funds was 
SURE that HIS draft would be accept- 
ed, and each laid great stress on the 
strong financial rating at home of the 
institution drawn upon, and the excel- 
lence of the paper. 

But the window teller listened with- 
cut enthusiasm. He had been there be- 


fore, and like going over the top, the 
job had lost some of its excitement for 
him. Finally the last lieutenant in line 
came along. 

“How much is YOUR firm rated 
for?” he asked the young man. 

“T don’t get you,” said that officer. 

“T suppose you have a credit for half 
a million in Bradstreet,” the man ven- 
tured again, not without suspicion in his 
voice. 

“Nope,” said the lieutenant, “lay off 
that stuff. [ ain’t rated anywhere that 
I know of, but I’ve got eight hundred 
dollars in the bank at home, and it’s 
MINE.” 

He got his money! 

That fellow cashed in on his char- 
acter, where others had failed to cash 
on their connections. It’s always the 
way. If you can name a sum of money, 
iegal United States currency, and say 
“It’s mine,” your character speaks for 
itself. You are on the road that bears 
a finger post pointing toward success. 

A bank account is the beginning of 
the highway.—3rd District News, pub- 
lished by the Industrial Branch of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New 
Orleans. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - - - - $3,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - 3,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 1,750,000.00 





OFFICERS 

HARVEY D. GIBSON * , . President 
DANIEL G. RBID . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ Vice President 
CHAS. W. RIECKS . ‘i ‘ : . Vice President * 
ERNEST STAUFFEN, Jr. . é m 2 Vice President 
JOSEPH A. BOWER . . ° " ‘ Vice President 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Jr. . . : ‘ Vice President 
JOSEPH S. MAXWELL . , . ° Vice President 
GEORGE F. MURNANE . ‘ e . Vice President 
SIDNEY W. NOYES Ss ‘ ° ° Vice President 
FREDERICK W. WALZ . * ° e e Cashier 
FREDERICK P. McGLYNN . ° . Assistant Cashier 
THEODORE C. HOVEY . ‘ ‘ . Assistant Cashier * 
LOUIS W. KNOWLES ‘ ° s . Assistant Cashier 
JOHN P. MAGUIRE. . ° ° . Assistant Cashier 
RAYMOND G. FORBES . ‘ ° . Assistant Cashier 
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Increased Deposits 


A number of banks which have erected new build- 
ings or improved their old quarters were recently asked 
what effect these changes had caused in their volume 
of business. 


In nearly every case the answer was— 
‘‘Increased Deposits and more depositors” 


People like to do business with a bank whose equip- 
ment is up-to-date. It gives them confidence in the 
efficiency and completeness of your service. 


We have recently served or are now serving the fol- 
lowing banks in expressing through their banking quar- 
ters a distinctive individuality 

Seaboard National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Asia Banking Corporation, New York 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 


Why not let us look into your own particular require- 
ments? We will gladly make suggestions and this 
implies absolutely no obligation on your part. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Park-Union Foreign Banking Corporation, 56 Wall Street, New York 


HIONHTOUUVOUOOUUEVEOUUUOGREUUEOEOUUTOOEOUUAAUAUAAOEUU AAA 


Park-Union Foreign Banking 


Corporation 





IEWED from the standpoint of 
population, the countries of the 


Orient undoubtedly offer the 
most inviting field for both finance and 
trade. It is true, of course, that the 
activities in these lines are as yet by 
no means in a corresponding ratio in 
the Far East when contrasted with 
other parts of the world. But the 
wctual advance in industry and finance 
ilready made by some of the Eastern 
1ations—notably by Japan—and the 


multiplying signs of awakening in 
China and elsewhere in the Orient are 
prophetic of greater things to come in 
the very near future. Already is this 
greater development of trade evidenced 
in practical form by the increasing com- 
merce with China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, the Dutch East Indies, Australia, 
the Straits Settlements, and, in fact, 
with all parts of the Far East. 

To provide banking and _ financial 
facilities for this present large and 


BRE 
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CHARLES A. HOLDER 
President Park-Union Foreign Banking Corporation 


ever-growing commerce was the inspir- 
ing purpose back of the organization 
of the Park-Union Foreign Banking 
Corporation, whose activities, however, 
will by no means be confined to the 
Oriental countries, but will extend over 
the entire field of international bank- 
ing. The institution derives its author- 
ity from the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act, which specifically set forth 
how banks for foreign trade may be 
organized and operated by other banks. 
To be successful, such a foreign bank 
needs to have the support at the outset 
of banks of established strength, whose 
experience in the domestic and foreign 
fields, and whose equipment in capital 
and personnel, establish beyond ques- 
tion the ability to carry out the some- 
what exacting requirements of interna- 
tional banking. 

These conditions are fully met in the 
case of the Park-Union Foreign Bank- 
ing Corporation, which is owned by the 
National Park Bank of New York and 
the Union Bank of Canada, institutions 
whose joint resources are nearly $500,- 


Private Office of the President 
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000,000. The capital of the Park- 
Union Foreign Banking Corporation 
itself is $2,000,000, and the surplus 
$250,000. 


THE MANAGEMENT 


At the head of the institution is Dr. 
Charles A. Holder, who has an experi- 
ence and knowledge of foreign trade 
affairs possessed by few men, and of 
superior value at this time when Amer- 
ican business is seeking expansion to 
the foreign trade fields. 

Mr. Holder was born in New York 
City. He was for nine years a member 
of the Consular service, for which he 
forsook the practice of his profession 
of medicine. As a result of his wide 
experience as a consular officer he has 
a clear insight into international trade 
affairs, having served successively as 
United States Consul at Rouen, France; 
Consul-General at Christiania, Norway ; 
Consul at Cologne, Germany, and Vice- 
Consul-General at London. His activ- 
ities during eight years as a consular 


T. FRED ASPDEN 


Vice-Pres. Park-Union Foreign Banking Corporation 


Office of the Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer 
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Public Lobby in Main Banking Room 


representative of the United States had 
much to do with the solving of interna- 
tional trade problems. While vice- 
consul-general at London during 1914, 
the first year of the war, his success in 
solving the complexities of European 
trade at that time caused his recall to 
the United States and his assignment 
as Foreign Trade Adviser to the State 
Department. During his incumbency 
of that office, Mr. Holder was instru- 
mental in unraveling many of the com- 
plications between American business 
men and the British Government, and 
succeeded in obtaining the release of 
vast quantities of shipping consigned to 
American importers which had been tied 
up in the various European ports as a 
result of the order in council. Mr. 
Holder resigned as Foreign Trade 
Adviser July 1, 1916, to become vice- 
president of G. Amsinck and Company, 
of New York. He severed his connec- 
tions with this company in February of 
this year to take active charge of the 
Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration. 


T. Fred Aspden, vice-president of 
the Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration, was formerly a vice-president 
of the American Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration of New York. Mr. Aspden 
has devoted a great deal of time to the 
study and development of business with 
foreign countries and is also considered 
a specialist in this line. He is a native 
of Manchester, England. He entered 
the employ of the Merchants Bank of 
London, Ontario, in 1881, where he 
remained until 1888. From then until 
1904 he was with the First National 
Bank of Chicago, and then engaged in 
special work for the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, travelling in connection with 
foreign business on the European con- 
tinent. He was supervisor of the Bank 
of Commerce, looking after foreign ac- 
counts and international relations, until 
July, 1917, when he became vice-pres- 
ident of the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation, New York, resigning this 
position to become vice-president of 
the Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration. 
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Officers’ Quarters and Main Banking Room 


The exceptional strength of the in- 
stitution, and its peculiar adaptability 
to the service undertaken, may be 
further seen from the following list of 
directors, with the financial or other 
affiliations of each: 

Board of directors: 


Charles A. Holder, chairman of the 
board; Richard Delafield, president and 
director National Park Bank, New 
York; Stuyvesant Fish, director Na- 
tional Park Bank; Gilbert G. Thorne, 
vice-president and director National 
Park Bank; Cornelius Vanderbilt, di- 
rector National Park Bank; R. H. Wil- 
liams, Messrs. Williams & Peters, Coal 
Merchants, and director National Park 
Bank; E. C. Hoyt, chairman of the 
board of directors, Central Leather Co., 
and director National Park Bank; A. P. 
Villa, president, Messrs. A. P. Villa & 
Bros., Inc., New York; Sir William 
Price, Quebec, Canada, president Price 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., and honorary pres- 
ident Union Bank of Canada; H. B. 


Shaw, general manager Union Bank of 
Canada, Winnipeg; Robert McCulloch, 
president the Goldie & McCulloch Co., 
Ltd., Galt, Canada, and director Union 
Bank of Canada; Stanley E. Elkin, 
managing director, Maritime Nail Co., 
Limited, St. John, N. B., and director 
Union Bank of Canada; Stephen Haas, 
president George H. Hees Sons & €o., 
Toronto, Ont., and director Union Bank 
of Canada; F. E. Kenaston, president 
Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and director Union 
Bank of Canada; W. J. Dawson, agent 
Union Bank of Canada, New York; F. 
L. Appleby, agent Union Bank of Can- 
ada, New York; T. Fred Aspden, vice- 
president, Park-Union Foreign Banking 
Corporation, New York. 


HEAD OFFICE AND BRANCHES 


The head office of the Park-Union 
Bank is 56 Wall Street, New York. 
Branches have been opened in the 
United States at Seattle, Washington, 
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Directors’ Rocm 


and at San Francisco, California; in will soon be opened at Tokyo and Kobe, 
France, at Paris (1 Rue Taitboul); in as also at Hongkong, Hankow and 
China, at Shanghai, and at Yokohama, ‘Tientsin, in China, and at Singapore, 
Japan; in the latter country, branches Straits Settlements. 








Book Reviews 





Tue Wortp To-morrow. The Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York. 

This is a thoughtful analysis of the 
economical relations of the peace era 
as they affect the world at large, and 
may be read with interest and profit. 
While fully mindful of the many per- 
plexing questions brought to the fore 
by the war, a hopeful view of their so- 
lution is maintained. 


. 


ay 


BoxtsHevik AiMs AND Ipeats. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 


Here are the aims and ideals of the 
Bolshevists as set forth in “The Round 
Table.” It is claimed that the simple 
truth is presented in a brief and impar- 
tial form. 


Tue SHANTUNG Question. Chinese 
National Welfare Society in Amer- 
ica, San Francisco. 


As the Shantung question is now oc- 
cupying a large share of public atten- 
tion, this book will be welcomed as a 
presentation of at least one side of it. 
The volume contains China’s claim; to- 
gether with important documents sub- 
mitted to the Paris peace conference. 


Some Aspects oF FINANCIAL AND Com- 
MERCIAL AFTER-WaR CoNDITIONS. 
By Leopold Springer. P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., London. 

The author examines the claim that a 
vorld crisis is likely to follow the great 
var, and finds many reasons for believ- 
ng that such a crisis may be avoided. 
ne chapter deals with the redistribu- 

on of gold, and the volume of the 
orld’s after-war trade. 


Wuy WE Foveut. 
G. Chamberlain. 
New York. 


In the opinion of the author of this 
volume, one of our principal aims in 
the war with Germany was to bring 
about a durable peace through a League 


of Nations. 
aay 


Tue Mopern Bank. By Amos Kidder 
Fiske. D. Appleton Co., New York. 


In the revised edition of this well- 
known work an additional chapter of 
considerable extent has been devoted to 
setting forth the main features of the 
Federal Reserve system, and the body 
of the book has been adjusted, where 
necessary, to the changes which this 
system has introduced. The work ranks 
among the most instructive and depend- 
able in its special field. 


w 


Tue League or Nations: THE Prin- 
CIPLE AND THE Practice. Edited by 
Stephen Pierce Duggan. The Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press, Boston. 


By Capt. Thomas 
The Maemillan Co., 


Sixteen associates have cédoperated 
with Mr. Duggan in preparing this 


~ work, which is perhaps the best pre- 


sentation yet made in this country of 
the principles underlying the attempt to 
establish a League of Nations. The 
matter bearing directly upon the sub- 


ject and the information along collateral 


lines render the book an invaluable aid 
to all who wish to be thoroughly in- 
formed on this great problem. 


. A 


Exporting To Latin America. By 
Ernst B. Filsinger. D. Appleton Co., 
New York. 

This volume is written by a business 
man for business men, and is free from 
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the theoretical statements that charac- 
terize so many studies of Latin Amer- 
ican commerce. 

In the range and accuracy of its in- 
formation the volume constitutes a valu- 
able treatise on this important subject. 


We 


GerMaNy’s New War Acarinst AMER- 
ica. By Stanley Frost. With an in- 
troduction by U. S. Attorney-General 
A. Mitchell Palmer, formerly Alien 
Property Custodian. E. P. Dutton 
Co., New York. 

There is much evidence in this book 
that Germany is preparing for a new 
economic conquest of the world—an en- 
terprise for which her industrial estab- 
lishments are said to be in a fit condi- 
tion. The methods by which Germany 
has built up trade in the past, in this 
country and elsewhere, are fully de- 


scribed. 
W 


Expressive EnoausH. By James C. 
Fernald. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 

An inspiring book by a leading au- 
thority on the English language. 

Presents an unusual, a satisfying, a 
practical aspect of the language which 
shows how it may be used with the 
greatest beauty and effect. 

To all lovers of vigorous practical 

English it: will be as a pool of water 

in a desert of rhetorical sands. 


a 


Corporation Manuva. Edited by 
John S. Parker and J. B. R. Smith. 
20th edition. United States Corpo- 
ration Co., New York. 


This comprehensive manual contains, 
as in former editions, the statute laws 
to date relating to domestic and foreign 
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business corporations. These are ar- 
ranged under uniform classification for 
the several States and Territories. 

The uniform stock transfer act now 
in use in fourteen States is given, also 
the investment company laws (blue sky 
laws) in force in thirty-seven States, all 
the Federal and State anti-trust laws 
and a very complete collection of corpo- 
rate precedents and forms. 


Heaton’s ANNUAL For 1919. By 
Heaton’s Agency, Toronto. 


An annual handbook of general in- 
formation on Canada that is in its fif- 
teenth year. 

Commercial maps of each Province, 
educational guides and an up-to-date 
encyclopedia of the natural resources 
with cross references to Government 
publications are new and valuable fea- 
tures. 

Canada’s war record, authoritative 
articles on the customs tariff, postal in- 
formation, insurance directory, ship- 
pers’ guide and commercial and ex- 
change tables are included. Indexed. 


a 


Business Barometers Usep IN THE 
ACCUMULATION oF Money. 11th 
edition. By Roger W. Babson. Bab- 
son Service Co., Wellesley Hills, 


Mass. 


An invaluable book treating of eco- 
nomic influences on the money market 
and the value of fundamental statistics 
for the business man, investor, and 
banker. 

This new edition gives the recent 
changes in the business structure and 
brings each barometer subject up to 
date. In addition is included for the 
first time a chart showing the rise and 
fall of commodity prices during the Na- 
poleonic wars. 
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A Talk on Bank hive 
By W. R. SNODGRASS* 


“The man who whispers down @ 
well 

About the goods he has to sell, 

Won't reap the gleaming golden 
dollars 

Like the man who climbs a tree 
and hollers.” 


Anp THAT Gores for the banker, 
too, although doubtless the 
banker should be more careful 
than the ordinary advertiser 


about the sort of a “tree” he | 


limbs and the “holler” h 
ie oe ee oe eo | useful to you as possible and 


up when he reaches the top. 
Advertising is a tremendous 
power. 


stance of it, 


it would have been aroused to 


most skillful and most profuse | 


sort of advertising? 


By advertising I refer to that | 
Not | 


term in its broadest sense. 
only the printed page, the bill- 
board poster and matter of that 
sort, but all of the speakers— 
and there were 40,000 Four 
Minute Men alone—all of the 
district organizations with 


many of which you bankers are | 


very familiar indeed and all of 
the thousands and thousands of 
men and women who went out 


and by personal work raised the | 
great 


quotas in the various 
drives, for their district. 

Mr. Banker, why not hitch 
this tremendous power—adver- 


tising—to your chariot and let 





* Mr. 
the Department of Publicity and 
New Business, 


Bank and ‘Trust Co., Kansas City, 


Mo. This talk was scheduled on | 
the program of the Sixteen Bank- | 
Kansas | 


ers’ Group Meetings in 
and Missouri. The exhibit re- 
ferred to accompanied the speaker 
and mtained matter from 8:00 
banks in various parts of the 
United States, not in reserve cen- 
ters, 





Would you have an in- | 
allow me to cite | 
you to the patriotic fervor of | 
our Nation during the war. Do | 
you think for a moment that | 


Snodgrass is manager of 


Fidelity National | 


it carry you onward toward 
your goal? I have with me this 
bank advertising exhibit to 
which reference has been made. 
The big idea behind this exhibit 
is to make it useful to you. 
The matter in this exhibit can 
save you a great deal of money 


| and furnish you with many new 


ideas. I am with it for the 
purpose of making it just as 


shall be very glad indeed to 
speak with you about any one 
of its 27 sections. 


DEVELOP YOUR COMMUNITY 


If there is any one thing this 
exhibit says, it shouts 





“MR. | 


; . . | BANKER, SERVE AND DE- | 
the pitch it was without the | 


VELOP YOUR COMMU- 
NITY!” In it are many in- 
stances of banks that have just 
simply put their communities 
on the map by successful com- 
munity development work; by 
pulling for good roads, by ship- 
ping thorough-bred stock into 
the community; by introducing 
modern methods of farming 
and by getting more cream 
checks into the hands of the 
people in their communities. 
Second only to community de- 
velopment I would place the 
manner in which you treat the 
people who come into your 
bank. A grouchy teller is an 
advertisement for you, but he 
is a minus zero advertisement, 
for he is doing you more harm 
than he is good. He is adver- 
tising you, all right, but he is 
(Continued on page 67) 











years. 


not only for living expenses 


unable to work and earn. 





A Savings Account 


to the Rescue 
RE is a certain Macon woman who has had 


an account in our Savings my er for several 
She built it up from her household allowance 
without her husband’s knowledge. 


But he found out about it when he had an accident and 
was laid ” for three months. 
‘or 


life insurance premium a et fell due while he was still 


Now he is “‘back on the job” again 
and so is the savings account. 


Fourth National Bank 
Cherry and Third Streets 
MACON, GA. 


It came in handy then, 
but to meet the husband’s 

















An old idea put in new and appealing form 
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NE of the most interest- 


Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation in connection with 
the convention of the Associ- 


ated Advertising Clubs of | 


the World at New Orleans 
the latter part of this month 


undoubtedly will be the re- | 


port of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee which has to do with 
the running down of fraud- 
ulent advertisers. Bankers 
ought to be interested in 
this, especially as one of the 
enemies of real thrift is the 
fraudulent investment ad- 
vertiser. 


Ir 1s Not a bad idea to en- 
courage the publication in 
your local newspapers of 
such items as that an emi- 
nent and wealthy citizen of 
Philadelphia has created by 
will a trust fund of a million 
dollars, the interest of which 
shall be devoted to “‘improv- 
ing governmental condi- 
tions” in that city. The 
point is that there are a 
thousand and one objects 
and purposes for which a 
trust fund may be created, 
and the subtle suggestion of 
another’s example may cause 
some local philanthropist to 
go and do likewise, appoint- 
ing your trust company the 
trustee, to the great benefit 
of all concerned. 


& 








vertising still exists even if 


the war is over. The spirit 


of unrest which is manifest | 


everywhere should be com- 


and kindred 


radicalisms. 


| The man with a savings ac- 
ing and valuable fea- | 
tures of the meeting of the | 


count or checking account in 


the bank has a certain stake 
in the community and is not | 


likely to lend a listening ear 
to the voices of those who 


would upset our well or- | 
dered economic system. If | 
the high cost of living makes | 
it is not | 
sufficient reason for people | 
to give up their efforts along | 
The banker can | 
readily point out in his ad- | 
vertising that it is doing the | 


it hard to save, 


that line. 


character, and that if it is 


hard things that develops 
difficult to save now, the re- 
wards of saving are all the 


| greater. 
batted in bank advertising. | 
Real thrift has nothing in | 
common with Bolshevism | 
| bank is different from the 


Ir you believe that your 


ordinary run of banks, that 
it has a character that is dis- 
tinctive among the institu- 
tions of your community, 
that it has the indefinable 
but real thing known as per- 
sonality—if you believe this 
and can afford to back up 
your belief, then an indi- 
vidual distinctive plan of 
advertising based upon an 
intimate study of your bank 
and designed to represent to 
the public its personality 
and character is the best 
plan for you to adopt. 








Tue opportunity for banks 
to be patriotic in their ad- | 
66 
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Everyone is Welcome Every Day During 


Charter Member Week 


Wednesday, July 9 is Checking Account Day 


While everyone 1s welcome every day at the First National Bank, we have set 
aside Wednesday especially for those who have personal checking accounts 
here, as well as those who wish to become Charter Members by opening « 
checking account during their visit to the new bank. 


A_ handsome certificate showing 
Charter Membership will be sent to 
each patron of the First National 
Bank who registers “here during 
Charter Member Week. The reg- 


ister of names will be preserved by 


the Missouri Historical Society. 
The Executive Managers, officers 


and employees wil! take pleasure in 
greeting you. Their deep pride in 
their bank is reflected in a whole 


hearted desire to serve 


Program for Charter Member Week: 


Mo nay July 7— Executives’ Da 
Fuesday, July 8 —Commercal Account Day 
Wednesday, July 9— Checkin gz Accoun: D 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


“A Greater National Bank for Greater Saint Louis” 


BROADWAY and LOCUST she . oe Lg ey 223 N 


Brood: 
ve St. (After August est) 


The “ Charter Member Week ”’ idea was so successful a Supplementary. 
Registration Day was necessary. The names of the registrants are 
to be preserved by the Missouri Historical Society 
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A Talk on Bank Advertising 
(Continued from page 1) 
advertising you backwards, crab 

fashion as it were. 
It would be impossible to 
cover the material contained in 


this exhibit in a talk of hours. | 
In the few moments at my dis- | 


posal I would just like to get 


you to visualize your bank. Go | 


across the street from it and 
stand upon the opposite curb 
and look at your bank as the 
outsider does. What do tbe 
people in your community say 
about your bank? What are 
they thinking about it, and here 
is a good way to find out what 
they say and think about your 
institution. 


Hold morning meetings at | 


which you talk over with 
everyone in your bank your 
various problems. You will 
find that in this way you 
will find that in this way you 
will secure a great deal of in- 
formation that would not other- 


wise come to you, for the people | 
in your community talk to the | 


people 


of your organization | 


more freely than they will to | 


you. 


If successfully handled, | 


this morning meeting can be | 
made to help you materially | 
with your internal management | 
problems, as well; for if Susie | 


Jones, your bookkeeper, 


no- | 


tices that Bill Smith, your teller, | 


is not making out his deposit | 
tickets as clearly as he should, | 


she will have little hesitancy in 


mentioning it at this family | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


gathering, but she would not | 
come to your desk and tell you | 


about it, for that would be tat- 
tling. 


Enlist the full céopera- | 


tion of your directors, your | 


stockholders 
ployees. 


and your 


MAKE FRIENDS WITH THE 
CHILDREN 


Mr. Banker, make friends 


em- | 


et iss eae 





Pn ik 


Ws 
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Fifty Thousand Visitors 
Greet New Bank 


The fifty thousand visitors who thronged the new 
First National Bank during Charter Member Week 
expressed the approval of St. Louis and vicinity of the 
“Greater National Bank for Greater St. Louis.” 

The Executive Managers, Officers and Employees appreciate the 
many expressions of good wishes, the floral tributes and the personal 
visits of the many friends of the First National Bank. They will 


endeavor to show their appreciation through careful and considerate 
banking service. 


Many thousands of patrons indicated ther pride in being a part of 
the new bank by registering for Charter Member Certificates. In order 
to accommodate patrons who were unable to register during Charter 
Member Week, Monday, July 14 has been designated as a Supple- 
mentary Registration Day and patrons may register until 6:30 p. m. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Hunn ntT oN MaMig hrs 


Ton 


BROADWAY and LOCUST SOUR ENTRANCES: st teem & (Abe Auger a 


for Charter Memb 





ETI men 


511 Olive Se. (After August cat) 


hip Certificates continues on Monday until 6:50 p. m. 


Part of a week’s campaign to introduce “A Greater National Bank for 
Greater St. Louis”’ 


with dad and mother, big sister 
and big brother, and all of the 
uncles and aunts and cousins, 
for you can have no better ad- 
vertising than kindly comment 
about your bank around the 
supper tables and the Sunday 
dinner tables of your com- 
munity. 

One of the women in our or- 
ganization stopped at my desk 
not long since and, talking 
about this bank advertising ex- 


| hibit, told me that the recollec- 


with the “kiddies” in your com- | 


munity. 
thereby renew your own youth, 


You will not only | 


but you will find it most enjoy- | 
able work and some of the best | 


advertising you can do, for 
when you make friends with the 
youngsters you make friends 


tion she carries with her to this 
day about the bank in the little 
town in which she was born 
and reared is one of awe. She 
is a married woman about 30 
years of age, but she recalls 
distinctly to-day that she and 
the other youngsters in her 
community were almost afraid 


even to look in at the windows | upon their 





in the bank in their town as 
they passed by; they held it in 
such reverence and awe. 


IS YOUR BANK THAT KIND OF A 
BANK? 


There are many ways to make 
friends with the youngsters— 
none of them especially expen- 
sive. One way is to arrange for 
visits to your bank by small 
groups of the children in your 
schools. Take them in behind 
the counters, show them how 
you lock money up in your safe; 
let them hold in their hands a 
bundle of bills or a sack of 
coin; show them how the add- 
ing machines work or the post- 
ing machine, if you have one. 
Give them an idea of what a 
bank means to a community— 
what it stands for, and impress 
tender receptive 
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minds a few ideas of thrift and 
the value of saving. Continue 
this work until ell of the chil- 
dren in your schools down ta a 
certain grade have visited your 
bank. 

Mr. J. R. Edwards, cashier 
of the First National Bank of 
Centralia, Mo., has a fountain 
pen prize writing contest prop- 
osition that is a hummer. He 
offers as a prize a fountain pen 
in each school in his community. 
The students practice the entire 
school year upon a verse or 
paragraph which it is perhaps 
unnecessary to state has some- 
thing to say about the First Na- 
tional Bank of Centralia. 


When it comes time to award | 
the prizes, Mr. Edwards takes | 


with him one or two of the di- 
rectors and makes the circuit 
of the schools. A program is 
held and a big event is made 
of the affair, the parents of the 
children being invited to attend. 

Mr. Bert Hudson, formerly 
of Temple, Oklahoma, now of 
El Reno, was at my desk not 
long ago and talked about some 
of the things he does. He ex- 
plained his conference plan. He 
holds a 30-minute conference 
each week with the students in 
the high school of his town. He 


has enlisted with him in this | 


work three of his directors, so 


that each one of them is on duty | 


only about once each month, yet 





Business that Calls for 
Expert Knowledge 


HE settling of one estate often demands 

Te: ——— Se of several amen 
business—a knowledge that no 
person is likely to — 
Our Board of Directors 
are men of wide and varied 
business experience and 
the benefit of this know- 
ledge is given to every 
trast or estate that cpmes 
into our care. 


—and yet our 


Boston SABE DEPosIT 


& Trust COMPANY 
100 Franklin, at Arch and Devonshire Streets 











Well put and well displayed 
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a conference is held every week. 
Both the students and the men 
who conduct the conference 
look forward with pleasure to 
these meetings. They talk over 
financial affairs, or anything of 
interest that happens to come 
up. Mr. Hudson goes even a 
little farther than this. If he 
has a vacancy in his bank he 
fills it with someone from the 
graduating class. He does not 
even stop there, but tries to se- 
cure positions for all of the 
members in the high school 
class who wish them, either in 
his own town or in the county 
seat. 


VALUE OF CLUB WORK 


Club work is one of the most 
valuable means you have of 
getting in touch with the young- 
sters of your community and 
through them with their par- 
ents. By clubs I mean Corn 


| Clubs, Canning Clubs, Garden 
| Clubs, Poultry Clubs, and oth- 


ers, but especially the animal 
clubs—Pig Clubs, Calf Clubs 
and Sheep Clubs. By fostering 
this kind of work you not only 
make friends with the young- 


| sters, but you are bringing into 


your community a better grade 
of stock. You are teaching the 
farmers of the future better 
farming methods and through 
them you are teaching dad; for 
if a youngster can take a pig 
and by care, proper feeding 
and scientific methods make him 
show a very great increase in 


| weight over the other pigs of 
| the same litter, cared for by 


dad, you have made dad see the 


| light. 


You are also helping to retain 


| the boys and girls on the farm 


by causing them to see the 
profit that can be made by 
modern methods in care of ani- 
mals. One reason for boys 
leaving the farm is the fact that 
they work hard for dad, but do 
not share in the profits of the 
farm. 

If you wish to start a club, 


| the first thing you should do is 


to get in touch with the state 
club leader. He will céoperate 
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with you to the fullest extent. 
He will advise with you about 
the selection of animals for 
your club, the plan for it, will 
help you with the distribution, 
will furnish you with official 
bulletins or will send them di- 
rect to your club from time to 
time. 

Especially necessary is the 
official record book. Each club 
member should have this book, 
for without it you will have the 
greatest difficulty in awarding 
your prizes. The state club 
leader will send men to talk 
with your little gatherings and 
occasionally, as he can spare 
them, men to come and go over 
your community to talk to the 
club members upon their own 
ground, pointing out to them 
errors in care of the animals, 
helping them in every way. 

If you start a club you should 
avail yourself to the fullest of 
the advertising obtained there- 
from. Our exhibit contains a 
large number of plans for clubs 
and methods of advertising that 
you will find helpful. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


There is just one more section 
of our exhibit that I wish to 
touch upon. It is, I believe, my 
favorite. I call it PERSONAL 
CONTACT and I consider it 
the most valuable form of “ad- 
vertising” a banker can do. 

On Sundays, if you care to 
do it, and on the long summer 
days when the boys and girls 
of your bank are balancing the 
cash and the curtains have been 
pulled down for the evening, 
step out into the street hitch up 
your Ford or your Packard and 
call upon the people in your 
community. Get some of the 
soil of the farmers’ field on your 
boots. You will see his view- 
point and he will see yours and 
you will arrive at a spirit of 
mutual help and _ céoperation 
that you could secure in no 
other way. 

If your wife is a good listen- 
er take her along. Let her 
stay at the farmhouse and get 
the viewpoint of the farmer's 
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wife but you go right out to the 
field, to the hog lot or where 
you will find the farmer. You 
will also secure some valuable 
information in this way that 
you could get in no other way 
information in regard to the 
manner in which the farmer is 
feeding his cattle, how he keeps 
his premises, and a great many 
other things that have a bear- 
ing upon his credit. 

When you return note this 
information all down upon a 
card, which you can file in a 
drawer of your desk for later 
use. If you can, also note down 
much personal information 
about the farmer and his fam- 
ily; about Billy, who is off at 
the agricultural college; about 
Sue, who goes into high school 
in town next fall, etc. Then, 
when the farmer or any of his 
family comes in you can reach 
secretly into your desk, with- 
draw this card and surprise 
them with the line of informa- 
tion you have about them. You 
will find they like it. 

Now that the war is over and 
that we can see in the east the 
first faint rays of the rising 
sun, ushering in the new day of 
peace conditions, you as bank- 
ers face great opportunities. 
There is a paragraph that illus- 
trates my meaning. It goes 
something like this: 

“There” 

Ther 


s fount about to stream, 
" 
There's 
s 
s 


a 

a light about to gleam, 

a warmth about to glow, 

Ther a flower. about to blow, 

There's a midnight darkness 

Changing into grey; 

Men of thought and men of ac- 
tion, 

Clear the way!” 


You have great responsibili- 
ties in standing for the things 
that will upbuild your commun- 
ity and that will thus help build 
your institution. In working 
out these problems and enlarg- 
ing into your proper spheres of 
growth you should use every ef- 
fective form of advertising that 
you can afford. Make people 
when they think bank think 
YOUR BANK. Make your 
bank stand for all that is good, 
make it human, friendly and 
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about our particular service. 


made known. 


; 
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A Depositor’s Opinion 


A Serosiror who closely follows our advertising 
asked us the other day why we did not tell more 


drafts and notes we had saved him many days’ time as 
compared with a much larger institution with which he 
formerly did business. He felt that the saving of time in 
this as well as in other forms of our service ought to be 


National B 


He said that in collecting 








A modest, dignified ad displayed in pleasing typographical arrangement. The 
indirect method of quoting a depositor rather than “ blowing 
your own horn” lends force to the argument 


knowable. Your reward will be | 
the supreme confidence and re- | 
gard of your community. Take 





the people into your confidence 
through your advertising and 
inform them through it. 








Putting Meat in Bank Advertising Copy 


By A. G. SCLATER, 


Manager Statistical Dept., 


Tue other day the advertising | 
manager of one of New York’s 
most progressive banks hazard- 
ed the opinion to the writer 
that of the 30,000 banks and | 
trust companies advertising in 
the United States and Canada 
thirty per cent had no clear | 
conception of what they were 
advertising. At the time I 
thought this a rather startling 
statement, and said so. I still 
am inclined to feel that he erred 
on the side of exaggeration. 
Yet in view of his experience 
and standing as an advertising | 
man, one cannot help but re- 
spect his opinion. And further, 
after one has run through the 
pages of the advertising medi- 
ums most used by the’ banks, 
one is very much inclined to be- 
lieve that there is a great deal 
in what he says. After such an 
inspection it is apparent that a 
very large percentage of the 
men who write bank advertise- 
ments either do not know what 





Union Bank of Canada 


they are advertising about, or 
they are determined not to let 


| you know that they do. 


There is a monotonous same- 
ness about the majority of the 
advertisements, an apparent un- 


| willingness to adopt anything 


which can be suspected of being 
the least bit new, that perhaps 


| helps to indicate the origin of 


most of this ineffectual adver- 
tising. Possibly the fault lies 
not with the man who writes 
the copy, but with the “man 
higher up” who determines the 
bank’s advertising policy. 

In most cases a banker, not 
an advertising man, he possesses 
in a large degree the cardinal 
virtue of bankers, conservatism, 
and is inclined perhaps to look 
too suspiciously upon anything 
that gives promise of leaving 
the beaten path. Banks have 
advertised in the past in such 
and such a way, why should a 
change of method be made? 
Besides, the average banker still 
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looks somewhat askance at ad- | 
vertising, in any form, in spite | 
of the change of spirit which 
has come over the profession 
since the war showed them what 
advertising could do in promot- | 
ing all forms of financial busi- | 
ness. 

Advertising, they still sus- | 
pect, can do little or nothing | 
for a bank, yet every bank 
worthy of the name must do 
a certain amount, because most | 
of the others do. This indif- | 
ferent attitude is reflected more 
or less clearly in the advertis- 
ing copy which appears in the 
financial journals and newspa- 
pers, in spite of the change of 
spirit which has obviously oc- 
curred in the case of some of | 
the banks. 

And this is the stranger, be- | 
cause the war should have 
taught not only a few bankers, 


but every banker, both in the 
United States and Canada, the 
possibilities of advertising in 


various forms as a means of 


| building bank business. Through 


Government and the banks dur- 
ing the last two years, almost 
entirely by the use of advertis- 
ing of various kinds, a hitherto 
undreamed of thrift was inject- 
ed into the lives of hundreds of 
people 
United States and Canada, and 
the total number of security 
holders in both countries was 
almost trebled. 

Possibly the cause of the con- 
servatism of bankers generally 
in regard to the advertising 
copy they use is to be found in 


in all parts of the | 


was and still is, in most cases, 
written from the banker’s 
standpoint. 

And this, perhaps, accounts 
for the typical bank advertise- 
ment—a statement of resources. 
To a banker figures talk; con- 
sequently he believes that they 
talk to everyone who chances 
to read his advertisement with 
equal clearness. 


But do they? I doubt it. 


| While no one will doubt for a 


the fact that for years banks | 


| have been interested in adver- 


tising to other banks, rather 
than advertising to the man in 


the street; most of the copy | 


Day-light Savings in Effect 
for Eighty Years 


Not only daylight but twenty-four hours a day, for over two 
hundred thousand people have practised savings in this strong, 


safe savings bank. 
For more than half a century 


it was the only legal depas- 


itory for “savings” in Central New York and through its invest- 
ments thousands of homes in Central New York have been 


built or improved. 


So, truly, “daylight savings” is no new thing for Uticans. 

In order that those who are busy during the day earnihg 
something to save, may save conveniently, we make it a rule to 
remain open every Monday night for the accommodation of 


our 34,000 depositors. 


$1.00 to $3,000.00 accepted. 


Do you believe in this kind of daylight saving? 


OPEN TO NIGHT 
6:30 TO 8 O'CLOCK 


THE SAVINGS BANK OF UTICA 





| The Bank With the Gold Dome 
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This kind of daylight saving does not depend upon Act of Congres 
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moment that were all bank ad- 
vertising directed at bankers 
and accountants, there would be 
no need for going beyond sta- 
tistics, it is open to question 
whether the general public pos- 
sesses the banker’s ability to 
visualize the advertiser’s insti- 
tution, its condition past and 
present, from a collection of fig- 
ures. 

Mathematics are anathema to 
the man in the street, and is it 


| to be expected that the man or 
| woman who is glancing through 


the pages of a newspaper or 
even a financial journal will 


| stop to read the columns of 


| ing copy? 


neatly arranged figures many 
banks consider good advertis- 
Statistics, no matter 


| how tastefully arrange rrom a 
| typographical standpoint, have 


| a forbidding 


appearance to 


| most people and they fight shy 


of reading them. Thus, if it is 


| your desire to reach the public, 


as a bank advertisement copy 
writer, why rely entirely on fig- 
ures. They may say much to 
you, but how much do they say 
to the man who reads them? 
And this is only one way in 


' which many banks waste money 


by refusing to plan their ad- 
vertising and to construct their 
advertisements with the com- 
modity they have to offer and 
their prospective reader clearly 
in mind. There is reason to sus- 


| pect that the greater part of 


this waste of money and energy 
that is the direct result of care- 
lessly written copy will not be 
eliminated until the men who 
write many of the advertise- 
ments have a different outlook, 
and know a little more about 
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the fundamentals of advertising 
practice. 


So far as the change of out- | 


look is concerned, it must be 
remembered that after all a 
bank is a very necessary part 
of our economic structure. If 
it were not, there would not be 
many banks. Essentially the 
thing most banks have to offer, 
either other bankers or the pub- 
lic, is service of some kind. 
And this being the case, the 
banker who is persuaded of the 
value of advertising, if he is to 
make effective use of advertis- 
ing, must look at his own busi- 
ness through the eyes of the 
man or the woman who is ex- 
pected to read his advertise- 
ments. 

Your bank may have a hun- 
dred million dollars of deposits 
and be two hundred years old, 
but if you do not point out in 
your advertisement, in whatever 
form it may appear, the way in 
which these two facts touch the 
individual interests of the read- 
er of the advertisement, what 
likelihood is there of your “get- 
ting your message across”? 
While to a banker statements 
of assets and liabilities are all 
important, to the man in the 
street what a bank can do for 
him personally is a great deal 
more. 

Consequently it would seem 
reasonable to suggest that the 
outlook of the man who forms 
a bank’s advertising policy 
should involve first of all a 
broader conception of the part 
his bank is playing and should 
play in the life of the com- 
munity in which it is located, 
and a keener realization of the 





fact that it is not only good | 


business but a duty to use every | 


resource of advertising science 
to place the services of his or- 
ganization at the disposal of the 
commercial public. The more 
clearly he appreciates the needs 
of the community financially 
and commercially the more apt- 
ly and the more forcibly he will 
be able to reflect this desire to 
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Bakes 40,000 

to 50,000 Loaves 
of Bread 

Every Day 


SEATTLE BAKING COMPANY MAIN- 









































TRUCKS TO DELIVER ‘The Famous Butter- 
ITS PRODUCTS Nut Boy trademark 
figure of the Seattle 

Baking Company, 

Protlucing 40,000 to 50,000 wholesome loaves producers of 
of bread per day—and a large number of cakes, 
pies, cookies and doughnuts—the Seattle Bak- 
ing Co., located at 19th Ave. South and Main, 
is another one of the growing institutions that 
are adding to the wealth and importance of HOLSUM 
Seattle as a manufacturing and commercial Bread 
center. 

The plant of the Seattle Baking Com- household words fn many thousand homes. 
pany is the largest of its kind in the Pa- The company also makes several. other 
eifie Northwest. It employs 75 persons, kinds of breads and pastries. 
and js equipped with the most modern ma- The company is headed by Gust E. Ras- 
chinery developed for the art of baking mussen, as president. Mr. Rasmussen is 
All dough is mixed, weighed, kneaded and a master baker who served many years’ 
proofed by machinery, and then baked to apprenticeship, and is well —— for his 
a nicety in one ey nine a gtasp o' ‘= Susincee. 
great ovens that e com- In recognition 0! is ability, 
pany operates. SEATTLE BAKING CO. he has been elected presi- 

bread is wrapped in Yearly Payroll dent of the Master Bakers’ 
sanitary waxed paper by Is Approximately Association of Washington, 
wonderful wrapping me- $150,000.00 and is also president of the 
chines, one of which has a Seattle Master Bakers’ Asso- 
capacity of one loaf per —_ ciation. Mrs. Frances Ogden 
ond or 3,600 loaves per hou serves the company efficiently in — ca- 

It requires # fleet of 28 trache to deliver pacity of vice president and secreta: 
the delicious products of the Seattle It is gratifying to the National Bank of 
Baking Company, which are sold in hun- Commerce to list this company among the 
dreds of grocery stores in Seattle and in many clients of this 30-year-old, time- 
many other towns of this territory. The tested bank because of the value of the Se- 

brands featured by this company are But- attle Baking Company to Seattle and the 
ter-Nut and Holsum Bread, which are Northwest, from an industrial standpoint. 


We specialize in large commercial accounts—but 
whether your account be large or small we solicit the 
opportunity to serve you. Advice on financial matters 
is yours for the asking. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE 





















Plant and Big Fleet of Delivery Trucks of Seattle Baking Co. 


Evidently one of a series of ads in which this bank features its business 
depositors. The idea is a good one, but the arrangement and copy 
might give the casual reader the impression that it was a bakery 
rather than a bank ad 





serve in the advertising copy he | and the results it will Il bring will 
prints. increase inevitably. His copy 

If this new and broader out-_ will have “meat” in it, and ad- 
look is attained, even partially, | vertisements with “meat” im 
the appeal of his advertising _ them usually “get across.” 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
IN ST. LOUIS 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISING took a 
forward stride in the Missis- 
sippi Valley last month coinci- 
dent with the launching of the 
new First National Bank in St. 
Louis, which is at present the 
biggest bank in the United 

States west of Chicago. 
History was linked with the 
formal consolidation of the St. 
Louis Union, Mechanics-Ameri- 
can National and Third Na- 
tional Banks, three old institu- 
tions with time-honored tradi- 
tions and vast resources. The 
advertising and publicity de- 
partment grasped the 


Week,” granting a handsome 
charter membership certificate 
to patrons, and the names of 
all who registered will be pre- 
served by the Missouri Histor- 
ical Society. 

Each day during the opening 
week was set aside for a certain 
class of patrons. For instance, 
Monday was “Executives’ Day” 
and Tuesday “Commercial Ac- 
count Day.” “While all of our 
friends are welcome every day,” 
said one of the advertisements, 
“we suggest particularly that 
you come on the day which the 
program indicates for you. This 
will enable us to give everyone 
closer and more personal atten- 
tion.” 

More than 50,000 persons vis- 
ited the bank during the weck, 
and so popular did the interest 
of the public become that Mon- 
day of the following week was 
set aside as “Supplementary 
Registration Day,” and the in- 
stitution was kept open until 
6:30 p. m. to allow a final op- 
portunity for those who wanted 
to avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege. 

Large display advertisements 
were carried in newspapers in 
16 of the largest cities in the 
Mississippi Valley. In addition 
to the paid space, the St. Louis 
newspapers alone used more 
than 10,000 lines of news and 
pictorial space to tell their 


-o 
‘ie 





oppor- | 
tunity and designated the open- | 
ing week as “Charter Member | 


readers about the importance of 
the opening of the big bank 
and what it means for com- 


| merce and finance in the Mid- 


dle West. 
7 


HOW BANKS ARE 
ADVERTISING 





THe Wuitney-CentTrat Banks | 


of New Orleans were right on 
the job in welcoming the adver- 


ad the bank published in Asso- 
ciated Advertising: 


The 
WHITNEY-CENTRAL BANKS 
extend a welcome to all 
“Pilots of Commerce” 
who attend the Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 
September 21-25 
in New Orleans 


and Directors of the 
bank invite you to 


The Officers 
South’s largest 


cultural and Industrial South. 
Bulletin No. 4, for instance, 
contains many important and 
useful facts about sugar. 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Ev- 
erett, Wash., has a new house 
organ called Safety Service. 
The Security News, published 
by the Security National Bank, 
Dallas, is in good form and ex- 
cellently gotten up. 


| Among the advertising activities 
tising men to their fair city. | 
Following is the wording of an | 


make use of their banking rooms | 


and facilities during your visit to 
New Orleans 


A Burrato institution said in a 
form letter to customers: 


We feel so sure that we can 
the pride some of our customers 
are taking in the constructive in- 
crease of their bank deposits—a 
process in which, by encourage- 
ment, we have in certain in- 
stances been pleased to have 
some part. 

We feel so strongly 
be of help to you 
writing you this 
We assure you our support in 
every effort you may make to 
accomplish the result, 

We shall watch your ledger 
sheet with interest—and with a 
confidence that it will tell a story 
of consistent progress and suct- 
cess. 


that we can 
that we are 
second letter. 


Cuartes D. Jarvis of the Sav- 
ings Bank of Utica, N. Y., 
never misses an advertising op- 
portunity. As a guest of a 
prominent flyer Mr. Jarvis 


of the Liberty National Bank, 
New York, is a new series of 
bulletins, No. 1 being on The 
Wool Market. It has been care- 
fully prepared and illustrated 
with various charts of produc- 
tion, etc. 

Our Thrift Letter, by the 
American National Bank, Rich- 
mond, is a very readable pub- 
lication. 





Books on Bank Advertising 


Bank Window Advertising. By 
W. R. Morehouse. Illustrates 
and describes many displays 
which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price, $2.50, 
postpaid. 


Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of increas- 
ing your business and holding it. 
Copiously illustrated. 250 pages. 
Price, $3.00, postpaid, 


Bank Letters; By W. R. More- 
house. Contains 82 actual let- 
ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence. 
Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


| The New Business Department. 


went to Ilion for a new account | 


and returning the pilot located 
the gold dome of the bank and 
dropped the deposit on the 
grass plot behind the building. 


Mr. Jarvis is a man of progress | 


and believes that bank accounts 
by aeroplane may become a 
commonplace of business life. 
© 
HOUSE ORGANS 
Hibernia 


Bank & Trust Co., | 


New Orleans, is publishing a | 
series of bulletins on the Agri- | 


By T. D. MacGregor. Describes 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. Il- 
lustrated with forms, etc. Price, 
$1.00, delivered. 


2000 Points for Financial Adver- 
tising. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Contains 2,000 suggestions for 
the wording of as many bank 
ads. Adapted to the use of 
commercial banks, trust compa- 
nies, safe deposit companies and 
savings banks. 170 pages. 
Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


Pushing Your Business. By T. D. 
MacGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising, illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy. 200 
pages. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Bank Advertising Plans. By T. D. 
MacGregor. Describes hundreds 
of plans, other than newspaper 
advertising, which banks have 
successfully used in building 
business. 200 pages. Price, 
$2.50, postpaid. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





A 
Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, Ill. 
American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon. 
American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 
Ansley, D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, I. W., Mgr., Advertising Dept., Guardian 
Saves, and Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del Peru, Lima, 
Peru, S. A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment, National City Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 

Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bernheim, E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 

al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Billings, K., asst. advertising mgr., Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Bollman, H. C., cashier, First National Bank, 
Collinsville, Okla. 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Hellman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president, The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C, 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-president, Penn National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 


Cc 


Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity manager, Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 


Cotton Belt Savings & Trust Co., Pine Bluff, 


Ark. 

Cox, Ray, cashier, American Savings Bank, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 


D 
vis, Clark B., asst. secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ton, T. S., publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City. 
ly, H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
sart, W. R., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 
E 
pacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
nal Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 
h, A. A., secretary, North Side Savings 
ank, New York City. 
rth, F. W., vice-president, Hibernia Bank 
Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


if 


F 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
~ Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 
Fisher, C. J. (Miss), Hoggson Bros., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y 
G 


Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm, H. B., director, Dept. of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 
Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


H 

Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fila. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Hillyer, E. L., secretary, Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 

Hodgins, J. H., Statistical Dept., Union Bk. of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hekanson, N. M., advertising manager, State 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Hunter, Harold G., Sec’y and Treas, Kansas 

City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


I 
Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 


J 

Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager, Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren National Bank, War- 
ren, Pa. 

Jones, Marshall H., asst. cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


K 


Kahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., vice-president, Union Trust 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 

L 

Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lanng, Edgar R., advertising manager, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla 

Lyons, Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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M 

McCorkle, Josephine C., publicity manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann, Ralph H., treasurer, Park Trust Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Strauss & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 

a ‘ 


City. 
Mead, Harold O., asst. cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 
Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, Ms we 

Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, 

Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Pl. de 
Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. 

Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland, 


N 
Nye, Frank T., cashier, First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. . . 
Oo 
Overton, J. A., cashier, National Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N, ‘ 
P 
Pierce, Matthew G., publicity manager, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Powell, V. M., cashier, Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L, Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall Street, New York City. 


R 


Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 

Reid, Carol S., publicity manager, People’s 
Bank, Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York. 

Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


8 

Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First National Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St.. New York. 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Shepherd, George W., c/o International Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, III. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

Staker, F. M., manager, safe deposit dept., Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Starr, E. L., publicity manager, be ar Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Smatt 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

Sutton, Frederick T., publicity megr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 


T 
Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


v 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


w 


Wadden, John W., president, Sioux Falls Na- 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 
Williams, F. H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 
Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Winship, Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 


Z 


Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, IIl. 





NEW NAMES 
Gehrken, George A., manager, New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, New York. 
Holderness, M. E., vice-president and adv. mgr., 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 
Hutchins, E. M., Seaboard National Bank, New 
Yor 


Tidewater Bank and Trust Company, Norfolk, 
Va. 
Wadden, Thomas A., vice -president, Lake 


County Bank, Madison, §&. 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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The Shawmut Corporation of Boston 





financial and_ business leaders 

throughout the country are making 
practical preparation for the task of 
rebuilding Europe’s economic structure 
and for the equally important work of 
developing American export and im- 
port trade. These preparations include 
the organization, by some of the larger 
banking institutions, of strong financial 
corporations, such as, the Shawmut Cor- 
poration of Boston, which opened for 
business on May 26 to conduct a gen- 
eral foreign banking business. 

The importance of New England in 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States is a well established fact. It 
is the largest importer of wool from 
Argentine, Australia, South Africa and 
the Far East. Hides and skins from 
South American countries, from India 
and the Far East are imported in large 
volumes to supply the demands of her 
great boot and shoe industry. Jute, 
burlap, and Egyptian cotton in consid- 
erable quantities are brought here 
every year for consumption in one or 
another department of New England’s 
vast textile industry. 

Cotton and woolen goods, leather, 
boots and shoes, machinery, and pack- 
ing-house products are among the more 
important items which make up New 
England’s contribution to the export 
business of the nation. The preemi- 
nence of New England as one of the 
most intensively developed industrial 
districts in the world, and her suprem- 
acv, measured by value of annual prod- 
uce, in more than twenty of the prin- 
“pal industries of the country, make 

imperative that there be developed 
for her benefit the complete and effi- 
cont financial and commercial equip- 
ment demanded for the proper develop- 
mnt and expansion of her future for- 

n trade. 

\s one would infer from the charac- 

of the various interests represented 


[’ is an encouraging sign that the 


on its board of directors, one of the 
principal purposes of the Shawmut 
Corporation of Boston will be to facil- 
itate the export and import of mer- 
chandise from and to the New Eng- 
land States, although its field will in 
no sense be confined to New England. 





ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President Shawmut Corporation of Boston 


It plans to furnish needed support for 
the building up of an exchange market, 
through the issue of commercial letters 
of credit in dollars and in foreign cur- 
rencies, and the purchase, sale and 
collection of bills of exchange, and 
cable transfers payable in all the com- 
mercial centers of the world. 

The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
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ROBERT S. POTTER 
Vice-President Shawmut Corporation of Boston 


ton is a majority stockholder in the 
Shawmut Corporation of Boston, and 
the following institutions are also finan- 
cially interested: Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York; Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Worcester, Mass.; Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, Prov- 
idence; Union Trust Company, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Worcester Bank and Trust 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 
CAPITAL AND MANAGEMENT 

The authorized capital of the cor- 
poration is $5,000,000, of which 
amount $1,235,000 has thus far been 
paid in for capital stock issued, while 
$247,000 has been paid into the sur- 
plus fund. The balance of subscrip- 
tions is subject to immediate payment 
on call. The affairs of the corpora- 
tion are under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The directors of the corporation are 
as follows:— 

Rudolphe L. Agassiz, president Cal- 
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CARL A. LEHMANN 
Vice-President Shawmut Corporation of Boston 


umet & Hecla Mining Co.; Alfred L. 
Aiken, president National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston; John Bolinger, vice- 
president National Shawmut Bank; 
Jacob F. Brown, Brown & Howe, Bos- 
ton; F. A. Drury, president Merchants 
National Bank of Worcester, Mass.; 
William A. Gaston, chairman board of 
dierctors, National Shawmut Bank; W. 
E. Gilbert, president Union Trust 
Company, Springfield, Mass.; Henry 
S. Howe, Lawrence & Co., Boston; 
George E. Keith, George E. Keith Co., 
Brockton, Mass.; Robert S. Potter, 
vice-president National Shawmut 
Bank; Eugene W. Stetson, vice-presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York: Thomas H. West, Jr., vice- 
president, R. I. Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.; John E. 
White, president Worcester Bank & 
Trust Co.. Worcester, Mass. 

The officers of the corporation are: 
Alfred L. Aiken, President; Robert S. 
Potter, John Bolinger and Carl A. 
Lehmann, vice-presidents ; Frank 
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Houghton, treasurer; John Canfield, 
assistant treasurer. 

The experience of the past five years 
has compelled New England bankers 
and merchants to recognize the neces- 
sity of providing adequate facilities for 
handling in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical manner every phase of New 
England’s rapidly growing foreign 
trade. Through the financial interest 
and active céoperation of affiliated finan- 
cial institutions located outside of Bos- 
ton it will be possible for the cor- 
poration to extend to the various sec- 
tions of New England the advantages 
of direct representation. It will thus 
place at the disposal of the merchants 
and manufacturers in those communi- 
tics the necessary facilities for con- 
ducting successfully their foreign com- 
merce through their local banking in- 
stitutions. 

The gentlemen representing the sev- 
eral New England banking interests on 
the directorate of the Shawmut Corpor- 
ation of Boston will lend their exper- 
ience and counsel, actively, in the man- 
agement of the corporation’s affairs. 
They will also, through their affiliation 
with the corporation, be in a position 
to develop in their own banking insti- 
tutions organizations properly equipped 
to care for all matters pertaining to 
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foreign commerce which may originate 
within their own communities. In 
short, the Shawmut Corporation of Bos- 
ton will endeavor to render to the local 
banking institutions, in this or that sec- 
tion of New England, such coopera- 
tion and assistance as will permit of 
the foreign business of the manufactur- 
ing and production sections of New 
England being developed and properly 
financed within their own boundaries. 
Supplementing the local financial and 
commercial equipment, there will al- 
ways be available, in case of need, the 
facilities of the corporation, which 
have been fully extended and developed 
since organization. 

The directors and officers of the 
Shawmut Corporation of Boston ex- 
pect it to be of material value, not only 
in facilitating the foreign business now 
transacted, but in promoting the future 
development of New England’s com- 
merce as well. Judging from the spirit 
of cooperation underlying its organiza- 
tion, the character of its directorate 
and its association with leading bank- 
ing institutions in foreign countries, 
the Shawmut Corporation of Boston is 
admirably equipped for its work of aid- 
ing merchants and manufacturers in 
their efforts to extend and broaden the 
field of their foreign affairs. 


WW 


Society Looks to its Leaders 


By Gerorce E. Roserts, 
Vice-President National City Bank, New York 


JAM coming to the conclusion that the 
leaders and managers of American 
industry, the men who by reason of 

their abilities hold the positions of 

power and influence in the community, 
must accept a greater responsibility for 
the common welfare than they have felt 

the past. If they want society to de- 

‘-lop a common outlook and spirit, they 

ist exert themselves to that end. Trev 
ist show that spirit themselves. They 





must show themselves outside the circle 
of their own private interests, and iden- 
tify themselves with the common inter- 
ests. They must help give that direc- 
tion and supervision to community in- 
terests which are so much needed. 

They have to take the responsibility 
whether they like it or not. Whatever 
goes wrong with society for want of in- 
telligent guidance and affects the living 
conditions of the people unfavorably re- 
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acts upon business. The average man 
does not think very deeply or reflect 
very profoundly about causes; he judges 
mainly by visible results. It is up to the 
leaders of industry and society to pro- 
duce results. It is up to them to show 
the common man how to be efficient, to 
make him prosperous, and to satisfy 
him that he has a stake in the country. 
It is up to them to win the confidence 
of the masses. That may not be easy, 
but in all fields that is one of the condi- 
tions of leadership. The man who can- 
not measure up to the requirement sim- 
ply fails as a leader. 

There must be hope and a prospect of 
improving conditions to inspire men tr 
work with hearty spirit. If the neces- 
saries of life are growing dearer, if em- 
ployment is irregular, if the conditions 
of life grow harder, if the outlook for 


the children is no better, there will be 
discontent; and the leaders of affairs, 
who appear to have power in their 
hands, will be held responsible. There 
is bound to be a perpetual contest be- 
tween the leaders and organizers of so- 
ciety on the one hand, and the critics 
and agitators on the other—a contest in 
which the constructive forces are always 
winning, although always harassed. 
They win because they alone can pro- 
duce results; but they will win more 
surely and easily if they recognize this 
responsibilitv to produce results. They 
must beat the agitator to it, keeping 
ahead of his power for mischief. They 
must find a way to make it clear to the 
common man that his interest is one with 
theirs; that orderly, efficient, uninter- 
rupted industry will bring him better re- 
sults than turmoil and confusion. 
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America’s Fortunate Position 


{From an address by Lewis EF. Pierson, Chairman of Board, Irving National Bank, 
New York 


T is not easy to grasp the bigness, 

the seriousness of our present situa- 
tion. History is filled with instances of 
unusual distinctions being conferred up- 
on individuals and nations. It is safe 
to say that there is “nothing new under 
the sun” either in human relationships 
or otherwise. Still it does seem that 
somehow our nation and our people find 
themselves just now in a position, the 
like of which is difficult to find in all 
history. We seem to have everything 
which could be desired—youth, national 
health, unparalleled prosperity, a back- 
ground without a flaw, the respect of all 
nations, the actual friendship of most 
of them, and not least important be- 
cause it is a human world in which we 
live, strategic advantages, full exercise 
of which not only will operate to our 





benefit and credit but will make most of 
the nations of the world the beneficiaries 
of our commercial and industrial activi- 
ties. 

But the law of compensation holds 
good in this as in other situations. It 
would be difficult to imagine an advan- 
tage we possess under present circum- 
stances which is not accompanied by a 
correspondingly grave responsibility. It 
would be nearly impossible to imagine 
any honor coming to us through proper 
administration of our world stewardship 
which would be more conspicuous or 
more ineffaceable in history than the 
disgrace we would suffer if our leaders 
in the Government and in business failed 
to recognize our national responsibility 
or to fulfil its requirements. 
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UNION 


COMMERCE 
National Bank, 


OF CLEVELAND 





Capital. Surplus and Undivided 
~ Profits $7,500.000.00 7 


HETHER the financial transaction 
V V_ which demands a banking service 


be around the corner or half a world away, 
the Union Commerce National Bank will 
serve your purpose. 


Our service—consistent, careful, prompt 
and considerate—is at your command. 


OFFICERS 


WARREN S. HAYDEN... .* . irman 6 HARRY E.HILIS ...... 
A. © 


GEORGE A. COULTON .... . i LR. LEB ..-+e+ss 
GEORGE S. RUSSELL ...... i . wees 


ene a 4 EZRA W. BOURNE... ..: . Cashier 
- Cashier JAMES DUNN, Jr. . . Mgr. Income Tax Dept. 


UNDER JOINT OWNERSHIP WITH 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $!145,000,000.00 
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NEW OFFICERS FOR GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY 


George T. Scherzinger was appoint- 
ed an assistant treasurer, and John R. 
Kimball an assistant manager of the 
bond department at a recent meeting 
of the executive committee of the board 
of directors of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Mr. Scherzinger was born in New 
York city thirty-two vears ago, and was 
educated in the public schools. In 1905 
he entered the employ of the National 
Bank of Commerce as a messenger and 
served in various departments there un- 
til November 15, 1915, when he came 


Cur first Provident 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital . . . $400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,600,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 




















to the Guaranty as a clerk in the loan 
department. He became loan clerk in 
January, 1918. 

Mr. Kimball was born at Kenosha, 
Wis., on February 12, 1881, and was 
educated at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He came to New York in 1907 
and for two years was with the Man- 
hattan Construction Company, of which 
he became a vice-president. He then 
went to Pittsburgh as a bond salesman 
for J. S. and W. S. Kuhn. In June, 
1911, he went to Chicago as a bond 
salesman for the National City Bank. 
In January, 1916, he went to George 
N. Bechtel & Company of Chicago as 
manager. He entered the army in Oc- 
tober, 1917, as a captain in the Ord- 
rance Department. Upon being dis- 
charged last January he came to the 
Guaranty. 


IRWIN G. JENNINGS RESIGNS FROM 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 


Irwin G. Jennings, assistant secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York for the last three 
vears, has resigned to become business 
director of the Glass Containers Asso- 
ciation of America. This association 
was recently organized by prominent 
manufacturers of glass and allied lines 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. 

The selection of Mr. Jennings to this 
important post is the result of his abil- 
ity as an organizer and his broad busi- 
ness experience. He served as judge 
and later as United States Commis- 
sioner in Ohio; then as special milk in- 
vestigator in New York City for the 
Bureau of Municipal Research; as an 
officer and director of one of the largest 
milk companies in the country, and 
finally as an officer of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company. Mr. Jennings is a 
member of the board of trustees, Trust 
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Has 
Stood The 
Test of Time 


During the past century this bank has unwaveringly 
met every responsibility entrusted to it, 
now seeking new business on its record. 


Chemiral National Bank 
of New York 


(Established 1824) 
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Company Forum, New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
and his articles on business topics have 
attracted wide attention. He was re- 
cently awarded the degree of doctor 
of philosophy by Columbia University. 
He will take up his new duties at once. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


The National Park Bank of New 
York has just issued a new booklet en- 
titled “The Trust Department of the 
National Park Bank,’ which is now 
ready for distribution. This booklet, 
which is very attractively bound and 
printed, outlines in simple terms the 
complete trust facilities now offered 
by this bank. 

The National Park Bank has for over 
lalf a century been closely affiliated 
with the commercial and financial life 
vt the nation, and on its record of bank- 
ing service, now invites trust business of 
very type. 
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The bank announces that it would be 
glad to furnish a copy of the booklet 
to anyone interested in matters relating 
to trusts or estates. 


MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMERICAS 
APPOINTS NEW OFFICERS 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, New York, held on August 
14, in addition to the present vice-presi- 
dents of the bank, Frederick Strauss, 
Albert Breton and Jason A. Neilson, 
there were elected as additional vice- 
presidents: Alfred Meyer (who will 
have the joint title of re -president and 
general manager); L. S. Wyler, Walter 
M. Van Deusen oul William B. 
Mitchell. 


ITALIAN DISCOUNT AND TRUST COMPANY 
PAYS BONUS 


The Italian Discount and Trust Com- 
pany has authorized the immediate pay- 
ment of a bonus, amounting to ten per 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $700,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


ON 


cent. of six months salary, to all em- 
ployees of the institution. This extra 
compensation is designed to aid em- 
ployees in meeting increased living ex- 
penses. 

The company has also announced that 
hereafter it will make no distinction in 
its loan rates between mixed collateral 
and industrial collateral. The Italian 
Discount and Trust Company is the 
fourth New York banking institution to 
announce the adoption of this policy. 


FOREIGN CREDIT CORPORATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


The Foreign Credit Corporation, re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of 
$5,000,000, and a paid-in surplus of 
$1,000,000, has announced the election 
of the following officers: 

Grayson M.-P. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, president; G. M. Dahl, 
vice-president; D. Raymond Noyes, 
vice-president and manager. 

Although the company is not the first 
formed in this country to do an accept- 
ance business, it is nevertheless believed 
to be the first New York corporation 
formed primarily for that purpose and 
it will accept drafts of both foreign and 
domestic clients. The company, which 
has been formed under New York laws, 
will devote itself chiefly to the financ- 
ing of exports, though under its charter 
it will have other broad powers. The 
charter was obtained some time ago, but 
it is understood that the organization 
was not completed on account of the 
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Vice-Presidents 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


MR A ee a st i 


discussion relative to other plans for 
financing foreign requirements. 

The directors of the company will 
be representatives of the several bank- 
ing institutions interested as stockhold- 
ers, which include the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, the Chase Se- 
curities Company, and a few banks in 
New York and other large financial and 
commercial centers of the country. 

E. V. Thayer, president of the Chase 
National Bank, will be chairman of the 
board of directors, and Albert Breton, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, will be chair- 
man of the executive committee. Mr. 
Noyes, who will have charge of the com- 
pany’s operations, was for ten years 
associated with Brown Brothers & Co., 
and later was a partner of Jackson & 
Curtis, which firm he left to enter the 
United States air service. 


MESSAGE TO COUNTRY BANKERS 


The following message has been sent 
to the country bankers of the United 
States by Andrew J. Frame, ex-chair- 
man of the Country Bankers League: 


“To the Country Bankers of the 
United States: 

“Awake to your peril! Bill No. 170 
limiting branch banking to cities has 
passed the U. S. Senate. It undoubt- 
edly is an entering wedge to Canadian- 
izing our whole democratic banking sys- 
tem. 

“As you value your business, each 
banker should at once protest to his 





























Where Service Counts— 


Seaboard service is backed by thirty-seven years of experience 
in handling accounts of banks and bankers, corporations, firms and 
individuals throughout the United States. 

It is the kind of service that gives personal, individual attention 
to every account—large or small—and will satisfy every particular 
requirement and financial need that your business may demand. 
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The Seaboard National Bank 
of the City of New York 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $5,000,000 
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State Congressman against the passage 
of this insidious but deadly ‘cream 
skimming’ bill. Act promptly. 

“The American Bankers Association 
voted against ‘Branch Banking in any 
form.’ ” 


SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK STATE 
GROW 


It is stated by Superintendent of 
Banks George I. Skinner that the tabu- 
lation of the semi-annual reports of the 
141 savings banks of New York State 
as of June 30, 1919, has been finished, 
thus completing the tabulation of the 
statements of the state banking institu- 
tions which reported as of that date. 
These reports show that the savings 
banks have had their full share in the 
very remarkable growth of the state 
banking institutions during the last 
rear. 

The total deposits with the savings 
anks of the state on July 1, 1919, were 
~2.179,034,582, a gain since July 1, 


1918, of. $187,314,233. The increase 
since January 1, 1919, notwithstanding 
the large amounts said to have been 
withdrawn for transmission abroad, 
amounted to $137,023,478, by far the 
largest gain ever reported. 

The total resources of the savings 
banks on July 1, 1919, amounted to 
$2,367,040,001, an increase during the 
year from July 1, 1918, of $197,162,- 
637. 

During this period the amount depos- 
ited with the savings banks, not includ- 
ing dividends credited, amounted to 
$653,275,892, an increase over the 
amount deposited during the previous 
year of $204,507,691. 

The amount withdrawn during this 
period was $542,272,087, an increase 
of $20,973,724 over the amount with- 
drawn during the previous year. 

The amount of dividends paid and 
credited during the twelve months 
ended July 1, 1919, was $76,328,837, or 
$3,422,919 more than the amount of 
dividends credited in 1918. 
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100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 


LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President 
GEORGE M. HARD, Chairman 
FRANK J. HEANEY RICHARD H, HIGGINS 
Vice. President Vice-President 


WILLIAM H. STRAWN BERT L. HASKINS 
Vice-President Vice-Pres. and Cashier 

NORBORNE P. GATLING C. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Vice-President Vice-President 

H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER - ROLFE E. BOLLING 
Vice-President Vice-President 

MAX MARKELL GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice-President Vice-President 

WILLIAM MILNE WALLACE T. PERKINS 
Vice-President Vice-President 

JOHN B. FORSYTH HENRY L. CADMUS 
Vice-President Asst. Casbier 

WALTER B. BOICE HENRY C. HOOLEY 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 

VINTON M. NORRIS JOSEPH BROWN 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 

HARVEY H. ROBERTSON 


Asst. Cashier 


OF THE ACCOUNTS INVITED 
CITY OF NEW YORK RESOURCES 150 MILLION DOLLARS 
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The total number of open accounts a meeting of the board of directors held 
on July 1, 1919, was 3,579,057, a net August 6, Reeve Schley, formerly a 
gain of 132,168. The number of ac- 
counts closed during the period from 
July 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919, was 540,- 

969 or 13,747 less than the number 


closed during the preceding year. 


NEW POST FOR W. G. AVERY 


The Asia Banking Corporation has 
appointed W. G. Avery as general man- 
ager of its Far Eastern branches, with 
headquarters at Shanghai. Mr. Avery, 
who was formerly assistant treasurer 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, left New York August 19, and 
will sail from Vancouver on Septem- 
ber 4. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW 
YORK TO STUDY ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


Henry C. Stevens, assistant cashier 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, and George W. Curtis, of 
its foreign department, have sailed to 
spend several months studying finan- 
cial and economic conditions in Central 
Europe. REEVE SCHLEY 


Vice-President Chase National Bank, New York 
NEW VICE-PRESIDENT FOR CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK : : _—" 
ee eee member of the firm of Simpson, 


The Chase National Bank of the City Thacher & Bartlett, was elected a vice- 
of New York has announced that at _ president. 





In New York 


We would like to demonstrate to 
out of town banks the full value of 
a New York banking connection 
which renders personal service 


Phineas C. Lounsbury, Chairman 
Herrman D. Kountze, President 
Edward K. Cherrill, Vice-Pres, 
Gilbert H. Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
Kimball C. Atwood, Vice-Pres, 
Charles F. Junod, Vice-Pres, 
Frank E. Andruss, Cashier 

John P. Laird, Asst. Cashier 

John H. Brennen, Asst. Cashier 
John H, Trowbridge, Asst. Cashier 


National Bank 


Broadway-Opposite CityHall 








SAVINGS BANKS AND THE RAILROADS 


The Savings Banks Association of 
New York State, comprising practically 
all of the savings banks doing business 
in the state, through its executive com- 
mittee, has adopted resolutions endors- 
ing the plan of the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities (War- 
field Plan) for the return of the rail- 
reads. Samuel H. Beach, president of 
the Rome Savings Bank, of Rome, N. 
Y., is president of this association, the 
vice-president for New York city being 
John J. Pulleyn, president of the Emi- 
vrant Industrial Savings Bank. 

In connection with the passage of 
the resolutions the executive committee 
called attention to the fact that more 
than nine million savings depositors in 
he 625 mutual savings banks of the 

ountry are interested to the extent of 
92.22 each, in the maintenance of the 
‘nancial stability of the railroads, rep- 
‘esented by their investment in railroad 
ecurities owned by the banks. These 
anks are non-capital stock institutions 


and are therefore owned by the deposi- 
tcrs. They have aggregated resources 
equivalent to half the total of time and 
demand deposits of the 7,388 national 
banks of America. 

The committee in giving out this 
statement stated that after careful con- 
sideration of the most conservative in- 
stitution investors of the country, who 
have no thought other than the interests 
of the public, the resolutions were 
adopted, as follows: 


Whereas, The solution of the problems of 
the railroads is the most important ques- 
tion now before the country, and the proper 
and permanent settlement of these prob- 
lems is of vital importance to the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New York, 
with 3,500,000 depositors in this state and 
hundreds of millions of dollars invested in 
railroad securities—upon the stabilization of 
which the credit structure of the country 
mainly depends; and, 

Whereas, The Congress should now be in- 
formed not only of the magnitude of the 
investment of the savings banks of the 
State of New York, but also that of the mu- 
tual savings banks throughout the United 
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States—which own approximately $850,000,- 
000 securities; and, 

Whereas, The executive committee of this 
Association has given great consideration to 
the many plans proposed in connection with 
the return of these properties to their own- 
ers, now being considered by the Congress 
in extra session with a view to legislation 
affecting these properties; therefore, be it 
resolved: 

1. That the Savings Banks Association, 
of the State of New York, through its execu- 
tive committee, declares its opposition to 
either Government ownership or Govern- 
ment control and operation of the railroads 
for a period beyond that necessary for the 
enactment of legislation by the Congress 
ensuring to the great interests represented 
by this Association protection for the in- 
vestment of millions of dollars of their 
depositors’ money in the securities of the 
railroads of the country; 

2. We realize that such legislation must 
protect alike the shipping interests of the 
country, the public, the employees and the 
owners; and we declare that no plan for 
the return of the railroads can be success- 
ful which has not due regard for the vari- 
ous interests concerned. 

3. We are opposed to the upheaval either 
of credit or of business through attempting 
to reassemble the billions of dollars of ex- 
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isting railroad securities into the securities 
ot larger railroad companies with the many 
legal complications and practical difficulties 
incident thereto in addition to the time 
necessary for the valuation of railroad prop- 
erties in bringing about such enforced con- 
solidations—the basis of such procedure. 

4. We do not believe that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or any Governmental 
regulatory body, can or will deal success- 
fully with this subject unless specific direc- 
tions, contained in an Act of Congress shall 
prescribe a definite rule for rate making, 
specifying the percentage return on the in- 
vestment in the railroads and with pro- 
vision made for such additional return to 
the owners as shall preserve incentive. 

5. We, therefore, after mature delibera- 
tion, recommend to the Congress the passage 
of an Act embodying the plan now before 
the Congress proposed by the National As- 
sociation of Owners of Railroad Securities— 
the Warfield Plan—which gives the neces- 
sary protection to the various interests con- 
cerned, and which among other fundamen- 
tals, all of which we approve, provides for 
a percentage return of not less than six per 
cent. on the aggregate investment in the 
railroads in each of the territories as now 
laid out by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and known as the three classifica- 
tion territories of the country. 
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DECLARES QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
five per cent. on the capital stock of 
the company for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1919, payable on that 
date to stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 19, 1919. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS BY THE IRVING 


Three new appointments to the po- 
sition of assistant cashier are an- 
nounced by the Irving National Bank 
of New York. Frederick J. Griesmer 
started as messenger and his election 
follows a long period of faithful serv- 
ice in every department of the bank. 
M. H. Cahill, member of the bar, New 
York State and District of Columbia, 
was National Bank Examiner for three 
years in the Central District of New 
York, later practicing law in the firm 
ef Messrs. Cheney, Cahill & Costello. 
Before the war Douglas T. Johnston 
had charge of the bond and stock in- 
vestments of the Clark Estates, Singer 
Building, New York; he was honorably 
discharged from the army a few months 
ego with the rank of captain. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Chemical National Bank on August 20, 
Edwin Gibbs, assistant secretary of the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company of 
New York, was appointed trust officer. 
Mr. Gibbs will have charge of the re- 
cently organized trust department of 
the bank and will enter upon his duties 
on September 15. 

At the same meeting Wilbur F. Crook, 
who for several years has been credit 
manager of the bank, was appointed 
assistant cashier. 

Mr. Gibbs was born in Ashford, Kent, 
i ngland, but came to this country when 
he was a year and a half old. 

He received his education in New 
York city, and studied for a year at the 
City College. Then he entered the em- 
ploy of the Farmers Loan & Trust 
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Company, where he celebrated his twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, 1918. For the first nine years 
of his service with the Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company he ran checks and did 
the general duties of a platform boy 
end messenger. For the last sixteen 
years he has been in the trust depart- 
ment, and for the last three or four 
years he has specialized in Income Tax 
matters. Mr. Gibbs became well known 
through addressing the monthly meet- 
ings of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association last year. 

Twenty-one vears ago, at the age of 
sixteen Mr. Crook entered the service 





EDWIN GIBBS 
Trust Officer Chemical National Bank, New York 


of the Chemical Bank. He left school 
in June, 1897, when only fifteen, and 
for about a year subsequent to that 
time was in the employ of a jewelry 
house in Maiden Lane. 

His career with the Chemical, which 
began in October, 1898, has been 
marked by intelligent and conscientious 
effort and steady advancement. Dur- 
ing the first eight or nine years he 
with various depart- 


was connected 
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WILBUR F. CROOK 
Assistant Cashier Chemical National Bank, New York 


ments, obtaining a thorough knowledge 
of practical banking methods; and in 
1907 he was assigned to the Credit De- 
partment, becoming manager in 1916. 


RAILWAYS OPERATED AT A LOSS BY 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 


Instead of the reported profits for the 
English Government in the operation of 
ruilways from the opening of the war 
down to the end of 1918, there was an 
actual net loss of about $119,000,000, 
it is declared by the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York in the Septem- 
Ler issue of Commerce Monthly, the 
bank magazine. For the present year 
it is estimated that the charge on the 
public for Government operation will 
run to about $370,000,000. The bank 
says: 

During what may be termed the war period 
of Government railway control in the United 
Kingdom, lasting from August 5, 1914, to De- 
cember 31, 1918, the average net annual oper- 
ating revenue of the roads exceeded that of 
1913, in spite of a slight deficit in the first 
part of the period, ending with December, 1915. 


The amount of the railways’ net income in 
1913 had been granted them as a_ yearly 
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View of the officers’ quarters, Chemical National Bank, New York, which have recently been enlarged 
and modernized. This is in line with the Chemical’s policy of making its officers readily 
accessible to the bank’s clients at all times 


guarantee by the Government at the outset 
of the war. These figures, which are shown 
in a recent statement presented to the British 
Parliament, do not. however, include extra 
wear and tear arising from additional traffic 
earried, which is estimated at $200,000,000 and 
for which the Government still remains liable 
to the companies. As a result of this liability, 
it is estimated that during the period consid- 
ered, the Government, although making an 
apparent profit of $81,000,000 from running 
the railways, actually sustained a net loss 
of some $119,000.000. 

The year 1918 marked the end of a balance 
of revenue, a large deficit being unavoidable 
in the 1919 operation of the railways. This 
year’s revenue is estimated at $725,000,000, the 
decrease from last year being due to a large 
falling off in Government traffic. Expenditures 
are estimated at the unprecedented figure of 
$881,000,000, because of increased cost of 
labor and materials. The resulting deficit Is 
$156,000,000. In addition to meeting this 
deficit, the public treasury must pay the rail- 
ways their annual guaranteed revenue. As 
i result the charge on the public for Govern- 
ment operation of the railways during the cur- 
rent year will be about $370,000,000. 


TO INCORPORATE NEW BANK 


Notice of intention to incorporate the 
New York City Bank has been filed 
vith the State Superintendent of Banks. 
‘he new institution is to have a capital 


of $1,000,000 and a paid-up surplus of 
$500,000. The organizers of the bank 
have taken temporary offices at the cor- 
ner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
fourth street and expect to be ready for 
business by October 15. 

The New York City Bank is designed 
to serve the rapidly-growing business 
interests which now center around the 
district in which the temporary offices 
are located. In particular, the silk, to- 
bacco, cotton, and woolen wholesale 
trades are expected to patronize the in- 
stitution. 

The board of directors is composed 
of the following: Bertram H. Borden, 
president American Printing Company ; 
Frank N. B. Close, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company; Williams 
Cochran, Luke, Banks & Weeks; Rich- 
ard L. Davisson, White & Case; Philip 
De Ronde, president Oriental Naviga- 
tion Company; J. Fletcher Farrell, 
vice-president and treasurer Sinclair Oil 
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and Refining Corporation; Donald G. 
Geddes, Clark, Dodge & Co.; Thomas 
Hildt, vice-president Bankers Trust 
Company; Arthur Iselin, William Iselin 
& Co.; Perey H. Johnston, vice-presi- 
dent Chemical National Bank; Freder- 
ick A. Juilliard, A. D. Juilliard & Co.; 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president New 
York Life Insurance Co.; Charles M. 
Macfarlane, vice-president and treas- 
urer Morris & Co., Chicago; Paul 
Moore, Tavlor, Bates & Co.; Perley H. 
Noyes, White & Case; Richard E. 
teeves, president Hunter Manufactur- 
ing and Commission Company; Samuel 
W. Reyburn, president Associated Dry 
Goods Corporation; Frank Morse 
Smith, H. J. Baker & Brother; Paul 
Sturtevant, Harris, Forbes & Co.; Ev- 
erett B. Sweezy, vice-president First 
National Bank; Melvin A. Traylor, 
president First Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago; Stephen H. Tyng, 
Stephen H. Tyng & Co.; Royal Victor, 
Sullivan & Cromwell; Ridley Watts, 
Watts, Stebbins & Co.; John J. Wat- 
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son, Jr., vice-president and treasurer 
International Agricultural Corporation; 
Maleolm D. Whitman, vice-president 
William Whitman Company, Inc.; 
George Whitney, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and Thomas B. Yuille, president Uni- 
versal Leaf Tobacco Company. 

No officers have as yet been selected. 


IMPORTANT CONSOLIDATION 


Announcement has been made of the 
acquisition through consolidation by the 
Liberty National Bank of New York 
of the Scandinavian Trust Company of 
New York. 

The Scandinavian Trust Company 
was founded in 1917, with offices in 
New York, for the purpose of doing a 
general trust company business, but par- 
ticularly to provide merchants of the 
Scandinavian countries and the United 
States with the financial means of car- 
rying on international trade. The new 
trust company succeeded in making it- 
self a big factor in financing trade be- 
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tween the Scandinavian countries and 
the United States, and has extended its 
activities to a general foreign banking 
business. 

The growth of the trust company is 
in:dicated by the increase of deposits in 
June, 1917, of $2,000,000 to $26,671,- 
600, at the present time. 

In acquiring the Scandinavian Trust 
Company, the Liberty National Bank 
has had in mind particularly the acquir- 


ALEXANDER V. OSTROM 


Vice-President Liberty National Bank, 
New York 


ing of the exceptional and specialized 
facilities for trade with the Scandina- 
vian and other North European coun- 
tries which the Scandinavian Trust 
Company possesses. 

Alexander V. Ostrom, president of 
the Seandinavian Trust Company, will 
become a vice-president of the Liberty 
National Bank. The other officers and 
the entire staff of the trust company will 
be taken over by the Liberty National 
Bank, 

The consolidation will carry with it a 
total capitalization of $5,000,000 and 
will bring the total deposits to approx- 
imately $100,000,000. 

Larger resources resulting from the 
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consolidation will increase the capacity 
for service to the clients of both insti- 
tutions. 

The banking quarters of the Scandi- 
navian Trust Company at 56 Broadway 
will be closed and the business of the 
combined institutions will be conducted 
from the banking office of the Liberty 
National Bank at 120 Broadway. 

Checks drawn on the Scandinavian 
Trust Compnay will be honored by the 
Liberty National Bank, which will as- 
seme all obligations of the Scandina- 
vian Trust Company. 

Consolidation is effective as of the 
close of business August 28, 1919. 


INVESTORS SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The Metropolitan Trust Company of 
the City of New York has announced 
the establishment on September 1 of a 
complete investors’ service department 
at its uptown office, 716 Fifth Avenue. 
ry s ° 
This department will be under the su- 
pervision of George F. Grady. 


£12 


PRICE STABILIZATION APPROACHING 


Due to the continued operation of the 
factors which resulted in the present 
high prices, stabilization of prices at 
new levels is approaching, is the opin- 
ion expressed by the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York in its market 
letter in the September issue of the 


bank magazine, Commerce Monthly. 


The bank says: 


It is the conviction of the business world 
that high, or at least rising prices, are evi- 
dences of a satisfactory situation. This con- 
viction has a basis in fact, in that high or 
rising prices stimulate increased productive 
and commercial activity. Our high prices are 
unquestionably the product of a world-wide 
curtailment of production and increase of con- 
sumption, as a result of the war, of those 
goods necessary to a peace-time life; of an 
increase in the circulating medium and an ex- 
pansion of credit which the conflict through 
which the world has just passed rendered in- 
evitable; and of the increased margins of 
profit deemed necessary to meet the risks in- 
volved in a period of rising prices. The era 
of extravagance which has followed the restric- 
tions of war has also been a factor in raising 
prices. When the buying public seems not 
only willing but anxious to purchase, regard- 
less of cost, prices respond as a result of what 
appears to be a shortage of stocks when meas- 
ured by demand. 

Even though actual hostilities are now ten 
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~~ Through Ahead of Time — 
With The Dictaphone’s Help 


While some bankers are chained to their desks, 
others are clearing up their work earlier in the 
day and enjoying more of the outdoor season, 
because they have simplified their methods of 
doing business. 


The Dictaphone is certainly a big help. It speeds the 
mail, because it simplifies the processes of getting it out. You 
dictate and your secretary transcribes your dictation under 
ideal conditions. Both you and she get away promptly 
each afternoon, and are the healthier and happier for it. 

Phone or write the nearest branch office for 15-minute 


demonstration in YOUR office, on YOUR work. 


TAE NICTAPAVNE 


istered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 126-I, Weslwenth Building, New York City 


Branches Everywhere Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,”’ 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
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JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
Vice-President of the Textile Banking Co., Inc. 


months behind us, the causes which have re- 
sulted in present prices are largely operative 
and it seems likely that stabilization at a 
new price level is approaching. 

In periods of rapidly rising prices, the 
commercial and financial activity resulting is 
likely to increase out of proportion to the 
growth in productive activity on which it 
must ultimately be based. Although the actual 
physical adustment of American production to 
post-war demands has been more rapid than 
the most optimistic could have hoped, produc- 
tion has not yet expanded to what must be 
its normal post-war level. 

Prosperity has but one possible basis. That 
basis is production. Volume of business im 
tons and dozens and bales is its true measure. 
There is now no fundamental reason to deter 
production and not until it has increased to 
its new peace-time proportions can we rest in 
the assurance that as far as its effects on our 
economic life are concerned, the war has passed 
into history. To this end. every man and 
woman industrially or commercially employed 
must produce to capacity. Not only is pro- 
duction essential, but capital must be accumu- 
lated at a rate rapid enough to effset the de- 
struction which took place during five years. 
The consuming public must recognize that it 
cannot continue indefinitely the scale of ex- 
penditure which followed as a reaction from 
the self-denial of war, but that thrift for 
personal benefit is as essential as thrift for 
one’s country. When every individual capable 
of gainful employment is producing to ca- 
pacity and spending conservatively, our eco- 
nomic adjustment will be complete. 


THE TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, INC. 

The Textile Banking Company, Inc., 
was inaugurated recently by the Liberty 
National Bank of New York and the 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 


FREDERICK H. WANDELT 
Treasurer of the Textile Banking Co., Inc. 


York, with a fully paid in capital and 
surplus of $2,500,000. 

The primary function of the com- 
pany is to act as an intermediary in 
the textile industry for both the Liberty 
National Bank and the Guaranty Trust 
Company, specializing in the form of 
financing now in vogue in that indus- 
try. The company will render services 
of a financial character which will per- 
mit mills, converters and other mer- 
chants to finance their current needs, 
and in addition, will render such serv- 
ices as are required to finance their 
fundamental requirements, such as raw 
material. 

The broad development of the Amer- 
ican textile industry has prompted 
within the past few years considerable 
study of financial problems which con- 
front mills and others engaged in the 
textile field, particularly in connection 
with the expansion of their business, 
not only in the United States, but in 
foreign markets. 

The company’s organization will in- 
clude an Industrial Department which 
will be under the direction of men of 
recognized ability and standing in the 
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RAYMOND G. FORBES 


Recently appointed Assistant Cashier Liberty National 
Bank, New York. Mr. Forbes was formerly Auditor 


trade. The services which this depart- 
ment is equipped to offer are of a most 
comprehensive character, and will prove 
of great value in the operation of such 


ALFRED H. SMITH 
Mr. Smith has recently become identified with 
the Industrial Department of the Liberty 
National Bank, New York 


business as the banking company un- 
dertakes to finance. 

The following is a list of officers and 
cirectors: 

President: Harvey D. Gibson, Presi- 
dent, Liberty National Bank. 


ALBERT L. EARLE 


Recently appointed Auditor Liberty National Bank, 
New York 


Vice-Presidents: John P. Maguire, 
assistant cashier, Liberty National 
Bank; Frank E. Spencer, formerly with 
the Carnegie Steel Company in De- 


CLARENCE E. HUNTER 


Mr. Hunter recently joined the staff of the 
Industrial Department of the Liberty 
National Bank, New York 


troit; James D. Hopkins, formerly with 
L. J. Dommerich & Co. 

Treasurer: F. H. Wandelt, Liberty 
National Bank. 

Secretary: John H. Jephson, former- 
ly with Schefer, Schramm & Vogel 
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$200,000,000 


Capital and Surplus 
$10,000,000 


The 


Philadelphia National Bank 


Established 115 Years 


A Bank of Character, Strength and Service 


LEVI L. RUE, President 


CHARLES P. BLINN, Vice-President 
HOWARD W. LEWIS, Vice-President 
WILLIAM S. MADDOX, Vice-President 
HORACE FORTESCUE, Vice-President 


Directors: E. C. Converse, chairman 
of board, Liberty National Bank, Gray- 
son M.-P. Murphy and Eugene W. Stet- 
son, both vice-presidents of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York; 
Harvey D. Gibson and John P. Ma- 
guire, president and assistant cashier, 
respectively, of the Liberty National 
Bank. 


FIRST WOMAN OFFICER APPOINTED IN 
NEW YORK 


The board of directers of the Colum- 
bia Trust Company, New York, has 
elected Miss Virginia D. H. Furman 
an assistant secretary. The Columbia 
is the first trust company in New York 
city to elect a woman officer. 

Miss Furman, who has been manager 
of the woman's department for more 
than three and a half years, is a mem- 
ber of the finance committee of the 
Woman’s City Club and is also treas- 
urer of the National Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild, the New York Exchange 
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O. HOWARD WOLFE, Cashier 


for Women’s Work, Children of the 
Frontier and Baroness Charles Huard 
Villiers Fund. She was active in all the 
loan drives, holding important offices. 
She is a sister of Stuart S. Furman, a 
member of the firm of Kountze Broth- 
ers. 


THE MARINE TRUST NEWS 


The Marine Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, New York, will hereafter publish 
a monthly paper to be known as the 
“Marine Trust News.” The purpose of 
the publication is to bring about a 
closer contact between the customers, 
stockholders and employees of the bank. 

The August number contains a very 
interesting account of the history of 
this bank written by the president, John 


H. Lascelles. 


GOVERNMENT POST FOR JOHN H. MASON 


John H. Mason, ex-president trust 
company section and ex-officio member 
of the executive committee of the 
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American Bankers Association, has 
been appointed director of the War 
Loan organization of the Treasury De- 
partment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The organization has charge of 
the floating of certificates of indebted- 
ness offered every two months in blocks 
of $500,000,000. The Philadelphia 
Ledger says: 

“His appointment is thought by local 
bankers to presage the approach of an- 
other Victory Loan to refund the cer- 
tificates.”” 


The Philadelphia Record 


“His appointment, it is understood, 
will not affect his position as head of 
the Commercial Trust Company.” 


states: 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


The Tradesmen’s National Bank of 
Philadelphia has announced an increase 
’ $1,000,000 in the capital and sur- 
lus of this bank, paid in full August 
Capital and resources of this bank 

e now as follows: 
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Equipped for Service 


Union National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


OCATED in a modern 
building with every facil- 
ity for the efficient handling 
of its business, this bank is 
in a position to offer you 
prompt and adequate service 
in your Philadelphia banking 
transactions. 


. $19,500,000 


= 


r 


$1,000,000 
1,500,000 
325,000 
26,000,000 


Capital (full-paid)..-..... 
Surplus 
Undivided profits 


CONDITIONS IN PITTSBURGH 


At the opening of September, says 
the current trade letter of the People’s 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, the only 
cloud on the industrial horizon in the 
Pittsburgh district is cast by the atti- 
tude of labor. Orders in hand and in 
prospect for steel, fuel, glass and other 
commodities are sufficient to give full 
employment to every able-bodied and 
trained man for many months to come. 


TO BECOME MANAGER OF THE BOND 
DEPARTMENT OF THE GREAT LAKES 
TRUST COMPANY 


Lieutenant William F. Roberts, en- 
rolling officer of the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh Naval Districts, left the Navy 
September 1 to become manager of the 
bond department of the Great Lakes 
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On the Earth there are 
1,750,000,000 People 


And no one person is 
an exact duplicate, men- 
tally or physically, of 
any other. 


We certainly don’t expect, then, in serving our 
2000 bank correspondents, to find any two alike in 
their desires and requirements. So our service is 
adjusted accordingly — individual service for in- 


dividual bankers. 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN ST. LOUIS 





Capital, Surplus and Profits over $13,800,000.00 


Trust Company, Chicago. Before en- 
tering the Navy Lieutenant Roberts was 
manager of the bond department of the 
Stock Exchange firm of Nuttal, God- 
dard & Hunter of Pittsburgh. The firm 
dissolved in order that all of its mem- 
bers might join the colors. Lieutenant 
Roberts was formerly connected with 
Darr & Moore (now Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch), and had previously been iden- 
tified with Trowbridge & Niver, and 
with J. S. and W. S. Kuhn of Pitts- 
burgh. Before entering the bond busi- 
ness he was treasurer and_ financial 
manager of the Wagner Electric Manu- 
facturing Company of St. Louis. He 
has had wide experience in the pur- 
chase and sale of all classes of invest- 
ment securities. 


AWARDS CHARTER MEMBER CERTIFICATES 


Joseph Temple, 81 years old, was 
recently awarded Charter Member Cer- 
tificate No. 1 of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis by Frank O. Watts, 
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president of the bank. Col. Nicholas 
M. Bell, another prominent St. Louisan, 
was awarded certificate No. 2. 

Unusual interest was attached to the 
presentation which took place in the 
board of directors’ room in the bank. 
Mr. Temple and Col. Bell are the two 
oldest depositors of the institution, 
each having had for sixty years an ac- 
count at the former Third National 
Pank, which was one of the three banks 
merged into the First National. 

Mr. Temple is retired from business. 
Until May, 1917, he was manager of 
the Adams Express Company, serving 
fifty-three years and six months with 
the company. He was born in a miner's 
hut in Galena, Illinois, and came to St. 
Louis November 24, 1838. He has 
been married fifty-one years. 

Col. Bell also has resided in St. Louis 
for many years and is widely known 
among banks and business men in that 
city. 

The bank awarded a Charter Mem- 
bership to every patron of the institu- 
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‘Reasons Why’’ No. 2 
“Getting Acquainted” 


Every so often one of our officers endeavors to 
“drop in” for a friendly call on each one of 
our correspondent banks. 

That is one reason why we are able to give 
every correspondent individual service. 


The NATIONAL (G'TY BANK 





of (HICAGO 





F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President 
S. P. JOHNSON, Assistant Cashi r 
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DAVID R. FORGAN, President 
BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
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HENRY MEYER, Assistant Cashier 
R. V. KELLEY, Assistant Cashier 








tion whose name appeared on its books 
ms 


curing Charter Member Week, July 7 
to 12. 


PURCHASE ISSUE OF ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
BONDS 


The First National Bank in St. Louis 
jointly with Pape, Potter & Kauffman, 
also of St. Louis, were the successful 
bidders recently on the purchase of the 
%520,000 issue of St. Louis County 
Koad Bonds. The bids were made to 
the St. Louis County Circuit Court in 
Clayton. The First National and 
Pape, Potter & Kaufman bid $504,053 
for the entire issue. There were four 
other bidders representing ten other 
bond houses. These bonds will be of- 
fered to the public on September 1. 

Walter W. Smith is vice-president 
and Natt. T. Wagner manager of the 
bond department of the First National. 


GUARANTY BANK TO JOIN FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
[he Guaranty Trust & Savings 
Lank of Los Angeles, Cal., has applied 


to the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
Twelfth District, located at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., for membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. As soon as the 
bank’s application has been accepted it 
will subscribe for capital stock in the 
Federal Reserve Bank in the amount of 
$150,000, this being six per cent. of the 
combined capital and surplus of the 
Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank, one- 
half of which capital, $75,000, will be 
ivsued and paid for, the balance thereof 
to be issued and paid for when called 
by the Federal Reserve Bank. 


BANK CHANGES ITS NAME 


Lucius Teter, president of the Chi- 
cago Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, has announced that in order to 
indicate in a modern 
complete banking, investment and trust 
company facilities furnished by that 
bank, and to afford at the same time 
a name that is brief and easy to re- 
member, the stockholders have changed 


more way the 
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SU AAR Nt RA Ag A 


HE ample resources, the varied departments, 


service 
to you is 
what 


the strong personnel and the nation-wide 
connections of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany are not the things that will bring us your 


account or keep it with us year after year. 


counts 


It is service to you that counts—understand- 
ing of your particular needs, courtesy and liberal 
treatment day after day, not when we are ready 


to give it, but when you are ready to ask it. 


Whether your balances are large or small, 
this organization can give you a distinctly per- 
sonalized financial service. It is confidence in 
our ability to do this that makes us ask for your 


account. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


SAINT LOUIS 











the name to 
pany. 

The bank will continue to operate 
under the same state charter and there 
will be no changes in management or 
departments. 


the Chicago Trust Com- 


ST. LOUIS BANKERS PLAN WARM 
WELCOME 


St. Louis bankers are preparing to 
entertain the forty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, which opens in that city Septem- 
ber 29, in a manner that will be a credit 
to St. Louis. With an anticipated at- 
tendance of about 5,000 bankers, in- 
cluding their wives and daughters, the 
principal feature devised for their en- 
tertainment is a “Mammoth Indoor Cir- 
cus Royal, Hippodrome and Dansant,” 
as it is officially described, to be given 
at the Coliseum on Tuesday evening, 
September 30. An elaborate perform- 
ance will take place from 8 to 11 P. M., 
and dancing will follow. Admission will 
be by card only. 


There will be a smoker at the Statler 
on Monday evening, September 29, and 
an informal dance at the Planters Ho- 
tel on Wednesday evening, October 1. 
Besides dancing, there will be card par- 
ties and refreshments. 

The entertainment has been so ar- 
ranged as not to conflict with the busi- 
ness sessions. President Wilson has 
been invited to address the convention, 
and other prospective speakers are Ho- 
mer L. Fergusen, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and David R. Francis of St. 
Louis, former Ambassador to Russia; 
Henry P. Davison of New York and 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, have accepted invi- 
iations to speak. 

The general convention sessions will 
be held Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 
ings and all day Thursday. The sec- 
tions of the Association—Trust Com- 
pany, Savings Bank, Clearing House, 
State Secretaries, National Bank and 
State Bank sections—will meet Mon- 
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day, Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noon. 


FEDERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OPENS 
FOR BUSINESS 


The Federal Securities Corporation, 
incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Illinois, has announced the 
opening of its offices in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Chicago. 

The company will conduct a general 
business in the underwriting and distri- 
bution of such municipal and corpora- 
tion securities as are suitable for con- 
servative investment. 

Its officers are as follows: Philip R. 
Clarke, president; Alvin F. Kramer, 
vice-president; Hathaway Watson, 
treasurer, and Paul Wilder, secretary. 

Associated with the organization as 
directors and stockholders are more than 
one hundred prominent Chicagoans. 

The company will make a specialty 
of buying direct whole or part issues of 
municipal, state, county and _ school 
bonds. 


OPENING OF GREAT LAKES TRUST 
COMPANY 


The Great Lakes Trust Company, 
newly chartered and located at 110 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, has 
practically completed the organization 
of its departments and in doing so has 
broken some records for speed in bank 
building. 

On the fifth day of June the Liberty 
Loan organization of Chicago aban- 
doned the banking floor of the West- 
minster Building. The next day a con- 
tractor with three shifts of men, work- 
ing twenty-four hours a day, began the 
work of building a vault and construct- 
ing a banking house. Six weeks later— 
en July 11, to be exact—President 
Harry H. Merrick accepted from the 
contractor a banking house, completed 
i the last touch. The bank was char- 
tered on July 21 and applied for mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System 
on that date. The formal opening was 
on July 22 and between July 5 and that 
date the entire personnel of the bank 
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working together under a success- 
ful centralized management of 
broad experience produced net 
earnings of $31,428,222 in 1918. 
This is one of the reasons why 
Cities Service Company 
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Preferred Stock 
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was recruited and its machinery put in 
motion. The ceremonies attending the 
opening of this bank were somewhat 
unique. The president of practically 
every major banking institution in Chi- 
cago went to the reception in a body 
and ushered J. Ogden Armour to the 
ieller’s window, where he opened ac- 
count number one on the ledger. The 
close of the day’s business showed de- 
posits of $3,597,000, practically equal 
to the combined $3,000,000 capital and 
$600,000 surplus. There were 1,228 
charter stockholders. They gave a din- 
ner to the officers and directors of the 
bank and set a precedent in bank organ- 
ization by forming themselves into fifty 
groups, each representing a particular 
business. These groups will keep in 
active touch with the management of the 
bank, meeting at regular intervals, and 
making suggestions as to opportunities 
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The Silent Partner 


The Noiseless Typewriter adds 
to the assets of your business by 
giving you the moral value of 


It earns money for its owner 
by sparing his nerves and hus- 
banding his energy. 

It brings relief to the typist, 


but to the employer it brings 
both relief and profit. 


If you 


think otherwise, try it and see. 


% NOISELESS 


TYPEWRITER 


The Noiseless Typewriter Company, 253 Broadway, New York 








for improving service and increasing 
business. 

With one exception the leading bank- 
ers of Chicago visited President Mer- 
rick on his opening day and that excep- 
tion was John J. Mitchell, president of 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, 
who was mourning the death of many of 
his employees, killed by the fall of a 
burning airship. Each of these offered 
every facility at his command to 
President Merrick. Credit files and per- 
sonal service were tendered in sincerity. 
Harry H. Merrick is best known to 
business of the Central West, as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, and as an active leader in the 
work of organizing the Mississippi Val- 
ley Bank. He was sixteen years with 
Armour & Company and left his place 
as general manager of Armour’s credit 
department to become vice-president of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
a year ago. 
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James C. Johnson, vice-president, was 
formerly vice-president of the Citizens 
National Bank of Evansville, Indiana, 
and previously a national bank examiner 
for many years. 

Three other vice-presidents are John 
W. Thomas, formerly vice-president of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois. 
Raymond R. Phelps, formerly with the 
credit department of the First National 
Bank, and Charles C. Willson, formerly 
cashier of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank. 

Other officers are W. A. Nicol and 
E. L. Augustus, assistant cashiers; R. J. 
Birkle, auditor; Nathan G. Chatterton, 
manager foreign department ; Theodore 
Pallas, assistant manager foreign de- 
partment; Howard S. Moy, assistant 
manager of foreign department; Tillie 
S. Frankenthal, manager special service 
department; Alan S. Wallace, secretary 
and manager new business department, 
and Harold L. Hibbott, assistant man- 
ager new business department. 
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NEW BANK FOR KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Metropolitan Bank, with a cap- 
ital of $250,000 and surplus and profits 
of $37,500 has recently opened for busi- 
ness at Kansas City, Mo. The bank is 
organized under a Missouri state char- 
ter and will do a general commercial 
business, conduct safety deposit and 
savings departments. 

Its board of directors are all men of 
large affairs in Kansas City and its 
stockholders are active local business 
men. A list of the officers follows: 
Cornelius Roach, president; Marvin L. 
Orear and W. C. Perry, vice-presidents ; 
C. W. Sheldon, cashier; W. R. Miller 
and Ben A. Plummer, assistant cashiers. 


CONDITIONS IN THE NORTHWEST 


A bird’s-eye-view of the Northwest, 
says the Northwestern National Bank 
Review, if it could be managed by some 
supernatural means, would reveal an un- 
tiring activity. With the cutting and 
harvesting of grain, the remarkable 
activity in the purchase and sale of 
farm lands, increasing building opera- 
tions, the hurrying of live stock to mar- 
ket or to new feeding grounds, this dis- 
trict may be said to be humming. Banks 
show unusual deposits, sometimes even 
gains at a season when there is almost 
invariably a decline, yet the demand for 
money is good and rates are holding 
steadily at the level that has prevailed 
for the last few months. Business is 
good. Even in the drought country we 
hear, in southeastern Montana, for ex- 
ample, that “merchants say that they 
have never done so much business as 
during the first six months of the year.” 
The June 30 report of Montana state 
banks showed a decrease of only 1.3 per 
cent. in resources since May 12, and an 
actual increase in time deposits. From 
northwestern North Dakota we hear 
that “business in general is much better 
than last year;” and from a water-soak- 
ed northwestern Minnesota district, 
where it is thought that the wheat crop 
will not be one-half that of 1918, “We 
leok for general prosperity in this dis- 
trict; less of the farmers’ proceeds will 
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ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 
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go to paying old debts, as the unusually 
good returns last year helped a great 
many farmers to clean up long stand- 
ing indebtedness.” 


CLEARING HOUSE PROBLEMS 


The part to be played by the clearing 
liouse in domestic and world reconstruc- 
tion is to be the keynote of the addresses 
at the forthcoming annual meeting of 
the Clearing House Section of the 
American Bankers Association, to be 
held in St. Louis, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, September 30 and October 1. 

“The Clearing House as a Factor in 
Foreign Trade Development’ is the 
title of an address on this subject to be 
given by Sol Wexler of J. S. Bache & 
Company, New York, and Dr. M. Ash- 
by Jones of Atlanta, Ga., will take for 
his topic “The Clearing House, the 
Heart of the Financial World.” Wayne 
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Hummer, vice-president of the La Salle 
National Bank, La Salle, Ill., will speak 
on “The Need for Clearing Houses in 
Smaller Communities.” A notable ad- 
dress by George M. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago, Ill. will be 
entitled “Domestic Reconstruction 
Problems.” 


Along technical lines, there will be 
an address by F. K. Houston, vice- 
president of the First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo., on “Analysis and Com- 
parison of Clearing House Rules.” The 
subject of acceptances will be dealt with 
by Jerome Thralls, secretary-treasurer 
ef the Discount Corporation of New 
York, under the title “Problems and 
Progress with Dollar Acceptances.” 
Under the guidance of Francis Coates, 
Jr., there will be a discussion of clear- 
ing house problems in which examiners, 
managers and others interested will 
participate. 

Thomas B. McAdams, vice-president 
of the Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va., president of the Clearing 
House Section, will preside at the ses- 
sions. 


ST. LOUIS AND THE CONVENTION 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in a 
recent issue, had the following editorial 
on the subject of the bankers’ conven- 
tion: 

Every session of the American Bankers’ 


Convention is interesting to the city in 
which it is held and to the country at 
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large. The gathering together of represen- 
tetives of the greatest banking institutions 
of the United States to discuss questions 
which more or less directly involve every 
activity of the American people, at home 
and abroad, is always an important event. 
But never before have there been so many 
complex questions, whose proper solution 
is necessary to the future prosperity of the 
country, as are now challenging the best 
financial thought of America and the world. 
How to utilize the extra capacity of Ameri- 
can industries, brought out by war stimula- 
tion, is one of the chief problems and its so- 
lution will depend much upon coéperative ef- 
forts for the arrangement of credits, which 
will call for the trained judgment of the 
bankers as well as for a proper use of their 
resources. 

There is a wealth of catchwords. Nearly 
every dabbler has a panacea. There are more 
glittering generalities than were ever before 
uttered in high or low places. There are 
evidences of more or less adroit political 
schemes. All sorts of doctrines—new to this 
generation but tried and found wanting as 
early as the fourth century of this era—are 
being proclaimed in all sorts of places. Not 
all bankers have gone deeply into these 
questions, but there are many who have. 
There are some who are the leading eco- 
nomic experts of the world and their infor- 
mation is complete, down-to-date and re- 
liable. Some have already spoken to the 
country and have shown a vision the public 
generally had not looked for in bankers, for 
it may as well be admitted that there has 
been, at no remote time, a prejudice against 
bankers and the conduct of many of them 
was sufficient cause. But every thoughtful 
person realizes that the bankers have a 
special function to perform at this time 
which cannot be performed by others and 
that both their patriotism and their self-re- 
spect are involved in the manner in which 
they perform it. 

St. Louis, long famed as a banking center, 
will take pleasure in entertaining the Ameri- 
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The Reference Library of the Guaranty 


7 


Trust Company 


In THESE DAys of rapidly mov- | 


ing events, it is of the utmost 
importance that the modern 
bank or trust company not only 


keep pace with the times, but | 
have ready access to informa- | 
tion on current subjects of a | 
commercial, financial, and eco- | 
nomic nature, as well as prob- | 
lems of an international char- | 


acter. With a well-selected ref- 


erence library and a staff of | 
well-informed and efficient li- | 
brarians, it is possible to have | 
at hand a fund of material of | 
this kind, which can be gathered | 
| tem of classification has been 
| devised, based upon the Dewey 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New | 


on very short notice. 
The Reference Library of the 


York, as described in a recent 
issue of the Guaranty News, in 


occupies almost an entire floor 
of the building, and with its 
broad aisles and its rows upon 
rows of book-shelves is a con- 


stant source of interest to vis- | 


itors. 

Four main divisions of the 
library handle the work which 
is necessary to make this branch 
ef Guaranty service a source of 
value both to the company and 
to its customers. These divi- 


sions are: Statistical Files, Cat- | 
aloguing and Indexing, Clip- | 


ping, and Order. 

The Statistical Files Division 
collects material on the various 
bond issues, keeps up to date 
the annual reports of railway, 
public utilities, and industrial 
companies, and has access to 


mortgages, deposit agreements, | 


and other documents of a sim- 
ilar nature. The important 
financial journals are scrutin- 
ied carefully for information 
Tegarding business concerns, 
and new material which would 


| library. 
its new and spacious quarters, | 


| South American official papers 


are regularly clipped and in- 
dexed by the Clipping Division, 
and items on finance and for- 


| eign trade are clipped each day 


seem to be of value is then sent | 
for. This material is filed | 
away, ready to be produced for 
the use of the statisticians or 
others who may have occasion 
to refer to it. Memorandums 
written by the statisticians on | 
current economic and financial | 
problems are also filed by this 
division, as are syndicate docu- | 
ments and similar papers. 

To the Cataloguing and Anal- 
yzing Division falls the duty of | 
recording and filing new books 
and periodicals. In performing 
this work a comprehensive sys- 


System, but modified to meet 
the needs of a special financial 
This system has made 
it possible for the librarians to 
locate information on any par- | 
ticular subject with the least | 
possible delay. 

Domestic and foreign publi- 
cations of a selected list are 
analyzed for important items 
and articles which are of in- 
terest from the viewpoint of the 
company’s business. Several 


| member. 


| azines. 
| are received, they are checked 
| up on cards, and both maga- 


| tains 
| books and pamphlets. 


ten newspapers. These 
are mounted on card- 


from 
items 


| board and are carefully indexed 
| for ready reference. 


The work 
of this division is important. 


| Very often a person working on 


some particular subject will re- 
call that he saw a certain arti- 


| cle in a recent number of one 


of the daily papers, the exact 
date of which he does not re- 
A call upon the Ref- 
erence Library procures with 


| very little delay the article in 


question. 

The Order Division sends for 
books and subscribes for mag- 
When the periodicals 


zines and newspapers are read 


| carefully for items of interest. 


The Reference Library of the 
Guaranty Trust Company con- 
about twenty thousand 
In addi- 
tion to these volumes, there are 
about 40,000 reports contained 
in the Statistical Files, includ- 
ing railway and industrial re- 

(Continued on page 4) 


View of the Reference Library of the Guaranty Trust Company 
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WHETHER we want to admit 
it or not, it seems undeniably 
obvious that the world in 
general and the United 
States in particular is pass- 
ing through what is nothing 
less than an industrial crisis. 
The present unrest is not 
only the temporary readjust- 
ment that follows, as a mat- 
ter of course, any change in 
the level of prices; it is a 
movement which threatens a 
radical rearrangement of 
our entire economic and so- 
cial organization. 


Oo 

THERE are many people who 
would like to close their eyes 
to all this in the hope that 
present conditions are mere- 
ly temporary and that af- 
fairs will soon revert to a 
normal pre-war status. Such 
people fail to grasp the true 
significance of contemporary 
events. Whether we like it 
or not, things are not going 
to be the same after the war 
as they before. If 
production is to continue and 
industrialism is not to perish 
altogether, capital and labor 
must find a program more 
satisfactory to both. 


& 


were 


Anp the great need is for 
straight thinking and knowl- 


edge of fundamental eco- 
nomic truths. Ignorance, 
half-truths, fallacies and the 
appeal of unscrupulous dem- 
agogues to unenlightened 
masses breeds Bolshevism. 
Truth and knowledge make 
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Bolshevism impossible, be- 
cause they show that all 
classes of society are mutu- 
ally dependent, and at bot- 
tom their interests are not 
conflicting, but common. 
Both capital and labor have 
one common interest—maxi- 
mum production. Anything 
that curtails production de- 
feats the best interests of 
both. If labor demands such 
a large share of the profits 
as to discourage investment 
and dishearten enterprise, 
production will diminish and 
labor suffer. In the same 
way, if capital gets more 
than its share labor is ineffi- 
cient and production is di- 
minished to the detriment of 


both. 
& 


THE soLution will come 
when capital and labor each 
cease to consider its own in- 
terests as something directly 
opposed to the other’s and 
seek to find wherein their 
common interest lies. And 
then they must adopt a pro- 
gram based on this common 
interest which will allow 
each as large a share in the 
profits as is consistent with 
the interests of both. Here’s 
a question for every Amer- 
ican. Are you thinking 
straight? Are your ideas 
based on real conscientious 
first-hand study, or are they 
an echo of what someone 
was saving in the smoking 
car on the way in town yes- 
terday? Are you devoting 
any time to a consideration 
of problems more vital, per- 
haps, than ever the world 
has faced, or are you stand- 
ing by and kicking because 
things aren’t what they used 
to be? Ask yourself these 
questions and if you can’t 
answer them right decide 
now to turn over a new leaf 








The New Business 
Department 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Author of “Pushing Your Business,’ 
“2000 Points for Financial Advertis- 


| ers,” “Bank Advertising Plans,” “The 


Book of Thrift.” 


HE “intensive” cultivation of 
present customers of a bank 
and the systematizing of 

efforts to secure new ones are the 
keynotes of this book by T. D. 
MacGregor, the well-known writer 
on financial advertising. 

This handy volume, the fourth 
of the “Bank Department Series,’ 
is largely the fruit of the author’s 
having been for some time an im- 
portant member of the Depart- 
ment of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Co. 

While some of the ideas and 
methods suitable for use in push- 
ing the business of the largest 
trust company in the world—witb 
resources of over $500,000,000— 
undoubtedly would not be adapt- 
able to the requirements of the 
average bank or trust company, 
still the principles and practice 
in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the 
institution to be developed. 

“The New Business Depart- 
ment” is unique in its field. There 
is absolutely no other published 
work on this subject. If you want 
to have a concise yet complete 
idea of how to conduct a Depart- 
ment in your bank, large or small, 
you will need this book as an in- 
spiration and guide. It is worth 
many times its price—one dollar 
—to any bank or trust company 
that wants to make the most of 
its opportunities of development. 
Bankers Publishing Company 

253 Broadway, New York 

Please send for free examina- 
tion Mr. MacGregor’s “New Busl+ 
ness Department.” After five 
days’ examination I will either 
return or remit the price, $1.00. 
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and to devote some time to | 


a sincere study of present 
conditions. & 

WHAT A YOUNG BANK 
MAN OUGHT TO KNOW 
| URTHERMORE, perhaps no other 
field of commercial endeavor 
demands on the part of men en- 
gaged in it a broader concep- 
tion of economic principles. 


The primary purpose of a bank | 


may be to make money, but 
the primary function of a bank 
is to administer to and guard 
the financial and economic 
needs of society. The bank 
man is constantly confronted 
with complex problems, the so- 
lution of which calls for clear 
visioned men of statesman-like 
ability, men who can_ think 


straight. Banking is a profes- | 


sion, not because some choose 
to call it so, but because of its 
very nature of service to man- 
kind, and it should be studied 
with the same diligence, the 


same sense of duty that is at- | 
tributed to a true lawyer or | 


doctor, and if the junior bank 


man expects to keep pace with | 


the changed scope, character 


and methods of modern busi- | 
ness and meet its legitimate de- | 
mands, no matter how he ac- | 
quires it, he must have a proper | 
conception of the fundamental | 


principles underlying banking 


and economics and a knowledge | 


of commercial law.—Stewart D. 


Beckley, Assistant Cashier, City | 


Vational Bank, Dallas, Tex. 


& 


\BOUT “BOOK LARNIN’” | 


fo know the true value of 
‘ooks, and to derive any satis- 


fictory benefit from them, you | 


nust first feel the sweet delight 
ti buying them—you must 
‘now the preciousness of pos- 
ession.—J. M. Baldwin. 


& 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


vane Tuovcnt or THE Two 
Americas 1N 1919. Irving 
National Bank, New York. 








JUST ISSUED 


Bank 
Window 
Advertising 


By W. R. Morehouse 


Assistant Cashier Guaran- 
ty Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles; President 
Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 


HE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
announce the publication of the first book 
on the important subject of Bank Win- 

dow Advertising. This modern development 
is making rapid headway among enterprising 
banks which wish to increase their deposits by 
every legitimate method. 

Mr. Morehouse’s book is based, as was his 
“Bank Deposit Building,” on practical expe- 
rience in result-getting methods, and the dis- 
plays described are those which have been tried 
and found successful. 

Full instructions are given for preparing the 
displays and many photographs of windows 
are reproduced, as well as a great variety of 
specimen cards for window use. 

Handsomely bound in red cloth, 7 x 10, 
150 pages. Price, $2.50 postpaid. Use 
coupon below and ask to have a copy sent on 
approval. 


The Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York 

We are intereste1 in Bank Window Advertising and would like to 
see a copy of Mr. Morehouse’s book on that subject. Please forward a 
copy with the understanding that we will either return it after five 
days’ examination or remit the price, $2.50. 
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The Reference Library of the 
Guaranty Trust Company 
(Continued from page 1) 
ports, statements, mortgages, 

and deposit agreements. 

Books from foreign countries, 
as well as those published in 
this country, are among the 
publications which find their 
way into the incoming mail bas- 
ket of the library. Here, too, 
are works on business and 
finance by authorities on these 
subjects from all parts of the 
world, as well as reports of 
government offices, trade re- 
turns from England, and presi- 


dential messages from South | 


American republics. 
The library receives regularly 
about 300 newspapers and mag- 


azines, including financial peri- | 


odicals published in England, 
France, Spain, Canada, India, 
China, Japan, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and other countries, and 
the sheets of the London, 
French and Amsterdam Ex- 
changes. Many of these peri- 
odicals are regularly — sent 
around to the various depart- 
ments throughout the company 


for the attention of those per- | 


sons who may be interested in 
the subjects which are treated 
in these publications. A check 
is kept on the material so dis- 
tributed, and it must be re- 
turned to the library after hav- 
ing served its purpose. 

Among other material, the li- 
brary was fortunate in securing 
a number of documents issued 
by the Chinese Government, 
and written in the language of 
that country. These reports, it 
has been learned, are not read- 
ily obtainable, even in China. 

Of particular value to the 
work which the library is called 
upon to perform is the complete 
file of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, which occu- 
pies one section of the book- 
shelves. With this set are in- 
cluded many numbers of Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine, the pred- 
ecessor of the Chronicle. These 
publications date back prior to 
the Civil War, and contain val- 
uable information about finan- 





Law 
of Bank 
Checks 


By John E. Brady 


Or THE New York Bar 


A Useful Book for Every Practical Banker 


Covers the entire body of law relative to checks. Will k 
the banker out of legal difficulty and save him many A mi 


its costs. 


Some phases of bank check law made clear by this book: 


ALTERED CHECKS 
FRAUDULENT 
CHECKS 
FORGED CHECKS 
MEMORANDUM 
CHECKS 
CHECK AS _ ASSIGN- 
MENT 
CHECK AS GIFT 
OVERDRAFTS 
POSTDATED CHECKS 
STALE CHECKS 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 
LOST AND STOLEN 
CHECKS 
NEGOTIABILITY 
SIGNATURE AND 
FORM 
CONSIDERATION 


INDORSEMENTS 

INDORSER’S LIABIL- 
ITY 

DRAWER’S LIABILITY 

RIGHTS OF HOLDER 

PRESENTMENT FOR 
PAYMENT 

NOTICE OF DISHONOR 

PROTEST 

DEPOSIT OF CHECKS 

COLLECTIONS 

PAYMENT 

STOPPING PAYMENT 

COLLECTION 
THROUGH CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE 

CERTIFICATION 

EFFECT OF 
INSOLVENCY 


475 pages, bound in library buckram; price $4, postpaid 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 














FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Bankers Pus.uisuine Co., 


253 Broadway, New York. 

You may send us one copy of “The Law of 
Bank Checks,” by John E. Brady, for examination. 
If satisfactory, we will remit the price, $4.00; 
otherwise we will return to you in 5 days in good 


condition. 
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cial conditions of that period. 

The Commerce Reports of the 
United States also are carefully 
indexed and filed, and are avail- 


able for reference when infor- | 
mation concerning foreign coun- | 
tries, tariffs, and export oppor- | 


tunities, is desired. 


The Reference Room of the | 
Guaranty Library, a good-sized | 
room with windows on two sides | 


and equipped with a long table 
and chairs, offers to the research 
worker an excellent opportunity 
to compile figures or write re- 
ports in comfort. Every avail- 


able resource of the library is | 


at the disposal of the person 


seeking information, and he is | 
given every possible aid in locat- | 


ing the data which he desires. 


The following instances will | 


illustrate the valuable service 
which the Reference Library 


performs as part of its daily | 
routine: Many times during the | 
day the telephone bell rings, or | 


a page comes with a request 
for information. 
wants to know whether Urt is 


in France or in Spain. Another | 
person desires to find out | 


whether there is a certain bank 
in one of the small Central 


American countries. A_ vice- | 


president recalls an article in 
one of the Sunday newspapers, 


which he desires to reread. One | 


of the departments wants infor- 


mation about prevailing condi- | 
tions in a certain country. An- | 


other department is anxious to 
find out for one of its customers 


the opportunities for selling his | 


product in foreign countries. 


Files, clippings, and books are | 


searched, and the material lo- 
cated and given to the inquirer. 
Some of the information can be 
given in five minutes’ time. 
Then there are economic ques- 
tions on which a long time is 
necessary to collect the required 
material. These questions must 
be taken up point by point, and 
information collected from va- 
rious sources. If the material 
desired is at all available, it is 
generaily to be found in the 
Guaranty Library. 


As the great work of recon- 
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Now Ready for Immediate Delivery 





THE NEW 
BANKING LAW JOURNAL 


DIGEST 


By JOHN E. BRADY, of the New York Bar 


Thirty Years of Banking Law 


A Digest of all the Decisions published in The Banking 
Law Journal, the only publication in the United States 
devoted exclusively to Banking Law, from its founda- 
tion in 1889 to March, 1919—thirty years. 

The book is now ready for delivery and contains over 400 
pages. All decisions correctly classified and indexed for 
easy and ready reference. It is easily the 


most useful and most valuable book ever 
produced for Banks. Every Banker in 
the United States can use it and get 
many times its cost from its pages. 


An Encyclopedia of Banking Law 


The book contains more than 5,000 digests of banking 
decisions, placed under 125 main headings, alphabetically 
arranged, beginning with “Acceptances” and ending with 
“Warehouse Receipts.” 


If you have it you have all the law down to date and the Banking 
Law Journal, with its Index Digest, will supply your ‘future wants 


Price $5.00 postpaid 


(3 This book is not to be confused with the Digest of the 
Opinions of the General Counsel, to be issued by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, or with Harrison’s Bank Law and 
Taxation Digest, which is a digest of the state banking laws 
relating to negotiable instruments, holidays, days of grace, 
reserves, capitalization, organization of banks, etc. 








THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CoO., 
253 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


You may send us on approval a copy of “THIRTY 
YEARS OF BANKING LAW,” with bill for $5.00. 
We will either remit or return the book within five days. 


(Signed) 
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struction begins, the library be- 
comes more important. By 
wisely building up a library up- 
on international lines, the com- 
pany is prepared to meet 
squarely the problems which 
arise as we endeavor to obtain 
for the United States its just 
share of world finance and 


& 
STUDYING FOREIGN 
TRADE 

Tuere is at present great in- 
terest and activity in the work 
of preparing young men for 
foreign trade, not only on the 
part of schools and colleges, but 
also on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in the 
Department of Commerce has 
been preparing at least two 
textbooks. One is entitled 
“Readings on Foreign Trade,” 
made up of recent articles and 
speeches on the subject by qual- 
ified writers and speakers. 

The other book will not only 
cover correspondence but ship- 
ping and other transportation 
and banking matters in connec- 
tion with sales of goods abroad. 
There will also be blank forms 
for the various paper transac- 
tions. 

The timeliness of the study of 
foreign trade is emphasized by 
the fact that in the fiscal year 
which closed July 12th last the 
United States broke all records 
in foreign trade, the total value 
of the imports and exports ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000,000. 

Some good suggestions along 
this line are made in Personal 
Efficiency, the house organ of 
the LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity, as follows: 


trade. 


A competent export manager must 
not only keep up with shipping news 
and read the principal trade papers 
and periodicals of the chief cities of 
the workl, but he should have a 
good office reference library on his 
specialty. The following twenty pub- 
lications should be on his desk for 
daily reference, This list can be 
supplemented from time to time by 
the addition of authoritative works, 
foreign dictionaries, maps, shipping 
guides, and other publications as they 
are issued, 

Exrporter’s Encyclopedia, Exporter’s 
Encyclopedia ©o., New York. 








When You Learn That Some of 
Your Methods Are Not the Best, 
What Do You Do? 


When the National Banks were obliged to 
keep their books so that accurate statements 
could be made as to unearned discount and in- 
terest earned but not collected, better book- 
keeping became necessary and better bookkeep- 
ing proved the futility of the old approximate 
accuracy. 

Which do you want? 

We have had prepared one of our Bankers’ 
Handy Series, showing in a way practical and 
easily understood how to keep your books exact, 
day by day. Federal auditors endorse and 
recommend this book. 

Prepared especially to meet the needs of the 
National Banks, it is equally adapted for the 
use of State Banks and Trust Companies—any 
institution, in short, which believes in accurate 
bookkeeping. 

The title of the book is “ACCRUED IN- 
TEREST RECEIVABLE AND PAY- 
ABLE,” by Howard M. Jefferson, Auditor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
It answers just the questions every bank will 
ask. Forms in colors show bookkeeping meth- 
ods and make the whole matter clear. 100 


pages, bound in boards. Price $1.00. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Special prices for me | lots bearing imprint of Bank for 
distribution 


Bankers Publishing Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for which send us one copy 
of Jefferson’s “*Accrued Interest Receivable and Pay- 
able,” with the privilege of returning if not satisfactory. 


(Signed) 
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Practical 
Hough, American 
York. 

Smith’s Commercial Geography, J. 
R. Smith, Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. 

Export Trade Directory, American 
Exporter, New York. 

Ocean Traffic and Trade, B. Olney 
Hough, LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago. 

Statesman’s Year Book, MacMillan 
Co., London, 

World Directory, The World, New 
York. 

Kelley’s Directory of Manufactur- 
ers of the World, Kelley & Co., Lon- 
don. 

Lippincott’s New Gazetteer, J. B. 
Lippineott Co., New York. 

Modern Foreign Erchange, V. Gon- 
zalez, Hammond & Co., New York. 

South American Year Book, Cassier 

Co., London. 

Export Trade Suggestions, No. 35, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 

Foreign Credits, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington. e 

Consular Regulations of Foreign 
Countries, No. 24, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington. 

Catalog of Bureau of Publications, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 

Diplomatic and Consular List of 
the U. S., U. 8. Department of Com 
merce, Washington. 

Trade Directory of Central Amer- 

1, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 

( merce and Navigation, U. 8. 
D rtment of Commerce, Washing- 


Exporting, B. Olney 
Exporter, New 


trie Equivalents, No. 47, U. S. 
1 of Standards, Washington, 


& 


PAINE’S NEW YORK 
BANKING LAWS 


THE FOURTH sUPPIEMENT to 
Paine’s New York Banking 
Laws (7th Edition) by ex-State 
Bank Superintendent Willis S. 
Paine, LL.D., is in press and 
will soon be published. 

Besides an introduction it 
will comprise the new amend- 
ments to the Banking Law, 
eleven in number, being chapters 
35, 36, 37, 97, 158, 159, 160, 216, 
217, 229 and 271; also the new 
amendments to the Tax Law, 
three in number, being chapters 
626, 627 and 628, all of which 
are interesting to those who 
have relations with financial 
institutions. These statutory 
changes were enacted by the 
1919 Legislature. 











Bank 
Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods o 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 

Association 


= HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 

deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building’ will not only 
stimulate the banker’s patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of “‘doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

““Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $3.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More- 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina- 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $8.00. 


PRs 0 64s whsbdS6eh cess sabendeenensesadedseunseudeass 


a6 8606 0d 66060664604 00406 405850800840 6408 40440 


BT Address 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 


VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 

formation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your 

efficiency as a banker. Read over the brief descriptions below and select 
the ones that you want to examine at our expense. 


The Practical Work of a Bank. By William H. 
. Covers every phase and detail of 
the operation of a modern bank. There isn't 
a single practical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this book doesn’t 
take up carefully and describe in detail. Tells 
how to increase the efficiency of a bank— 
how to make the work run more smoothly— 
how to get the most out of equipment. 600 
pages. Fully illustrated and indexed. Price, 
$5.00, delivered. 


Trust Companies; Their Organization, Growth 
and Management. By Clay Herrick. Describes 
in detail the actual organization and opera- 
tion of every department of a modern trust 
company. Contains a variety of tables and 
charts which make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The author was for 
many years connected with the Cleveland 
Trust Company in important capacities and 
speaks with authority. 5600 pages. Price, 
$4.00, postpaid. 


The Law of Bank Checks. By John Edson 
Brady. A complete explanation of the rules 
of law applicable to the issuance, delivery, 
transfer, collection, payment, etc., of bank 
checks and the rights and responsibilities of 
banks in dealing with these instruments. 
Full text of the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
now in force in 46 states, showing the 
changes made in the statute by the different 
states. Carefully indexed. 460 pages. Price, 
$4.00, postpaid, 


Bank Letters. By W. R. Morehouse, Publicity 
Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles. 82 actual letters, re- 
produced by multigraph, designed to meet 
every need of ordinary bank correspondence. 
Special attention given to letters which build 
business for banks, create good will, and in- 
crease deposits. All the letters have actu- 
ally been used and tested by the author and 
are the result of a long study of this im- 
portant subject. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING CoO., 
253 Broadway, New York: 
Send on the following books on banking and I 
will try them out. If I don’t find them satisfac- 
I may return the books within five days at 
YOUR expense. I enclose one dollar merely as a 
deposit to be refunded without quibble or question 
should I return the books. If I decide to keep 
them I will remit the balance in monthly payments 
of $3 each. 
(Consult list above for exact titles and fill in your 
selection here.) 


Address 


You may place my name on your list to receive 
BOOK TALKS each month. 





Commercial Paper, Acceptances, and the Analy- 
sis of Credit Statements. By William H. 
Kniffin, Jr. This is a thoroughly practical 
book, understandable alike by the banking 
student as well as the man higher up. Con- 
tains seventy pages of actual financial state- 
ments, some favorable, some unfavorable, 
with complete analyses printed on facing 
pages, explaining in detail why it is safe or 
unsafe to invest in the paper. 162 pages, 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


2000 Points for Financial Advertising. By T. D. 
MacGregor This book writes your bank ad- 
vertising copy for you. It contains 2000 sug- 
gestions for the wording of as many bank ads. 
—strong copy bringing out vital points in a 
clear and concise way. Adapted to the use 
of commercial banks, trust companies, safe 
deposit companies and savings banks. 170 
pages. Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


The New Business Department. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. Tells how to organize and operate a 
new business department that will help you 
not only in getting new accounts, but also 
in holding and making old ones more profi- 
able. The book is based on the methods 
used in the most successful banks in the 
country and is illustrated with up-to-date 
forms. Price, $1.00, delivered. 


The Filing Department. By J. Arthur Cramer. 
Bank Department Series. Describes and Iil- 
lustrates a system of filing for banks which 
will enable the banker to have immediate 
access to all of the correspondence ant 
records bearing on any particular transac- 
tion. Author has made a careful study and 
investigation of the subject. 100 pages. 
plously illustrated and indexed. Price, $1.00, 
delivered. 


The Elements of Foreign Exchange. By Frank- 
lin Eseher. Gives a clear understanding of 
the causes which affect the movement of for- 
eign exchange, its influence on the money 
and security market, etc. The book is ele- 
mentary and is designed for the reader who 
wants to get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going too deeply into 
it. Seventh Edition. Price, $1.35, postpaid. 

How to Examine Simply fill in the 
These Valuable title of the books 
Banking Books you want for exam- 
at Our Expense ination on the free 

examination coupon 
at the left. Look them over and see if 
they are not all that we have claimed. 

See if they won’t be an actual help to 

you in your everyday work. At your 

own desk decide for yourself. And if 
you don’t find that they will be helpful, 
return them at our expense and we will 
refund your deposit without quibble or 
question. For every title is sold subject 
to approval after full five days’ exam- 
ination. Do not delay! Tear off the 


coupon and mail Topay. 
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ACH month we offer 

from 60 to 75 issues 
of Bonds and Short Term 
Notes which have been 
purchased by us sstrictly 
on their merits as invest- 
ments. 


To determine their value 
we maintain research de- 
partments manned by a 
large corps of experts who 
co-operate with our 50 
Correspondent Offices jn 








securing the facts regarding 
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can Bankers’ Convention next month. Local 
arrangements are already under way for re- 
ception of the visitors. There is another 
source of gratification over the meeting here, 
as it will mark the promotion to the presi- 
dency of the convention of its present vice- 
president, Richard S. Hawes of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, a merited rec- 
ognition, pleasing alike to bankers and 
laity. 


A. I. B. DINNER AT A. B. A. CONVENTION 


The usual A. I. B. dinner, which is 
keld annually during the A. B. A. con- 
vention, will be held this vear at the 
Hotel Statler, Wednesday evening, 
October 1, at seven o'clock, preceded 
by an informal reception from 6:30 to 
7:00. 

All A. I. B. men in attendance at the 
convention are not only cordially in- 
vited, but expected to be present. 

Reservations may be made with By- 
ron W. Moser, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis after 
arrival at the convention. 


ELECTED DIRECTOR OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK, NEW ORLEANS 


Announcement is made of the election 
of R. S. Hecht, president of the Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company, as a 
director of the New Orleans branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

Mr. Hecht succeeds J. P. Butler, Jr., 
vice-president of the Canal-Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, who recently 
resigned. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS CONVENTION 


The program of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association of the Associated Ad- 
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vertising Clubs of the World, at the 
annual convention of the latter, at New 
Orleans, Sept. 21 to 25, promises help 
of a definite and important character 
for financial advertisers. 

In addition to three half-day sessions 
which will be filled with helpful ideas, 
the financial advertisers are also plan- 
ning an extensive exhibit of financial 
advertising, which will visualize the 
best work that has been done in this 
line during the past year. The pro- 
gram follows: 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 

:00—Meeting called to order by President W. 
R. Morehouse, Guaranty Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

:05—Address of Welcome—R. S. Hecht, Presi- 
dent, Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, 
New Orleans, La. 

:20—President’s Address—W. R. Morehouse. 
Los Angeles, Cal., President Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. 

:50—Reports—tTreasurer’s Report, Secretary's 
Report, Reports of Committees. 

:20—Adam and Eve in the Garden of Adver- 
tising—Mrs. Eleanor Germo, Advertising 
Manager, Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

2 :45—Open Discussion. 

2 :50—The Human Nature Element—F. D. Con- 
ner, Manager Publicity Department, Illi- 
nois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

:15—Open Discussion. 

:20—Developing a Trust Department of @ 
National Bank—Virgil M. Harris, Trust 
Officer, National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

:45—Open Discussion. ; 

:50—Standardizing an Advertising Campaign 

—F. W. Gehle, Manager, Advertising and 
New Business, Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 

:15—Open Discussion. 

:20—Making Them See It—W. A. Schulte, Ad- 
vertising Manager, The Cleveland Trust 
Company. Cleveland, Ohio. 

:45—Open Discussion. ; 

:50—Outdoor Advertising—Round Table Dis- 
cussion, John Ring, Jr., Manager, Pub- 
licity Department, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., presiding. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 

:00—Blazing a Foreign Trail—A. D. Welton, 
Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago, II1. 

1:25—Open Discussion. 
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1:30—Wanted: An Old Business Department— 
Harvey A. Blodgett, President, Harvey 
Blodgett Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
1:55—Open Discussion. . * . 
2 :00—Direct Advertising—Edward A. Kendrick, V | 
President, Redfield-Kendrick-Odell Co., 1 S u a 1 Z 1 n 
ad =. , e 
2 :25—Open iscussion. S 
:30-——Farm Loans—J,. C. Conway, Secretary, ©} rvice 
Southern Trust Company, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 
:55—Open Discussion. : 
:00—Gingering Up the Savings Department— For the Prospective 
D. McEachern, Secretary, The Huron and “ 
Erie Mortgage Corporation, London, On- Bank Depositor 
tario. 
:25—Open Discussion. 
:30—Selling Bonds—John M. McMillan, As- > 
4 sistant Manager. Bond Department, may be done effectively 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, New b e . 
York. centerin attention 
:55—Open Discussion. D ‘ ‘ y h : h 
:00—Establishing a New Business Departmen i 
in a Small Town tee B. — upon that which concerns 
1€ Manager. New Business Department, St. . 
i Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Indiana. the public rather than the 
:25—Open Discussion. k 
:30—What of Tomorrow? Looking Forward ban ° 
. Into Bank eat ae gee oe Bird 
7 Wilson, President Edwin Bird Wilson, : : : 
Inc., New York. This requires the outside, 
:55—Open Discussion. ° ° ° ° P 
:00—Analysis of Territory—Round Table Dis- objective viewpoint, which 
cussion, Guy W. Cooke, ~~, De- s b d h h 
partment of Advertising and New Busi- y 
n- ness, First National Bank, Chicago, IIL. 1S est secure t roug 
presiding. the use of 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


:00—How Financial Publishers Can Give Ad- COLLINS PUBLICITY SERVICE 


vertisers Maximum Service—Clifford De- 


0- Puy, Publisher, Northwestern Banker, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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1:25—Open Discussion. 
1 :30—Legitimate Publicity—J. I. Clark, Man- 
” ager, Service Department, National Bank 
W of Commerce, New York. 
igs 1:55—Open Discussion. 
pe 2 :00—Advertising Service to Correspondent 4 = ~ 
S1- Banks—W. Frank McClure, Manager 
ny, Publicity Department, Fort Dearborn Na- 


tional Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
2:25—Open Discussion. pes 7 ’ ' . ” ‘ 
:30—Preparation of Newspaper and Other tary. Fred W. Gates has been made 
, Copy—George E. Lees, President The gyditor. 
ys Lees Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
:55—Open Discussion. 


B 
to 


oe tay Oe Wr Dosen detent F oma CONVENTION GOLF TOURNAMENT 
ngs retary Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 

3 25—Open ne wn Bonner Miller, president of the Mis- 
i 3 a, a. a. Gomera seuri Golf Association and the 1919 
Ill. Machine Co., Detroit, Michigan. manager of the Trans-Mississippi Golf 
a Pg Ragga Tournament, has accepted the chair- 
my 4:25—Open Discussion. foibles: di manship of the golf tournament, to be 

.  awande. held during the American Bankers As- 

ton Election of Officers and other business. sociation Convention in St. Louis the 
= week of September 29, according to an 
se NEW APPOINTMENTS IN LOUISVILLE BANK esnnouncement made by Frank K. Hous- 
Ad- ten, vice-president of the First National 
rust The Louisville Trust Company of Bank in St. Louis and general chairman 

Louisville, Ky., has announced the elec- of the Golf Committee for the conven- 
id tion of A. Glenn Stith as vice-president. tion delegates. 
‘om- Mr. Stith was formerly secretary and Mr. Miller will take full charge of 

has been in the employ of the company the tournament, arranging the matches 
| for seven years. Frank E. Hendrich and taking care of the distribution of 
onal has been appointed assistant treasurer affairs among the several clubs, and is 


and Robert R. Boswell, assistant secre- preparing to make the golf feature of 
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the convention paramount so far as en- 
tertainment is concerned. 

The following golf clubs in and near 
St. Louis have extended the use of their 
club houses and grounds to the delegates 
attending the convention: Bellerive 
Country Club, Ridgedale Country Club, 
Algonquin Country Club, Midland Val- 
ley Country Club, Sunset Hill Country 
Club, Westwood Country Club, Triple 
“A” Golf and Tennis Club, Forest Park 
Golf Club, Normandy Golf and Coun- 
try Club. 

The information bureau at the hotels 
Statler, Jefferson and Planters will be 
able to advise convention delegates fully 
in regard to these courses; and at the 
information bureau at the Statler will 
be found a representative who will ar- 
range to send out to any of these clubs 
delegates desiring to play. 

Delegates will be able to obtain meals, 
caddies and other services at the differ- 
ent clubs by signing tickets, giving their 
names and the address of their home 
club, or by paying cash, as they prefer. 

On Friday, October 3, a tournament 
will be held at the Ridgedale Country 
Club for all desiring to enter, begin- 
ning at ten A. M., and lasting through- 
out the day. Appropriate prizes will 
be presented to the winners. The com- 
mittee is desirous to have those who at- 
tend the tournament send their names to 
the information bureau of one of the 
hotels as early in advance as possible. 
However, this will not prevent any of 
the delegates from entering if they find 


at the last minute that they can do so. 

Other members of the golf committee 
are T. E. Newcomer, vice-chairman; A. 
H. Burg, W. M. Chandler, H. H. Hop- 
kins, J. Hugh Powers and J. Shepard 
Smith. 


NATIONAL BANK BEING ORGANIZED 


Announcement has been made of the 
organization of a new national bank for 
Greenville, S. C., which is to be known 
as the Woodside National Bank. Organ- 
ization papers are now being prepared 
and a large part of the capital stock 
is already subscribed. The new bank 
will be under the management of Robert 
I. Woodside as president and John L. 
Williams as vice-president and cashier. 
Mr. Woodside is president of the Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank and the Farm- 
ers Loan and Trust Company, as well 
as of other banks in the county. He is 
@ prominent and widely known banker, 
having served on a number of import- 
ant committees of the American Bankers 
Association as well as the State Bankers 
Association. Mr. Woodside was a mem- 
ber of the American Commission which 
was sent to Europe to investigate the 





BANK FIXTURES AND 
For Sale SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 

55 feet of solid bronze and plate 
glass banking screen, green marble 
base, with six wickets and solid ma- 
hogany partitions attached. 

71 feet 9 inches of solid brass and 
plate glass screen work, white mar- 
ble base, with five wickets and quar- 
tered oak desk and partition work 
attached. 

455 Herring-Hall-Marvin safe de- 
posit boxes with locks and tin 
boxes, 

All in excellent condition. In- 
spection by appointment. 


The First-Stamford National Bank 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Banks Use the PHOTOSTAT 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


FOR COPYING 
With Speed Absolute Accuracy Low Cost 





In the Administrative Department— 

Reports, Ledger Pages, Signature Cards, Checks 
In the Business Information Department— 

Letters, Prospectuses, Charts, Graphs 
In the Foreign Exchange Department— 

Drafts, Acceptances, Bills of Lading, Shipping Lists 
In the Trust Department— 

Wills, Deeds, Trustee Accountings, Bonds, Inventories 
In the Legal Department— 

Contracts, Court Exhibits: Pages from Books 


Photostat Copies are accepted in lieu of originals 


These are characteristic 
reports : 


(1) “The really efficient 
way, we believe, is by 
the Phostostat — the 
Photographic Copying 
Machine.” 








(2) “Photographie cop- 
ies are in a class by 
themselvc:| ‘there is 
no substitute for 
them—they are iden- 
tical in every respect 
with the original; 
they will hold in any 
court the same as 
though they were the 
original.” 


(3) “We have used the 
Photostat for Photo- 
graphic copying for 
over two years—it is 
very simple to oper- 
ate (an intelligent 
boy can learn in less 
than a half day) and 
the speed with which 
it works is remark- 
able.” This Cut Shows a Photostat Instailation 


The copies are made direct upon paper and in a few minutes 
are ready for use 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company exclusively for the 


Commercial Camera Company 


343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, New York City, Philadephia, Providence, Washington. 


Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, England, 
AGENCIES: Societe Anonyme Alfred Herbert, Paris, Franc 
: Societa Anonima Italiana Alfred Herbert, Milano, Italy, 
Graham Brothers, Stockholm, Sweden. 

















ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on al! business entrusted to us 














rural banking systems of those coun- 
tries. 

John L. Williams, who has recently 
come to Greenville as active vice-presi- 
dent of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, has had considerable experience 
in the banking business, having for a 
number of years been cashier of the 
Willmington Savings and Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N. C., which bank has had 
a most marvelous growth during his 
connection with it. Previous to that 
time he was connected with the National 
Park Bank of New York. Mr. Williams 
is a banker of recognized ability. A 
prosperous future is assured the new 
organization. 

A definite announcement has not been 
made as to the amount of capital stock 
or which the bank proposes to operate, 
but it is understood that it will be $100,- 
000 or more. The proposed bank will 
take over a six-year lease of the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Fourth 
National Bank of this city as well as 
having purchased the entire fixture and 
vault outfit used by this bank before its 
consolidation with the First National 
Bank of this city. Mr. Woodside an- 
nounced that arrangements had already 
been completed to make use of this 
building which is one of the best loca- 
tions in the city. 

The organization of the Woodside 
National Bank gives to Greenville four 
national banks and four state banks 
with three trust companies, which makes 
the city well fortified with banking fa- 
cilities of all kinds, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
CONVENTION 


The programm committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking has received 
definite acceptance from the following 
speakers for the 1919 convention to be 
held October 7, 8 and 9 at New Orleans: 

J. C. Thomson, president of the 
American Institute of Banking, assistant 
cashier, Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gardner B. Perry, vice-president, 
American Institute of Banking, vice- 
president, National Commercial Bank, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Rudolph S. Hecht, member Executive 
Council, American Institute of Banking, 
president, Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

George E. Allen, educational direc- 
tor, A. I. B., New York, N. Y. 

J. Howard Ardrey, vice-president, 
National Bank of Commerce, New York, 
N. Y. 

Jerome Thralls, secretary Discount 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Freas B. Snyder, president and treas- 
urer, W. C. Hamilton and Sons, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Robert H. Bean, executive secretary, 
American Acceptance Council, New 
York, N. Y. 

In addition to the above there is to 
be a symposium on practical banking; 
« conference of the chapter presidents, 
and a debate between New York and 
Chattanooga chapters, the probable sub- 
ject being, “Resolved, That Congress 
co-ordinate the merchant marine and 
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railroads for the purpose of encouraging 
foreign trade.” 

The 1919 convention will be an occa- 
sion full of interest and profit and, as 
it will be held in a part of the country 
that will make the trip entertaining and 
delightful, yielding to delegates the 
benefits of extensive travel in our own 
land, it is an opportunity of education 
and experience that will prove to be an 
incomparable asset in after years. 

Bank men considering making the 
trip should get in communication with 
Thomas F. Regan, chairman of pub- 
licity, A. I. B., Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans, La., and those 
desirous of making hotel reservations 
should write F. L. Ramos, Canal Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 


PROVINCIAL BANK OF CANADA’S BETTERED 
POSITION 


With an increase of assets of $10,- 
000,000 to a total of $31,693,277— 
nearly fifty per cent.—the balance sheet 
of the Provincial Bank of Canada, says 
the Financial Post, throws interesting 
light upon the operations of that insti- 
tution for the eighteen-month period 
ending with June, during which there 
was a substantial increase in earnings. 
The expansion referred to is to a large 
extent a reflection of increased deposits, 
savings showing a growth of about $5,- 
500,000 and demand over $1,000,000. 
At the same time there was an addition 
of $944,590 in capital, showing that 
shareholders were quite willing to play 
their part with the depositors in the 
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institution’s growth. Liability to the 
Government also increased about $1,- 
500,000, being no doubt the result of 
the special financing arrangements un- 
der the war-time legislation. 

The profitable employment of the in- 
creased funds available did not result 
in the bank’s credit position being ex- 
tended. In fact there was a very de- 
cided improvement in the proportion of 
immediately available liquid assets. 
These, according to the analysis of the 
Tinancial Post, rose from 30.8 per cent. 
to 39.7 per cent. of the total and from 
52.6 per cent. to 43.8 per cent. of lia- 
bilities to the public. The principal in- 
creases were in holdings of Government 
securities indicating aid in national 
financing, holdings of Dominion notes, 
balances in other banks and checks of 
other banks. 

An increase of over $1,000,000 in cur- 
rent loans indicated that the needs of 
comestic business had received consid- 
erable attention. Other important 
changes were in holdings of public and 
municipal securities, and in call loans. 


OVERSEAS CONNECTION FOR DOMINION 
BANK 


It is stated in the Journal of Com- 
merce that the Dominion Bank has affili- 
ated with the British Overseas Bank, 
Ltd., an association of banking institu- 
tions comprising the following large 
British corporations, in addition to the 
Dominion Bank, which is the only Ca- 
nadian bank represented: 

Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd.; Wil- 
liams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd.; Anglo- 
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South American Bank., Ltd.; Glyn, 
Mills, Currie and Company; Northern 
Banking Company of Belfast, Ltd.; Im- 
perial Ottoman Bank, Ltd., and 
Hoares Bank. 

One of the objects of this important 
British corporation is to facilitate the 
foreign trade of the Empire by special- 
izing in exchange payments, commercial 
credits and all matters relating to in- 
ternational trade. Through the estab- 
lishment of branches in various parts 
of the globe, the British Overseas Bank, 
Ltd., will be equipped to render service 
te exporters and importers having large 
dealings abroad. 

The connection thus formed will af- 
ford the Dominion Bank widely ex- 
tended avenues for the handling of the 
foreign business of its customers. The 
total assets of the banks interested in 
this new enterprise amount to over 
#900,000,000. 


CANADIAN BANK ESTABLISHES RURAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


An innovation in Canadian banking 
methods, says the “Financial Post,” has 
been undertaken by the Merchants Bank 
in the establishment of a Rural Service 
Department, and the results will be 
watched with keen interest in banking 
circles. This bank, more than most, has 
directed its efforts to build up business 
among farming communities, and the 
formation of the new department is an 
effort to extend the service it has been 
providing in the past. 

For some time the bank has felt that 
there should be certain members of its 
staff who would be free of the routine 
work of banking involved in attachment 
to any particular branch, and yet repre- 
sentatives of the bank, with a_ prac- 
tical knowledge of actual banking prob- 
lems, who would be able to go about, 
meet the farmers, discuss their prob- 
lems, give them information about the 
markets, quotations for their products, 
direct them in regard to transportation, 
end the best routing of their “merchan- 
dise’’; get them, moreover, to get into 
the way of keeping scientific accounting 
of production, expense, profits, ete., just 
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as the best business man would do, but 
in a way that would fit in with the 
peculiar conditions under which farm- 
ing must be carried on from the finan- 
cial point of view. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA OPENS 
NEW BRANCHES 
The Royal Bank of Canada an- 
nounces the opening of the following 
branches: Blackville, N. B., Burritt’s 
Rapids, Ont.; Cape Broyle, Newfound- 
land, Donnelly, Alta., Erickson, Man. ; 
Langruth, Man., Vancouver, B. C. 
The following sub-branches have also 
been opened: Lac du Bonnet, sub- 
branch to Beausejour, Man.; Amaranth, 
sub-branch to Langruth, Man.; Clyde, 
sub-branch to Morinville, Alta.; Aleom- 
dale, sub-branch to Morinville, Alta.; 
Whitemouth, sub-branch to Beausejour, 
Man., and Ebenezer, sub-branch to 
Yorkton, Sask. 


NEW CANADIAN BRANCH BANKS 

Canadian banks opened forty-four 
new branches during July, and as no 
branches were closed, this brings the 
total net gain in the number of branches 
since the armistice was signed to 788, 
an average of over eighty-five a month. 
La Banque Nationale leads the list for 
July with nine new branches; the Royal 
Bank opened eight, Merchants Bank six, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce five, 
Standard Bank, Banque d’Hochelaga, 
Imperial Bank three, Standard Bank, 
Banque d’Hochelaga, Bank of Toronto, 
Home Bank two each, Weyburn Secur- 
ity Bank, Bank of Nova Scotia, Mol- 
sons Bank, Banque Provinciale, Sterling 
Bank, one each. 

For the nine months following the 
signing of the armistice the record was 
as follows: 

Opened Closed 
ee no ME ee 58 4 
December 145 6 
January 102 : 
February .... Bi ates 106 
March ..... 129 
April .. .. 104 
BOY so cccscas eee S4 
June : 62 
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The American Bankers Convention 


S': LOUIS had the honor of entertaining this year’s convention 
of the American Bankers Association, and either on account 

of a natural aptitude in such affairs or because of the experience 
gained in having previously had the American bankers as guests, 
proved a most delightful host. Then the city had the help of its 
ex-presidents of the American Bankers Association and of a first 
vice-president (now president). 

There is nothing original in saying that the two great commer- 
cial capitals of the Middle West offer exceptionally fitting locations 
for these conventions, not only because of their central locations 
but for the reason that they are experienced in the art and practice 
of taking care of important conventions—those far larger, in fact, 
than the bankers’ convention. 

So it was to be expected that St. Louis, living up to her repu- 
tation, would handle this year’s convention in a highly satisfactory 
manner—an expectation which was more than fulfilled. 

When the convention met in Chicago last year the country was 
still engaged in war. Happily, the situation this year was differ- 
ent; but there were the numerous financial and eocnomic questions 
which the war has left, and these serious problems were discussed 
in a fitting way by eminent bankers and others. Their views are 
worthy of careful consideration in framing the future policy of the 
United States regarding the matters discussed. While as an indi- 
vidual a banker is often a partisan, as other men are, he is pretty 
apt to lay his partisanship aside when talking to his fellow bankers 
and to address them solely in the light of his best judgment. This 
makes his views of great value. 

The 1919 convention was held so near the date of publication 
of this issue that it is impossible to discuss any of the topics in detail, 
though a summarized report of the convention will be found else- 
where in this number. By referring to this report it will be seen 
that the American Bankers Association well sustains its represen- 
tative position in American banking. 
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Good Example Set by Bankers 


HESE are times when nearly everybody wants more money. 
Some bankers, recently expressing themselves in print or in 
conversation, have proved notable exceptions to this general 

rule. Those disposed to be ironical might suggest that the banker 
who says he does not want any more money is about on a par with 
the man who has just eaten a bounteous dinner. But this might 
not prove altogether correct, for the banker, through long practice, 
acquires a keen scent for money making, a propensity which is not 
readily relinquished. Even long after age begins io chill his blood, 
his pulses quicken at the prospect of making a few thousands, just 
as the beating of drums and the playing of fifes revive the military 
ardor of the veteran soldier. It is natural that this should be so. 

But nevertheless, if we are to take some bankers at their word— 
and a banker’s word is generally good—we must believe them to be 
much less intent upon money making than is commonly supposed. 
A well-known Chicago banker openly confesses that every year he 
takes a little less of banking and a little more of golf for his daily 
portion. A Buffalo banker says he is not only quite willing to 
work less, but also to take less pay, which is quite a novelty when 
vou recall that most people want less work but more pay. This 
banker very seriously asserts that while he gives dutiful attention 
to the demands which the banking profession makes upon his time 
and energies, he finds his keenest enjoyment in books, music and 
pictures.’ A Detroit banker will tell you that he could make a 
barrel of money if he would go into something else besides bank- 
ing; but he likes banking and means to stick to it. One of the 
great bankers of Chicago speaks with the greatest enthusiasm of 
building his bank on a broad and solid foundation which will ade- 
quately assure its service to the public a quarter or half century 
hence when its management most likely will have passed into other 
hands. Out in Kansas City is a banker who declares with an 
emphasis that bespeaks his sincerity, that he is not straining to 
make a record of avoiding ever having a loss, but that what con- 
cerns him is to feel that his bank has been of service to the com- 
munity by helping honorable and efficient men to get ahead. In 
this bank they tell you a story that only a few years ago a man 
entered into relations with it hardly possessing a dollar, but who 
in time became a rather large borrower. To-day he no longer 
borrows, and his present balance exceeds $125,000. 

These changed aspects of the banker’s ambitions—and the few 
cases cited are only typical of many—show that the bank executive 
has not become unduly infected with the desire for wealth. He 
retains his deep interest in human affairs, and realizes that wealth, 
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although highly useful, does not constitute the chief end of man’s 
existence. 


& 


The Demands of Labor 


E have fallen into the bad habit in this country of speaking 
of capital and labor as two separate elements in produc- 
tion and exchange whose interests are different if not act- 

ually hostile. It may require a great deal of time and much trouble 
of one kind and another to reform this habit. For the present we 
shall have to continue to use these two terms in discussing the 
relations between the employed and those who own industrial enter- 
prises or direct them. 

The United States is passing through a period of great indus- 
trial unrest, marked by what in times not very remote would have 
been regarded as exorbitant demands on the part of labor. ‘These 
demands almost invariably are being granted, in some cases imme- 
diately and in others after strikes usually of short duration. But 
even these concessions do not permanently settle the difficulties 
involved. No sooner is one set of demands granted than another 
and greater is made. In short, there seems no end to the calls for 
more and more pay on the part of workers. No small part of this 
insatiable demand arises out of the advance in wages and the short- 
ening of hours of labor. Could the owner of an industrial estab- 
lishment always be assured of recouping wage advances out of the 
increased price of his product, he might be comparatively indifferent 
to almost any advance whatsoever, provided only that his com- 
petitors in the same line of manufacture made similar increases. 

But there is evidently a point at which the buyers of commodities 
will balk; they will refuse longer to pay the price. At the present 
moment we do not appear to have reached that limit, for consid- 
erable testimony exists to the effect that there is an almost reckless 
disposition to buy articles of the least practical use without regard 
to price, and that those who are displaying this tendency do not 
belong among those usually considered rich, It is feared that this 
disposition must be charged with a heavy share of the responsibility 
for what we are all fond of calling the high cost of living, but which 
the late James J. Hill more truthfully characterized as the cost of 
high living. Apparently not much good can be accomplished by 
inveighing against this tendency. The public seem madly bent 
upon spending all they earn and more tco. Few vices are so 
readily copied as the vice of extravagance. 

While the tendency above described persists, how can we expect 
any cessation in the demands of labor for increased pay’? The 
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world is running at a rapid pace, and it requires plenty of fuel 
to keep the machine moving abreast of the procession. 

And yet the limit of this mad scramble for more money and 
more goods may be nearer than some of us know. The announce- 
ment of its coming may be as sudden as a bolt from the blue. Mind- 
ful of the economic history of this country and of all countries, it 
is a grave responsibility which any one assumes by continuing to 
act, in the light of such experiences, as if extravagance and rapacity 
were never to encounter a day of reckoning. 


& 
A Timely Banking Service 


pee KS that advertise insistently for deposits may be suspected 
quite naturally by the public as working for their own inter- 
ests. And while the desire to swell its own resources and thus 
to enhance its earnings may constitute the chief motive which impels 
a bank to seek to add to its deposits, it is clearly a case where a 
mutual service is rendered, for the depositor who puts his money 
in a bank is virtually building up a capital account which may be 
of great service in business or as a means of earning an income. 
This service is of great value to the community in ordinary times 
but is especially so now when the tendency toward enlarged expen- 
diture is all but universal. Even allowing for higher prices of food 
and clothing and increased rents, many people are still earning 
a considerable net income. It is feared though that many who 
are thus fortunately situated are not adding to their bank deposit 
accounts in anything like the ratio which their increased earnings 
would permit. If the present era of national prosperity offers 
exceptional opportunities for the manufacturer of cheap and trashy 
wares and the purveyors cf the most frivolous forms of amusement 
to reap a great harvest, it likewise offers exceptional opportunities 
to the banks to increase their deposits and to the bond-and invest- 
ment houses to increase the sales of good securities. It would be an 
interesting study for someone to attempt to measure the good that 
would result from a national thrift campaign comparable in its 
enthusiasm and efficiency with the Liberty Bond campaigns. 
While no such intensive thrift or investment drives may be 
possible without the enthusiasm which the war engendered, it is 
nevertheless practicable for the banks through advertising and by 
personal contact with the people powerfully to stimulate the saving 
propensity of the wage earners of the country. Such a course will 
promote individual welfare, will benefit the community, and inci- 
dentally will add a little to the surplus and profits accounts of the 
banks. 
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Arranging Foreign Credits 


Or of the questions prominent in the discussions at the bank- 
ers convention in St. Louis this month was that of adequately 

financing Europe, and incidentally of keeping up our foreign 
trade with that quarter of the world. It would seem unfortunate 
that no positive step has as yet been taken in this direction, the 
bankers apparently waiting for the Government to make the first 
move and the Government delaying action until the peace treaty is 
ratified. Meanwhile American investors who are accustomed to 
keep a keen lookout for opportunities for profit are noting that 
some of the foreign securities offer unusual attractions at present 
prices and prevailing exchanee rates, the situation somewhat re- 
sembling that of which Kuropean investors took prompt advantage 
during the American Civil War. 

Probably if those persons in this country who have money to 
invest could be brought to understand the opportunities for profit 
which some of the European securities offer, it would go further 
toward solving the European credit situation than all the discussions 
in which bankers may engage or any action which the Government 
may take; and this statement is not made for the purpose of mini- 
mizing the importance of banking discussion of foreign credits 
or of the possible action which the Government may take, for both 
are of great importance. Still, ~rofit is the mainspring of financial 
interest. Were capitalists convinced that the lending of money in 
large volume to Europe was both safe and profitable, under present 
conditions, there would be little need for any further inducement 
for them to buy vast quantities of European securities. 

But the present situation is peculiar. Men like H. P. Davison, 
who has had close relation to European financial matters, can 
greatly aid in making it clear to bankers and investors just what 
Europe wishes us to do, and can also point the way to wise and 
united action on the part of American banks. 

The delay in taking action respecting this important matter may 
prove less unfortunate than appears at first sight provided the 
elapsed time has been employed in devising a workable and ac- 
ceptable plan for handling the required operations efficiently. 


Proposed Federal Licensing of Crime 


N a Washington dispatch under date of September 20 appeared 
the announcement that the House of Representatives had voted 
to exempt labor and farm organizations from prosecutions under 

the anti-trust laws. This action does not represent a new policy, a 
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similar provision having been incorporated in previous appropria- 
tions bills. : 

How Congress has arrived at this nice distinction between vari- 
ous classes of criminals forms an interesting subject of speculation. 
In using the word “criminals” no reflection is intended on working- 
men or farmers, but the use of the word is correct. For Congress 
has not enacted a law declaring that a farmer or other laborer who 
violates the law is not a criminal, but in passing appropriation bills 
for the enforcement of the law has said that none of the money 
appropriated shall be used in prosecuting members of farm and 
labor organizations who violate the law. That is, these classes may 
violate the law and be just as guilty as the steel magnate or the 
meat packer, but they are not to be prosecuted. They belong in 
a privileged class. Why? Does anybody suppose that this exemp- 
tion was made for any other reason than because the laborers in 
mechanical industry and the farmers constitute a numerous class 
having a large aggregate vote? 

The principle is capable of still wider application. Any class 
of persons now violating or who wish to violate the anti-trust laws 
wave only to extend the numerical standing of their group in order 
to secure legal immunity for the consequences of their acts. 

In effect Congress has granted a license to certain classes of 
criminals, animated by the voting powers of those upon whom this 
privilege has been bestowed. It is a most vicious and dangerous 
precedent, utterly repugnant to the spirit of our institutions and 
laws. When Theodore Roosevelt instituted legal proceedings 
against some of the great industrial trusts he made them realize 
that no concern was so great and powerful as to be beyond the 
reach of the Federal Government—that no combination of money 


was big enough to flout and defy the people of the United States. 


This was a salutary lesson. If this was good for the financial and 
industrial trusts, why would it not be efficacious in the case of 
the farmers and other industrial workers? Are they beyond the 
Government’s reach? May they combine and conspire to reduce 
production and raise prices without being prosecuted for their 
offenses? And if they may enjoy this exemption while the meat 
packer or the steel magnate is prosecuted, why is the exemption 
granted? Is it not because they are powerful at the ballot-box and 
for no other reason? Tas not Congress in establishing this exemp- 
tion set a most dangerous precedent by substantially notifying any 
class of criminals that they only have to gain sufficient numbers in 
order to commit any crimes they choose? 

If our understanding of the American principle of government 
is correct, this was not intended as a country of privileged classes 
but of equal rights and cbligations. That principle is not merely 
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weakened, but thrown to the winds in the legislation to which refer- 


ence is here made. Congress may reverse itself on this question. 
It ought to do so beyond a doubt. 


Standardizing an Advertising Program 





An Address by FREDERICK W. GEHLE of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, New York, before the Convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, New Orleans, La., 
Monday, September 22, 1919 





TANDARDIZATION in industry 
S has become the order of the day. 
In the United States we have 
standardized nearly everything we pro- 
duce—automobiles, ships, engines, even 
shoes. By this standardization we have 
obtained quantity production. We have 
increased speed in manufacture and re- 
duced cost, and by this have become the 
industrial leaders of the world. 
Standardization calls to our minds 
visions of unity of design, quantity of 
production and cheapening of cost. But 
when we speak of standardizing an ad- 
vertising program—and financial adver- 
tising at that—it is quite manifest that 
this is not the type of standardization 
to which we refer. We who are charged 
with the duty of directing financial pub- 
licity cannot look for a standardized 
production of our work just for the sake 
of quantitv. For then we would become 
mere machines. We cannot seek speed 
of production. For then our produc- 
tions would not be productive. We can- 
not seek unity of design. For beyond FREDERICK W. GEHLE 
a certain point unity of design in finan- Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York 
cial advertising makes it worthless. Cer- 
tainly we cannot seek reduced costs. 
We judge costs by the results-obtained. setting of a definite ideal before us, the 
To define, then, just what is meant planning of our campaigns in accord 
by standardizing an advertising pro-  a1:ce with that ideal, and the living uw 
gram, I will say that, in effect, it is the to our plans. 
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To standardize an advertising pro- 
cram—let me say this at the outset— 
does not mean to put more money into 
such a program than has been put in 
before. Neither does it mean to put 
more effort in than before. But it does 
mean to put more policy into that ad- 
vertising program, and it certainly does 
mean to put more intensive thinking in. 

In your bank have you a policy that 
brings you in close contact with your 
depositors, and that emphasizes to the 
community you serve the benefits that 
come through relationship with you? If 
not, you assuredly require an adoption 
of a new policy, and standardization of 
on advertising program. 

When a bank invests in advertising it 
expects to receive a certain per cent. of 
new business as a return on the invest- 
ment. Just what per cent. that will be 
depends entirely upon the manner in 
which the advertising manager of that 
bank grasps the idea of what his insti- 
tution is seeking to do, and compre- 
hends as well the ideal that his bank 
must strive to. 

There may be many standardized 
plans of advertising a bank. There can 
be, however, only one ideal that those 
plans can aspire to. There may be as 
many plans as there are banks—or 
rather, as there are classes of banks. 
Before vou seek to standardize the ad- 
vertising program of your institution 
vou have got to know the audience you 
are to reach. Is yours a commercial 
bank? a trust company? a savings insti- 
tution? Your appeal in one case will 
be of a different nature than in an- 
other. A standardized program for a 
henk seeking commercial accounts 
would make a savings bank that adopt- 
ed it appear rediculous; a standardized 
program for a trust company would 
bring no results whatever to a commer- 
cial bank. 

The standardizing of the idea de- 
pends on the class of business sought. 
Bank advertising, like every other form 
of successful publicity, must pay divi- 
dends. It must be done intelligently 
and_ systematically. Common _ sense 
thoughts and constructive plans must 


govern the advertising of every branch 
of the work. 

Although we are gradually reaching a 
standardization of ideas in financial ad- 
vertising, the methods that are em- 
ployed throughout the United States 
still differ widely. It is because finan- 
cial advertising is such a new science 
that its standardization is a matter 
dificult to define. Five years hence 
both our ideas and our ideals will have 
had time to fix themselves firmly; at 
present we are still feeling our way, 
experimenting in new and strange chan- 
nels all the time, testing new ideas as 
they come to us; discarding some, adopt- 
ing others and all the time striving 
toward an ideal that is yet far beyond 
the range of our vision. 

In New York city half a dozen years 
ago only a few banks maintained regu- 
larly organized advertising and new 
business departments. Conservative by 
habit and precedent, the men in charge 
of these banks refused to recognize the 
miracles wrought in public opinion and 
the wonderful results achieved in this 
age of advertising and hustle. So far as 
their advertising was concerned, they 
had never gone beyond the “label” stage 
of announcement, while, as for seeking 
new business, the majority merely han- 
dled leads in a haphazard manner, hav- 
ing no method of keeping in touch 
with prospects in a systematic way. 

Time has changed this. The conser- 
vative banker no longer fails to adver- 
tise and follow new business leads. 
The trend is incontestably away from 
eld standards, to new ones. There are 
banks and trust companies that now 
spend more money in gaining publicity 
and new business than they distributed, 
ten years ago, in the form of dividends. 
Their number is increasing daily. 

Your own business logic must deter- 
mine for your bank the manner in 
which your advertising campaign, your 
newspaper copy, and your expenses 
shall be standardized. Some advertis- 
ers favor the indirect method. Others 
favor the direct. By the indirect meth- 
od I mean the insertion of paid ad- 
vertisements in the press, and the plac- 
ing of such news items in the columns 
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of the daily and weekly newspapers. 
Direct advertising consists of the prep- 
aration and distribution of booklets and 
other literature. Indirect advertising 
appeals to a larger audience. Direct 
advertising appeals to a smaller but 
more select audience. 

It is not necessary for me at this 
time to debate the relative methods of 
the two forms. Each advertising man- 
ager, knowing his own circumstances, 
must determine these merits for him- 
self. Or his competitors will determine 
them for him. A bank like that which 
I have the honor to represent, which 
acts as city correspondent for many 
hendreds of banking _ institutions 
throughout the world, obviously would 
gain nothing by directly advertising the 
fact in booklets distributed solely in 
New York city. At the same time, it 
would certainly gain nothing by the use 
of newspaper space in Oklahoma or 
Wyoming as a means to advertise, let 
us say, for local tradesmen’s accounts. 
Were I in my capacity as manager of 
advertising to think otherwise, the suc- 
cess of my competitors and the com- 
pleteness of my own failure would soon 
educate me. 

There are institutions, the advertising 
plans of which I have studied, that 
have adopted a firm policy of infrequent 
announcements, well and thoughtfully 
prepared, and, I might say, “expensive- 
ly” treated. There are others that have 
adopted a policy of almost daily an- 
nouncements, not well prepared and not 
thoroughly treated. 

Both classes of institutions require 
a standardization of their plans. You 
can spend 5 cents apiece on a series 
of ten booklets that will produce re- 
sults a hundred-fold more profitable 
than 50 cents spent on a single booklet. 
The crux of the whole matter is found 
in the idea presented, and in the man- 
ner in which that idea is impressed on 
the mind of the person reached. 

Most of us are interested, I believe, in 
direct advertising, for that gives us a 
greater opportunity to use our ideas in 
the field in which we are operating, and 
reach toward our ideals. It is in its 
direct advertising that a bank’s per- 


sonality manifests itself the most, and, 
after all, it is personality that holds 
old friends and gains new ones. 

If direct advertising is to be produc- 
tive, we must standardize the character 
and quality of our literature. By this I 
co not mean that we must secure a 
unity in size of booklets issued, or a 
sxmeness in the color of covers or bind- 
ing, or a sameness in the style of type. 
Rather in this connection I favor the 
opposite course. No one really likes 
one size or one color or one style to 
the exclusion of all others. No one 
was ever intended to—else all girls 
would be 5 ft. 8 in. in height, have 
red hair, and be dressed in blue. Some 
people like one style, some like another ; 
if your literature is varied pleasantly 
enough, it will ultimately meet the ap- 
proval of all who receive it. 

Let us make one reservation with re- 
spect to the so-called monthly letter. 
consisting of a business review and out- 
look, which in recent years has become 
one of the most valuable means of in- 
forming and educating the people, and 
of placing the names of many banks 
regularly before their customers and 
friends. The mission of such a letter 
is to catch and hold the attention of 
the one who gets it, and compel that 
person to read it. 

Of all the publicity matter issued by 
financial institutions, perhaps that 
comes nearer to “standardization” in 
the commonly understood sense of the 
word. Here standardization as to 
printing, color, type and size are de- 
cidedly advantageous. Being a regular 
rionthly visitor, perhaps one of a dozen, 
its appearance has a character easily 
recognizable as its own. 

But in the other sense of the word 
“standardization”—the sense used in 
picturing an idea and an ideal—it should 
apply even more. Let me _ suggest 
Lriefly, what, in my opinion, must be 
done to properly standardize a monthly 
letter. 

The most important part is the prep- 
aration. Make your letter interesting to 
all its readers. Make it so interesting 
it will be read from cover to cover and 
then passed on. Lift it out of the ordi- 
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nary line of circular advertising. A 
bank letter must constitute itself an 
autiiority on the matters it attempts to 
discuss. It must contain discussions of 
events of the day that are of absorbing 
popular interest. It must treat them 
intelligently, comprehensively and in a 
not too technical manner. Brevity must 
be obtained without loss of weight. <A 
monthly letter may be devoted to many 
subjects of contemporary interest, or it 
mav be devoted to one or two topics. 
That depends upon its length and pur- 
pose. 

And now, may I be permitted to say 
a word about the service a monthly let- 
ter can render, not alone to the bank 
that is responsible for it, but to the 
community and nation at large? It is 
trite to tell you that service is a bank’s 
stock in trade. To assemble and safe- 
guard capital and make it of material 
good through its extension in the form 
of credit—that is the function of every 
financial institution in America today. 
But as the advertising manager must 
see it to-day, it is far more than that. 
It is to supply an inspiration and a 
leadership to the people that will oppose 
the poison of ignorance and prejudice 
that seems destined at times to draw 
them down, and to assume a responsi- 
bility that in these chaotic days through 
which we are living must burn into our 
minds and make us realize that, after 
all, there is a bigger duty before ns 
than merely accepting deposits, extend- 
ing credit, thinking of catchy lines to 
attract the public and selecting type 
stvles to set our advertising off. 

The custodian of the wealth of the 
renk and file of the people—the people, 
that is, who have worked and sweated 
and saved in order that they might 
rise above the dead level—is the banker. 
It is the banker who occupies a posi- 
tion of trust in the eves of the rank 
and file of the people, and who owes 
them a duty that in these davs cannot 
he shirked. Your duty and mine /s 
clearly before us. 

Permit me to dwell a little, before I 
close, unon this thought. It is one, 
let me say frankly and in all earnest- 
ress, that occupies my mind to-day 


more than any other. It is one, more- 
over, that is entitled to the grave von- 
sideration of all of you who believe in 
the constructive leadership of banking, 
and in the constructive force of adver- 
tising. Confidence is a matter of under- 
standing. It is hard to build up, easy 
to tear down. There is loose over the 
entire world at this moment a spirit of 
misunderstanding that is more disturb- 
ing than any which has been known be- 
fure. The war has left mankind in 
such a condition that confidence in many 
directions has been shattered. Society 
is being formed all over again. Old 
relations are no longer recognized. New 
relations, some righteous, others intoler- 
able, are striving for a place in the 
world. 

We cannot wonder at this. The Great 
War was literally world embracing; it 
strained the very fabric of civilization 
and in some places resulted in confu- 
sion. In the United States we have 
felt the reaction from the war, although 
not to the degree thot the distressed 
nations of Europe have felt it. But 
there is unrest all about us, a spirit of 
misunderstanding and_ hostility; we 
sense it wherever we go. The alien 
anarchist senses it, and plays upon it 
with his crack-brained, evil theories. 
The street-corner Socialist senses _ it, 
and plavs upon it with his arrogant de- 
mand that all of us be dragged down 
to his level. The demagogue senses it, 
and plays upon it with his ultimatum 
that cap‘tal get out of his wav and that 
the whole system of production be ex- 
ploited for the class he claims to rep- 
resent. The crooked politician recog- 
nizes it, and wherever a crowd of work- 
ers congregate plays upon it with his 
poisonous doctrines of disorder and ly- 
ing promises of a remedy that will make 
over the whole social system and give 
the workman a paradise on earth. 

As bank men engaged in a serious 
business, we do not want to soar off in 
our bank literature into the realms of 
pure idealism: nor do we want to preach 
beautiful sermons on the social. moral 
and spiritual uplift of humanitv. That 
is not our province. But we do want to 
preach the hard, cold virtue of funda- 
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mental honesty. We do want to preach 
the doctrine of business decency. We 
do want to preach the primary, indis- 
pensable need of mutual trust on the 
part of mankind. 

Do you not see with me, the obliga- 
tion that is placed upon us, to-day, to 
place our backs together in defense of 
the standards that have been built up 
by American ideals and_ business 
thought? We must defend the business 
standards of America. And if we do 
that properly, let me assure you that 
the new bank accounts will come in the 
proper course. 

Someone has said that bank clients 
are the salt of the earth. Bank clients 
de not foment strikes, throw bombs, 
commit crimes or wind up in the poor 
house. So, then, instruct the people so 
well that they will inevitably become 
youé clients. I read the following lines 
a few days ago: 


“It is in the strata below the mini- 
mum bank patronage that anarchy, vio- 
lence and disorder prevail. Down into 
these strata the bank has not yet 
reached. With its old-time exclusive- 
ness, the bank can do litle. It must 
readjust itself so as to comprehend the 
entire range of social conditions. In 
sympathy with these conditions it must 
put forth the efforts that will get the 
best responses.” 


There you have your commission. Get 
below the strata of the present minimum 
bank patronage. Challenge the craze 
for socializing evervthing, tell the men 
and women of America where industry 
and honest business stand. Tell them 
that our country is no international 
boarding house where every theory of 
government that is now distracting Eu- 
rope is to be tried out. It is no Bolshe- 
vist brothel where disorder and ruin are 
‘o be nurtured. It is no experimental 
station where every theory of business 
control that flies in the face of Ameri- 
can tradition and custom is to be ex- 
ploited. 

No; speak to them out of your knowl- 
dge that in spite of the prevailing dis- 
content and unrest, and in face of alien 
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theories and misguided leaders, our 
country comprises a nation of more than 
100,000,000 people who honestly want 
to stand by one another in living clean, 
decent lives, raising themselves to a 
level a little higher than the generation 
before, giving a chance to the genera- 
tion that is to come to start a little 
better, and, incidentally, lending a hand 
to their more unfortunate fellows in the 
Old World who just now are struggling 
to their knees from the prostration of 
a great war, brutally imposed. 

Let me, then, leave this thought with 
you. It is to keep the contamination of 
corrupt theories from 100,000,000 peo- 
ple wherein lies the greatest duty to- 
day of the advertising departments of 
America’s banks, trust companies and 
financial institutions. The steps that 
led our nation into war were plainly de- 
fined; the steps that will lead us into 
the broad daylight of prosperity and 
world leadership have still to be posi- 
tively defined. That is where, gentle- 
wen, you who are giving expression to 
the nation’s banking thought can utilize 
your position directly to the immeasur- 
able benefit of the United States. And 
if you do this, do you not see what it 
vill mean to your institutions? If every 
bank and trust company in its adver- 
tising campaign will do its share to 
guide the people in the way of right 
thinking, I am willing to stake my repu- 
tation on this statement: If such a form 
of service is rightly conducted—and 
what form of service is higher than to 
guide men and women in the way of 
right thinking ?—its results will be posi- 
tive, and will give the banks a prestige 
in every community that will draw busi- 
ness to them as surely as vapor is drawn 
tuward the sun. 

After all, in closing, I am not so far 
away from the subject suggested bv the 
title of this discussion. The Standard- 
ization of an Advertising Program is the 
standardization of our idea of what we 
are after, and a definite, standardized 
plan, designed to cover properly all 
phases of our work, will help us in- 
evitably to achieve our ideal. Rightly 
inaugurated and carried through. stand- 
erdization must pay. 











Keeping Alive Roosevelt’s Ideals 





By WILLIAM BOYCE THOMPSON 





HEN a man has left the stamp 

of his individuality indelibly 

upon the pages of current his- 
tory; when he was actually engaged in 
making that current history up to the 
very moment of his death, it is some- 
thing of a problem to decide in what 
mold and form his greatness shall be 
perpetuated for posterity. So, in its 
desire to preserve in as concrete form 
as »ossible something of the imper- 
ishable glory of Theodore Roosevelt, 
American and patriot, the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association has decided that 
the only way that this can be ade- 
quately done is to erect a memorial in 
Washington, where he labored so un- 
ceasingly for the good of the nation; 
and to acquire and maintain at Oyster 
Bay a park for the people which may 
ultimately include Sagamore Hill, the 
dearly beloved home of Colonel Roose- 
velt, thus preserving it for his country- 
men, as the homes of Washington and 
Lincoln have been preserved. 

The Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, is composed of friends and close 
associates of Colonel Roosevelt, all of 
whom have devoted themselves with 
what I consider to be a truly patriotic 
feeling of perpetuating for future gen- 
erations the Roosevelt spirit; that spirit 
that did more to keep alive our ideal- 
ism and white-hot Americanism than 
that of any other public man of our 
time. 

This association, which is non-par- 
tisan, will conduct a campaign during 
the week of October 20-27 for the pur- 
pose of raising a minimum to be ex- 
pended on the memorial at Washington 
and the acquisition and development of 
the public park at Oyster Bay. 
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The officers of the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Association are: Honorary presi- 
dents—William H. Taft and Charles F. 
Hughes; honorary vice-presidents— 
Henry Cabot Lodge, John Mitchell, A. 
T. Hert, Hiram W. Johnson, John 
T. King; president—William Boyce 
Thompson; vice-president, William 
Loeb, Jr.; treasurer—Albert H. Wig- 
gin; secretary—Harry M. Blair; assist- 
ant secretary—Hazel H. Plate. 

The executive committee is composed 
of the following: Joseph W. Alsop, R. 
Livingston Beekman, T. Coleman du 
Pont, Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, James P. 
Goodrich, George Harvey, Will H. 
Hays, Otto H. Kahn, Irwin R. Kirk- 
wood, Leonard Wood, William Loeb, 
Jr., John Mitchell, George W. Perkins, 
Elihu Root, Gifford Pinchot, Henry L. 
Stimson, William Boyce Thompson, 
Luke R. Wright, Herman Hagedorn, 
Mrs. C. Grant La Farge, Mrs. Medill 
McCormick, Dwight W. Morrow, Mrs. 
C. A. Severance, Harry F. Sinclair, 
Philip B. Stewart, Henry C. Wallace, 
Albert H. Wiggin and William Wrigley, 
Jr. 

It is my hope that every good Amer- 
ican who admired the genius of this 
amazing American and who realizes the 
influence that he had upon the youth 
of this country in inculcating manli- 
ness and patriotism will aid this non- 
partisan committee to carry out its re- 
solve that these noble attributes shall 
not perish from the earth, but shall be 
preserved in a form that will accentu- 
ate to all lovers of their country the 
great good that has sprung from the 
life and example of Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Upon the tomb of Henry Clay at 
Lexington, Kentucky, are these inspir- 
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ing words, taken from one of Clay’s 
addresses: “I know no North, no 
South, no East, no West—nothing but 
my country.” 

That might have been said by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Always a preacher of 
national preparedness, his clarion voice 
was one of the first to proclaim the 
brutality of the Hun, and the ultimate 
necessity of stamping it out in order 
that freedom might live again. It was 
the love of the “Square deal” that made 
him denounce the ravishers of Belgium 
with the stern and uncompromising se- 
verity of the prophets of old. 

And when we went into the war, 
Roosevelt gave himself unreservedly to 
the cause, like the great-hearted Ameri- 
ean that he was. With voice and pen 
he exhorted his fellow patriots to give 
up all that they had, yea even to the 
uttermost farthing if necessary so that 
right should rule and justice not be- 
come an obsolete word in the lexicon of 
life. 

He preached a sturdy, wholesome, 


one-hundred-per cent. Americanism that 
no one could misunderstand. His was 
the voice of militant America calling to 
the youth of Washington and Lincoln 
in the accents that they knew and loved. 
All that he was, all that he had, he 
gave to the country whose ideals and 
greatness he had ever defended with 
the gallantry of an ancient Crusader. 

And I know of no greater or worthier 
task than the one which the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association has set itself to 
do—to perpetuate Roosevelt’s great- 
ness; to keep alive the flame of patriot- 
ism that he himself breathed while still 
on earth, and which must never be al- 
lowed to go out. He was the torch 
bearer who held his trust to be a sacred 
one. This torch must be passed on to 
the generations that are to come; and 
they in turn will hand it on to their 
sons and their sons’ sons. And the 
deeds that he did and the lessons that 
he taught will be woven and interwoven 
in the fabric of an Americanism that 
shall endure everlastingly. 








HE publication of this number of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE has been unavoidedly delayed by 


a general strike in the printing industry in New York 
involving the establishments engaged in printing and 
magazine publishing. This strike has developed into 
a contest between rival unions and is not, therefore, 


one which can be settled by individual employers, 





Until this controversy ends, the indulgence of our 


readers and advertisers is respectfully requested. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





The following decisions are selected from the most important of the current 
decisions, handed down by State and Federal Courts, passing upon questions of the 


law of banking or negotiable instruments. 


‘The word “opinion,” where used, indi- 


cates that the matter following is the opinion written by the court, in whole or in part. 


Bank Liable for Delivering 
Bill of Lading Without 
Collecting Attached 
Draft 


Veninsular Bank of Detroit v. Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Knoxville, Supreme 
Court of Iowa. 112 N. W. Rep. 

293. 


A motor truck company shipped a 
truck from its plant in Michigan to a 
purchaser in Iowa. The company drew 
a draft on the purchaser for the value 
of the truck, attached it to bill of lading 
and discounted the draft with its local 
bank. This bank, which was the plain- 
tiff in the action, forwarded the draft 
to the defendant bank in Iowa for col- 
lection. The president of the defend- 
ant bank was also president of the cor- 
poration which purchased the truck. He 
secured the bill of lading and had the 
truck delivered to the purchasing com- 
pany. He gave a check for the amount 
of the draft to the defendant bank but 
instructed it not to remit to the plaintiff 
unti] he should so direct. He did this 
presumably because of some dispute be- 
tween the manufacturer and the pur- 
chaser, the nature of which does not ap- 
pear in the opinion. Tt was held that 
the defendant was liable to the plaintiff 
for the amouz:t of the draft. 


OPINION 


Action at law to recover damages. 
Directed verdict, and judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendant appeals. The 
material facts are stated in the opinion. 
(firmed. 

WEAVER, J. The Denby Motor 
Truck Company, doing business in 


tt- 


Michigan, consigned one motor truck to 
its own order to Knoxville, Iowa, and 
delivered it to the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company, a common carrier, for 
transportation to Knoxville. For this 
shipment the truck company took from 
the carrier a receipt and bill of lading, 
stating its own name as consignee and 
marked, “Notify S. L. Collins Oil Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Iowa.” It also pro- 
vided in terms that the surrender of the 
original bill of lading properly indorsed 
should be a condition precedent to the 
delivery of the shipment by the carrier, 
and that inspection of the property 
should not be permitted unless provided 
by wire or unless written permission so 
to do was indorsed on said bill. Hav- 
ing received the bill of lading, the truck 
company drew its draft upon S. L. Col- 
lins Oil Company for $848.50, which 
draft, accompanied by the bill of lad- 
ing, they negotiated and delivered to the 
plaintiff, and received credit for the full 
face thereof. On the same day the 
plaintiff bank forwarded both draft and 
bill of lading to the defendant, Citizens’ 
National Bank of Knoxville, for collec- 
tion with instructions to “deliver bill of 
lading on payment of draft only.” Lafe 
Collins, who was president of the de- 
fendant bank, was also president of the 
S. L. Collins Oil Company. On receipt 
of the draft and bill of lading by the 
bank at Knoxville, Collins took posses 
sion of the bill, presented it to the 
carrier, and obtained possession of: the 
truck for the oil company by which it 
has since been retained. At some time, 
whether before or after taking posses- 
sion of the bill of lading does not ap- 
pear, Collins made and delivered his 
check to the defendant for the full 
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amount of the draft, $848.50, but in- 
structed the bank not to pay or remit 
it to plaintiff until he should so direct. 
Neither draft nor bill of lading has ever 
been returned or accounted for by the 
defendant. Payment having been de- 
manded by the plaintiff and refused by 
the defendant, this action was brought 
to recover the amount of the draft as 
damages for its conversion. The de- 
fendant’s answer admits receiving the 
draft and bill of lading, but denies all 
other allegations of the petition. The 
facts above set forth are wholly undis- 
puted. 

At the close of the plaintiff’s testi- 
mony, and again when both parties had 
rested, defendant moved for a directed 
verdict in its favor. The grounds as- 
signed for the motion are: 


(1) Insufficient evidence to sustain a 
recovery. 

(2) That under the law applicable to 
the case the oil company was the con- 
signee in fact, and was entitled to de- 
mand and receive delivery of the truck 
without presentation of the bill of lad- 
ing. 

(3) That plaintiff had failed to prove 
the value of the truck described in the 
bill of lading. 


The motion having been denied, de- 
fendant offered to prove by competent 
testimony that the value of the truck 
represented by the bill of lading at the 
time the bill was surrendered to Collins 
did not exceed $600, and, the offer be- 
ing overruled, defendant rested without 
tender or offer of other evidence. Plain- 
tiff's motion for a directed verdict in 
its favor was thereupon sustained, and 
from the judgment thereupon, defend- 
ant appealed. 

In argument to this court the appel- 
lant relies on the single proposition that 
the measure of plaintiff's damages, if 
any, is the actual value of the truck de- 
scribed in the bill of lading, and that if 
there be no evidence of such value there 
can be no recovery; or if there be any 
right of recovery upon the showing 
made, it is for nominal damages only, 
and it was therefore error for the trial 
court to overrule the defendant’s offer 

3 


to prove such value to be less than the 
amount of the draft. 

Counsel’s argument proceeds upon 
the theory that this action, in legal ef- 
fect, is one for the recovery of dam- 
ages for the loss of the truck described 
in the bill of lading, and, such being 
the case, the measure of damages is nec- 
essarily the value of the truck, the ac- 
companying draft being at most mere 
prima facia evidence of such value. Now 
it may be admitted, as counsel contend, 
that the indorsement and transfer of 
bill of lading serve to vest the title to 
the truck in plaintiff, but it by no means 
follows that this is an action to recover 
its value. Plaintiff did not buy the 
truck; it bought the truck company’s 
draft on the oil company for $848.50, 
and took the legal title to the truck as 
security for its acceptance and pay- 
ment. It sent both bill and draft to the 
defendant to collect, not the reasonable 
or market value of the truck, but the 
amount of the draft. If the draft had 
been dishonored upon presentation, and 
the security had been surrendered or 
lost by the defendant, plaintiff could 
have sued and recovered the value of it, 
but this was not the plaintiff's only re- 
course. As between itself and the truck 
company the draft was a bill of ex- 
change, and upon its dishonor by non- 
acceptance plaintiff had immediate right 
of recourse thereon against said com- 
pany. The petition charges not only 
the unauthorized surrender of the truck 
and defendant’s failure to collect the 
draft before such surrender, but also 
alleges defendant's refusal to return the 
draft upon demand. This is a sufficient 
allegation of a conversion of the instru- 
ment. 

Proof of the conversion is undisputed, 
and plaintiff is presumed to have been 
damaged to the extent of its face value. 
Hubbard v. Insurance Co., 129 Iowa, 
13, 105 N. W. 332; Dean v. Nichols, 95 
Iowa, 89, 63 N. W. 582. Evidence 
showing the value of the truck to be less 
than the amount of the draft had no 
tendency to rebut the presumption that 
the draft was worth the sum for which 
it was drawn. 

There is still another aspect to the 
case which necessitates an affirmance of 
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the judgment below. It was shown by 
the cashier of the defendant bank, not 
only that it received the draft for col- 
lection, but also that it received from 
the president of the oil company, who 
was also its own president, a check for 
the full amount of the draft—which it 
still holds—and says, in excuse of its 
failure to remit, that said officer ordered 
its nonpayment until he should direct 
otherwise. In other words, defendant 
has collected the full amount of the 
draft, but withholds its remittance to 
the payee at the request of the debtor. 
This being admitted, it is bound in law 
to account to plaintiff for the full face 
of the draft, or to affirmatively plead 
and prove some fact or facts which ex- 
cuse or avoid performance of that duty. 
No such defense is pleaded, and none is 
proved. In other words, the defend- 
ant confesses the truth of the averments 
of the petition, but neither alleges nor 
proves any new matter which tends to 
deprive the admitted facts of their ordi- 
nary legal effect. If it be true, as per- 
haps we may infer, that there is some 
dispute between the truck company and 
the oil company concerning the truck 
described in the bill of lading, the 
merits of such controversy are wholly 
immaterial in this action between the 
plaintiff, who purchasd the draft, and 
the defendant, to whom it was sent for 
collection. To sustain the defendant’s 
position upon this appeal would be tan- 
tamount to saying that in any and every 
case where property is sold for deliv- 
ery by carrier upon payment of the 
agreed purchase price, if the purchaser 
is fortunate enough or cunning enough 
to secure a delivery without payment, 
he is no longer bound by the price 
agreed upon, and the seller can recover 
on the basis of the market value only. 
No authority for such holding can be 
found. The case cited by appellant 
where common carriers have been sued 
for conversion of the property described 
in bills of lading and have been held 
liable for no more than the value of 
the thing converted are not at all in 
point. In Belden v. Railroad Co., 88 
Vt. 300, 92 Atl. 212, the action was by 
a shipper against a carrier because the 


latter had delivered the goods to the 
consignee without presentation of the 
bill of lading. It was not an action 
against the consignee for the contract 
price, nor against a bank or collection 
agency for conversion of a draft for the 
purchase price. The duty of the carrier 
was to safely transport the goods and 
make proper delivery to the consignee, 
and if by failure in this duty it became 
chargeable as for a conversion of the 
property, the measure of its liability 
was, as in other cases of conversion, the 
value of the thing converted. This 
liability on the part of the carrier did 
not relieve the consignee from his obli- 
gation to pay the contract price of the 
shipment, nor the consignor from its 
liability as drawer upon any draft 
drawn against the shipment and nego- 
tiated to a bank. The shipper in such 
case could maintain an action against 
the carrier for the value of the property 
lost or against the consignee for the 
contract price of the property and the 
purchaser of the draft, if one is drawn 
against the shipment and, dishonored 
for want of acceptance, may sue the 
drawer and recover thereon its full face 
value. 

So, too, as before noted, if the draft 
be drawn with the bill of lading at- 
tached, the title to the shipment vests 
in the holder of the draft as security for 
its payment, and if by fault of the car- 
rier the security be lost or converted, 
then the right of the holder to recover 
from the carrier would be limited to the 
value of the thing lost, but there is no 
such issue in this case. 

The trial court did not err in direct- 
ing a verdict for plaintiff, and the judg- 
ment appealed from is affirmed. 


& 


Wrongful Delivery of Check 
by Bank 
Wegner v. First National Bank of Cassel- 


ton, Supreme Court of North Dakota. 
173 N. W. Rep. 814. 


A man who had purchased a tract of 
land had his bank sent a cashier’s check 
for the balance due on the purchase 
price to the defendant bank for deliv- 
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ery to the seller. The defendant was 
instructed by letter not to deliver the 
cashier’s check until the seller had ob- 
tained releases upon certain outstand- 
ing liens. Contrary to these instruc- 
tions the defendant bank delivered the 
check without receiving the required re- 
leases. It was held that the defendant 
was liable for the amount of the check. 


OPINION 


Action by Amanda Wegner, executrix 
of the estate of Ernest Wegner, de- 
ceased, against the First National Bank 
of Casselton, for wrongful delivery of 
a cashier’s bank check sent to the de- 
fendant bank with a letter of instruc- 
tions. From an order overruling de- 
murrer to the complaint, defendant ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 

BRONSON, J. This is an appeal 
from an order overruling a demurrer to 
the complaint. The facts, as they ap- 
pear from the complaint, are substan- 
tially as follows: 


In October, 1914, the deceased, Weg- 
ner, of whose estate the plaintiff is 
executrix, contracted to purchase from 
the Northern Trading Company certain 
land in McHenry county for $4,500, 
$2,000 being paid in cash, and the bal- 
ance, $2,500, to be paid on March 1, 
1915, when a warranty deed and an 
abstract of title was to be given, show- 
ing the land free and clear from all 
liens and incumbrances. Later, when 
an abstract of title was furnished, a 
trust deed for $100,000 appeared as a 
lien against the land, and also a mort- 
gage for $1,500. The attorneys for the 
deceased noted these liens, and in their 
opinion required the same to be released 
and discharged. On March 13, 1915, 
the defendant through its cashier sent to 
the First National Bank of Every, 
Iowa, a draft for $3,000 on the de- 
ceased, and inclosed a warranty deed 
to the land, conveying the same free 
of incumbrances. The bank in Iowa in 
a letter was authorized to deliver the 
deed upon payment of $3,000 exchange 
and collection charges. In such letter 
the defendant further stated: 


“On receipt of this money we are in- 
structed to place of record a satisfac- 
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tion of prior incumbrances which we 
hold here, and to furnish you with an 
abstract of title which will show free 
and clear of all incumbrances. This we 
undertake to do.” 


On March 25, 1915, the cashier of the 
defendant bank personally wrote the 
bank in Iowa explaining about the mort- 
gages outstanding as liens and that they 
would see to it that the necessary re- 
leases were filed so that the deceased 
get a perfect title free of incumbrances. 
On April 6, 1915, the bank in Iowa 
replied to the letter of the defendant 
bank, dated March 13, 1915, inclosed 
a cashier’s check for $2,500, and stated 
in such letter as follows: 


“In regard to this collection, will say 
that we are inclosing herewith cashier's 
check for $2,500.00 in payment of this 
deed which you are to hold until the 
Northern Trading Company shall com- 
plete the abstract which we inclose here- 
with to the above-described land accord- 
ing to the opinion of Mr. Wegner’s at- 
torneys, Messrs. Buck & Kirkpatrick, 
which is attached to the abstract. 

“We are sending this to you upon 
your guaranty that the abstract will 
show the above-described land free and 
clear of all incumbrances and the ab- 
stract returned to us. When this is done 
you may turn over the $2,500.00 to the 
Northern Trading Company.” 


On April 8, 1915, the defendant bank 
acknowledged receipt of said letter of 
April 6, 1915, and stated: 


“We note the terms under which this 
is sent and the matter will have our 
careful attention.” 


The Northern Trading Company did 
not pay off the incumbrances mentioned, 
and the same continued as valid liens 
against the land in question. The de- 
fendant bank delivered the cashier’s 
check for $2,500 to the Northern Trad- 
ing Company without receiving or se- 
curing the release required, in viola- 
tion of the instructions contained in 
the letter received from the bank of 
Towa. 

The complaint, in the first cause of 
action, alleges, in addition to the facts 
stated, that the defendant bank fraud- 
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ulently conspired with the Northern 
Trading Company to wrong and de- 
fraud the deceased by converting and 
delivering such cashier’s check and by 
converting and appropriating the pro- 
ceeds. It further alleges that the rea- 
sonable market value of the land was 
$3,000; that the outstanding liens far 
exceeds the value of the land, and that 
the plaintiff has been damaged in the 
sum of $3,000. For the second cause 
of action the complaint alleges that the 
defendant bank has had and received 
said sum of $2,500 to and for the use 
of the deceased. The defendant de- 
murred to each cause of action upon 
the grounds that there was a defect of 
parties defendant, in that the Northern 
Trading Company is a necessary party 
defendant, that several causes of action 
have been improperly united, and that 
facts have not been stated sufficient to 
constitute a cause of action. The trial 
court wholly overruled the demurrer. 

In support of its demurrer, the de- 
fendant bank contends that the whole 
transaction, as pleaded, is ultra vires 
and in excess of the powers of the de- 
fendant as a National bank; that, be- 
ing ultra vires, and the bank having re- 
ceived no benefits, no implied obliga- 
tion or liability existed; that there is 
no consideration shown, that there can 
be no recovery for fraud or a fraudulent 
conspiracy in an ultra vires transaction; 
that the plaintiff was guilty of laches 
in delivering the funds to the defendant 
bank and accepting the assurance of 
the cashier of performance when _ it 
knew of the personal interest of the 
cashier in the transaction and failed 
to bring the matter to the attention of 
the directors; that the complaint shows 
on its face no certain or definite method 
of ascertaining plaintiff's damages; that 
the Northern Trading Company is a 
necessary party defendant. 

These contentions of the defendant 
bank are largely urged upon the ground 
that the theory of plaintiff's causes of 
action, shown from the allegations 
thereof, is based upon a contract of 
guaranty made by the deefndant bank 
concerning this transaction and upon 
fraud and fraudulent conspiracy in con- 
nection therewith. In other words, that 


the complaint, from its four corners, re- 
lies upon the predicates causes of ac- 
tion, alleging in their essence a guar- 
anty undertaken by the defendant bank 
clearly ultra vires. If upon the facts 
alleged in the complaint and admitted 
by the demurrer the engagement of the 
defendant should be so construed, the 
contention of the appellants concerning 
the ultra vires nature of the transac- 
tion would indeed be deserving of se- 
rious consideration. 

Upon a fair construction, however, of 
the allegations of the complaint we are 
satisfied that a cause of action is alleged 
in each of the causes of action stated 
upon a transaction clearly intra vires 
which is good as against the demurrer 
interposed. The complaint has attached 
to it several exhibits. It sets forth the 
facts fully. 

From the facts stated, it is clear that 
the defendant bank, upon the reception 
of the cashier’s check of $2,500, made 
an engagement directly within its pow- 
ers and incidental to its business. 
When the letter of instructions was sent 
to the defendant bank together with 
the check, and the defendant bank re- 
ceived and accepted the same upon the 
terms imposed, it thereupon had im- 
posed a duty to pay and a duty to col- 
lect within its banking functions. This 
duty and obligation so accepted by the 
defendant bank did not depend at all 
upon its guaranty or its undertaking 
of guaranty. The duty existed even 
though the alleged contract of the 
guaranty be in all respects disregarded. 
If the Iowa bank had delivered the 
eashier’s check in question to the de- 
fendant bank, with instructions to turn 
the same over to the Northern Trad- 
ing Company and that it would rely 
upon the guaranty of the defendant 
bank that the release of the liens in 
question would be secured, the conten- 
tion of the appellant might apply, and 
a question of ultra vires would then be 
presented. Bushnell v. Chautaqua 
County Nat. Bank, 74 N. Y. 290, 293. 

On the contrary, however, it is clear 
that the check and the letter of instruc- 
tions were not sent and deposited in re- 
liance wholly upon the guaranty made. 
They were sent, as they might have 
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been sent, if no guaranty had been 
given, in the ordinary course of bank- 
ing transactions. 

This duty and obligation of the de- 
fendant bank, then so imposed and ac- 
cepted, became analogous to the duty 
and right of a bank to receive a special 
deposit or to act as agent in collections 
of items of moneys or securities. 7 C. 
J. 816. See Kennedy v. State Bank, 
22 N. D. 69, 74, 182 N. W. 657. This 
particular duty and obligation was 
within its power as a national bank. It 
was incidental to the business of bank- 
ing. See 7 C. J. 816, 817; section 5136, 
U. S. Rev. St. (U. S. Comp. St. § 
9661); Bushnell v. Chautaqua County 
Nat. Bank, 74 N. Y. 290; Sykes v. First 
Nat. Bank, 2 S. D. 242, 49 N. W. 1058; 
American Nat. Bank v. Presnall, 58 
Kan. 69, 48 Pac. 556; Kansas Nat. 
Bank v. Quinten, 57 Kan. 750, 58 Pac. 
20. 

The fact that the defendant bank, in 
addition to assuming a duty and obli- 
gation within its powers, also made a 
contract or guaranty ultra vires, does 
not permit it to avoid liability for a 
breach of its duty or obligation intra 
vires, by asserting an ultra vires agree- 
ment connected with the transaction, 
when the complaint alleges facts sufh- 
cient to constitute a cause of action 
against the bank for violation of its 
duty or obligation intra vires. 7 C. J. 
835; First Nat. Bank v. Henry, 159 
Ala. 367, 49 South. 97. The complaint 
being so construed, the contentions of 
the appellant concerning the principles 
of law applicable upon a transaction 
ultra vires do not apply. 

The first cause of action sounds in 
tort, in the nature of a conversion. The 
second cause of action is for money had 
and received. Recovery may be had in 
either form of action. Kennedy v. State 
Bank, 22 N. D. 69, 74, 132 N. W. 657; 
7 C. J. 613; 38 Cye. 2025. See Pink- 
ney v. Kanawha Valley Bank, 68 W. 
Va. 254, 69 S. E. 1612, 32 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 987, Ann. Cas. 1912B, 115; 
Gregg v. Bank of Columbia, 72 S. C. 
158, 52 S. E. 195, 110 Am. St. Rep. 
633. Appellant has made no point in 
the brief or upon oral argument con- 
cerning the improper joinder of the two 
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causes of action. It is therefore waived. 
Both causes of action as alleged show 
actual damages sustained. See Ken- 
nedy v. State Bank, supra. Upon the 
breach of its duty or obligation the de- 
fendant bank was liable for the actual 
loss sustained thereby. 7 C. J. 623. 
See Becker v. Harvey First Nat. Bank, 
15 N. D. 279, 281, 107 N. W. 968; 
section 6002, C. L. 1913. 

Accordingly the trial court did not err 
in overruling the demurrer. The order 
of the trial court is affirmed, with costs 
to the respondent. 


& 


Withdrawal of Stockholder on 
Amendment of Nationa! 
Bank Charter 


Conway v. First National Bank of Rome, 
Ga., United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 256 Fed. Rep. 277. 


When the charter of a national bank 
is amended, extending the existence of 
the bank, any stockholder may with- 
draw and is entitled to receive the 
value of his shares, as fixed by ap- 
praisers selected by himself and the 
board of directors. But, in order to 
do this, he must give notice in writing 
to the board of directors within thirty 
days after the amendment has been ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 


OPINION 


Appeal from the District Court of 
the United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia; Beverly D. Evans, 
Judge. 

Suit by J. W. Conway against the 
First National Bank of Rome, Georgia. 
Bill dismissed, and plaintiff appeals. 
Affirmed. 

GRUBB, District Judge. The ap- 
pellant, a_ citizen of North Carolina, 
filed his bill in equity in the District 
Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of Georgia against 
the appellee, which was a_ national 
banking corporation, doing business at 
Rome, Ga. The purpose of the bill was 
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to enforce against the defendant bank 
the right given a stockholder in a na- 
tional bank, upon the amendment of the 
charter of the bank, to withdraw from 
membership and compel the bank to 
liquidate his shares at an appraised 
value, provided he gives notice of his 
intention to withdraw within 30 days 
from the date of the approval of the 
amendment to the bank’s charter by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

The charter of the defendant bank 
expired by operation of law August 14, 
1917. On June 6, 1917, the directors 
of the defendant bank passed a resolu- 
tion providing that an amendment to 
the charter should be applied for, ex- 
tending it for an additional period of 
20 years, and the president or cashier 
was authorized to apply to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to have the 
amendment approved. Upon applica- 
tion to the Comptroller, the law re- 
quires the Comptroller to cause a special 
examination of the bank to be made to 
determine its condition, and if, after 
such examination, it appears to him that 
the bank is in a satisfactory condition, 
he shall grant the certificate of ap- 
proval of the amendment extending the 
charter; otherwise, withhold it. After 
the resolution of the directors was 
adopted, and on June 30, 1917, a cir- 
cular letter was addressed to each of 
the stockholders, including the appel- 
lant, who had then recently purchased 
122 shares of the bank’s stock, calling 
attention to the necessity for renewing 
the bank charter, and for the disposition 
of certain assets before doing so, and 
suggesting the declaration of a dividend 
payable in these undesirable assets. A 
copy of the circular letter was sent ap- 
pellant, and, failing to respond to it 
promptly, the president of the bank 
wrote him a personal letter on July 7, 
asking him for the return of the circu- 
lar letter with signature, evidencine his 
consent to the proposed disposition of 
assets by way of dividend, in prepara- 
tion of the examination of the bank by 
the Comptroller, known to be a prelim- 
inary to the renewal of its charter. Re- 
plying to this letter, the appellant wrote 
a letter, addressed to Mr. Reynolds, 
who was the bank’s president, person- 
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ally, in which he acknowledged receipt 
of the letter of inquiry, and stated that 
he had bought the stock having in mind 
to liquidate it, as he had understood 
from the seller that he would have that 
privilege, and that he was not in shape 
to carry the stock as a permanent in- 
vestment. In reply, Mr. Reynolds 
wrote appellant that he was sorry to 
receive his letter of July 10, as he had 
hoped to have the pleasure of working 
with him in years to come. Here the 
correspondence ceased until September 
12, 1917. 

In the meantime, application for the 
renewal of the bank’s charter was filed, 
pursuant to the resolution of its board 
of directors, and a certificate of re- 
newal was approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency on August 14, 1917, 
which was the date of expiration of the 
old charter. The certificate of renewal, 
at the suggestion of the Comptroller, 
but not as a legal requirement, was 
published in a local newspaper at 
Rome for a period of 30 days. On 
September 14 the officers of the defend- 
ant bank received a letter addressed to 
“First Nat'l Bank, Rome, Ga.” signed 
by the appellant, giving the bank notice 
of his desire to withdraw from the bank 
his 122 shares of stock, and upon ap- 
praisal of their value, to be paid by 
the bank the amount thereof. The let- 
ter also inquired as to the date of ex- 
piration of the bank’s charter, and 
whether application had been made for 
its renewal to the Comptroller. The 
letter was dated September 12, and 
mailed in Atlanta September 13, but not 
delivered to the defendant bank at 
Rome until September 14. To this let- 
ter, Mr. Reynolds, the bank’s president, 
for it, replied, acknowledging receipt of 
the notice, and advising that the time 
for notice of withdrawal had expired 
September 13, and that the charter had 
been renewed on August 14. This was 
treated by appellant as a refusal to per- 
mit withdrawal, and he thereupon filed 
this suit. 

Some time in July, 1917, the appel- 
lant contended that the president of 
the defendant bank had stated to one 
Goodrum, a stockbroker, who bought the 
stock for him, and who, as appellant 
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contended, still remained his agent to 
effect its withdrawal, that the time for 
giving notice of withdrawal was Sep- 
tember 15; that this statement was com- 
municated by Goodrum to appellant, 
who acted upon it in refraining to give 
notice until after September 13, and 
that the bank was estopped by its presi- 
dent’s statement from claiming that the 
notice was not timely. Reynolds de- 
nied giving Goodrum any misinforma- 
tion as to the date of expiration, and 
denied that he knew that Goodrum had 
any connection with appellant with ref- 
erence to the stock, on the occasion of 
the conversation between Goodrum and 
himself in which Goodrum testified the 
wrong information was given him by 
Reynolds. The District Judge, after 
hearing the evidence, dismissed the bill 
upon the merits, and from this decree 
the appeal is taken. 

The appellant complains of three ad- 
verse findings of the District Judge: 
First, that the correspondence that 
passed between the appellant and Rey- 
nolds in July did not amount to a sub- 
stantial compliance with the Act of 
Congress as to notice; second, that the 
notice sent to the bank, after the char- 
ter was renewed, was not given within 
80 days of the date of the certificate of 
approval, as required by the statute; 
third, that the acts and conduct of the 
president, Reynolds, relied upon as an 
estoppel against the bank, did not con- 
stitute an estoppel against the bank. 
We think the District Judge correctly 
ruled in all three of the findings. 

First. The pertinent part of section 
5 of the Act of July 12, 1882, chapter 
290 (22 Stat. 162), the act which au- 
thorizes the renewal of the charters of 
national banks and the withdrawal of 
nonassenting stockholders, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“When any national banking associa- 
tion has amended its articles of associa- 
tion as provided in this act, and the 
Comptroller has granted his certificate 
of approval, any shareholder not assent- 
ing to such amendment may give notice 
in writing to the directors, within thirty 
days from the date of the certificate of 
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approval of his desire to withdraw from 
said association.” 


Section 5 then provides that he shall 
be entitled to receive from the associa- 
tion the value of the shares held by him, 
to be ascertained by an appraisal made 
by a committee of three persons, one to 
be selected by the shareholder, one by 
the directors, and the third by the first 
two. It provides, further, for an appeal 
to the Comptroller by the shareholder, 
but not by the bank, and that the shares 
appraised and surrendered by the with- 
drawing stockholder shall, after due 
notice, be sold by the bank at public 
sale within 30 days after the final 
appraisal. 

The correspondence between the ap- 
pellant and Reynolds, the president of 
the bank, that occurred in July, was in- 
sufficient to constitute a statutory notice 
of withdrawal by appellant, because: 
(1) It was not a notice to the directors 
of the bank, nor shown to have been 
communicated to them; (2) it hap- 
pened before the amendment was ap- 
plied for, and before the certificate of 
approval was signed by the Comptrol- 
ler; (3) it was not understood by the 
parties to it to have been intended as 
a notice of withdrawal. 


(1) The act provides for written no- 
tice to the directors. It provides that 
the directors shall select one appraiser. 
This is enough to show that notice to 
the president, unless shown to have been 
communicated to the directors, is in- 
sufficient. No such showing is made 
in the record. The resolution of June 
6 authorized the president or cashier, 
merely following the language of the 
act, “to apply to the Comptroller of the 
Currency to have this amendment ap- 
proved.” It did not authorize the presi- 
dent to do anything else, and therefore 
did not authorize him to either receive 
or waive notice for them. The impor- 
tant duty of selecting the appraiser is 
vested in the directors, and not in the 
president. It is a duty which the di- 
rectors could not delegate to the presi- 
dent. It is a duty which the directors 
could exercise only after personal re- 
ceipt of the notice of withdrawal. We 
conclude that the directors were the 
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only officers of the bank who could re- 
ceive the statutory notice, and that the 
president could neither receive nor 
waive it for them. 

(2) The statute provides for the no- 
tice of withdrawal to be given “within 
thirty days from the date of the cer- 
tificate of approval.” A reading of sec- 
tion 5 clearly indicates that the notice 
can only be given when and after the 
amendment has been approved by the 
Comptroller. If the amendment is not 
approved, there can be no withdrawal, 
and until it is approved there is no rea- 
son for the giving of the notice. The 
president being without authority to 
waive the statutory notice for the di- 
rectors, it is unnecessary to consider 
whether his reply of July 11 to appel- 
lant’s letter of July 10 could be consid- 
ered as waiving it. 

(3) However, it seems clear that the 
July correspondence was not treated by 
either patry to it as either the formal 
statutory notice or as a waiver of the 
giving of it. That it was not intended 
as the statutory notice is apparent from 
the language used; that it was not in- 
tended to be treated as a substitute for 
it, even by the appellant, is apparent 
from the subsequent efforts of appellant 
to determine when the statutory notice 
must be given, and the actual attempt 
made by him in September to give it. 

The appellant acquired no standing, 
predicated on the July correspondence. 

Second. The District Judge was also 
right in his conclusion that the notice 
of September 13, received by the bank 
September 14, was not withia the per- 
mitted 30 days. The July correspond- 
ence related to the consent of the ap- 
pellant to a plan for the disposition of 
undesirable assets before application 
was made by the bank for a renewal 
of its charter. The proposition was de- 
clined by appellant, and that transac- 
tion came to an end in July. The use 
of the mails in September by the appel- 
lant, to convey the statutory notice to 
the bank, was by appellant’s selection, 
and the post office, therefore, became his 
agent exclusively, and the notice was 
not brought home to the bank till it ac- 
tually received the letter in Rome. Hal- 
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dane v. United States, 69 Fed. 819, 
823, 16 C. C. A. 447, and cases cited. 
The notice of September 13 was also in- 
sufficient, in that it was not addressed 
to the directors, but to the bank. Pre- 
sumably it would have reached the ex- 
ecutive officers of the bank only, and it 
was incumbent on the appellant to show 
that it reached or was communicated to 
the directors within the 30 days, to 
show a compliance with the statute. No 
showing to that effect is made. 

Third. The District Judge also cor- 
rectly ruled that the alleged statement 
made by Reynolds, the president of the 
bank, in July, to Goodrum, did not 
estop the bank from afterwards disput- 
ing the sufficiency of a notice, made 
within the time alleged to have been 
stated by Reynolds to be sufficient, but 
not in fact sufficient. The power to act 
being vested by the statute exclusively 
in the directors, in matters of such 
withdrawals, the president was without 
authority to commit the bank by any 
statement relative to notice of with- 
drawals. Want of such authority to 
represent the bank would prevent an 
estoppel. The resolution of June 6 did 
not purport to confer on the president 


_any authority, except to apply to the 


Comptroller for the certificate of ap- 
proval. It would not be competent for 
the directors to vest the president with 
authority to waive the statutory require- 
ment of notice, in advance, and no es- 
toppel could be predicated on his mere 
failure to convey correct information in 
a casual conversation. 

Nor does it appear from the evidence 
of Goodrum that Reynolds assumed to 
act for the bank in reference to the 
conversation between them. Goodrum’s 
evidence also shows that, whatever the 
real fact may have been, and it does not 
seem to have been to the contrary, 
Reynolds had no reason to believe, at 
the time of the conversation, that he 
was talking to an agent of the appel- 
lant, or that the information given was 
intended to be communicated to appel- 
lant by Goodrum when it was disclosed 
by Reynolds. Reynolds, therefore, had 
no reason to believe it was to be relied 
upon or acted upon by appellant, when 
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he made the statement, and, for that 
reason, Reynolds himself would not be 
estopped to thereafter dispute it—much 
less, the defendant bank. The District 
Judge may also well have found from 
the evidence that no erroneous state- 
ment was made by Reynolds to Good- 
rum. 

The appellant contends that the order 
upon the motion to dismiss the bill of 
complaint as amended fixes the law of 
the case, except as to the sufficiency of 
a notice mailed on the thirtieth day but 
not reaching the bank till the thirty- 
first day, in favor of the appellant. The 
amended bill asserts the full authority 
of Reynolds, as president of the bank, 
to act for the bank in all matters affect- 
ing the renewal of the charter, which 
would include the withdrawal of nonas- 
senting stockholders. The decree dis- 
missing the bill on the merits, in other 
respects than the sufficiency of the no- 
tice of September 13, was based upon 
the failure of the proof to establish such 
authority, and to satisfy the court of 
the acts and conduct of the president 
relied upon by the appellant to consti- 
tute an estoppel. 

The appellant also contends that it 
was the duty of the directors of the de- 
fendant bank to give its stockholders 
notice of the approval of the amend- 
ment by the Comptroller, and that this 
duty arises from the fiduciary relation 
between the directors and the stockhold- 
ers. The statute provides for no such 
notice, and this seems to be sufficient 
reason for holding it unnecessary. 
While the directors are trustees for the 
stockholders in many ways, it does not 
follow that they represent the nonas- 
senting stockholders in the matter of 
the amendment of the bank’s charter. 
In this case the bank, as a corporate 
entity, had decided to renew its charter 
by corporate action. It was the duty 
of the directors, made so by the statute, 
to handle this matter for the bank. If 
a stockholder desired to withdraw from 
the bank, it was his statutory right so to 
do. The exercise of the right was, how- 
ever, against the interest of the bank 
and the two-thirds assenting owners of 
the bank’s shares. The bank was re- 
quired to buy the non-assenting share- 
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holder’s stock at its appraised book 
value, and sell it, within 30 days of the 
final appraisement, at what it would 
bring. The record shows that the mar- 
ket value of the shares of the defendant 
bank was less than their book value. 
The bank and its assenting shareholders 
were forced, by the terms of the statute, 
to lose the difference. In view of this 
situation, while the directors would owe 
non-assenting stockholders the duty of 
disclosing to them fairly, on request, 
any information necessary to enable 
them to properly exercise their right, 
we do not think they would owe a non- 
assenting stockholder the affirmative 
duty to supply him with information, 
unsolicited by him, which would assist 
him, to the disadvantage of the bank of 
which they were directors and trustees. 
The bank could be represented by the 
directors only; the non-assenting stock- 
holder could look out for himself. The 
necessary information could have been 
acquired by him by inquiry from the 
bank or from the Comptroller. We do 
not think, in the absence of a statutory 
requirement, it was the duty of the di- 
rectors to supply it, in the absence of 
a request. 

The decree appealed from is affirmed, 
with costs. 

Affirmed. 


& 
Rights of Bona Fide Holder 


Lapp v. Merchants National Bank, Appel- 
late Court of Indiana. 123 N. E. 
Rep. 231. 


A bank, which purchases a promis- 
sory note from the payee for value be- 
fore maturity and without notice of any 
defense to the note, is a holder in due 
course and holds it free from any de- 
fenses good as between the original par- 
ties to the instrument. 


OPINION 


Action by the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Indianapolis against John A. 
Lapp. Judgment for plaintiff, and de- 
fendant appeals. Affirmed. 

NICHOLS, J. The complaint in this 
case, by the appellee against the appel- 
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lant, was filed October 16, 1916, and is 
upon a promissory note executed by the 
appellant August 5, 1915, and due in 
six months after date, negotiable and 
payable at the appellee’s bank in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and to the order of 
the Federal Loan Society, Incorporated. 

It is averred in the complaint that 
the payee for value received, in due 
course of business and before the ma- 
turity of such note, assigned and trans- 
ferred it to the appellee, and that it was 
past due and unpaid. To this com- 
plaint the appellant answered in two 
paragraphs: the first being a general 
denial, and the second being an affirma- 
tive answer charging fraud against the 
payee named in the note in procuring 
the execution thereof. There is no 
charge in the second paragraph of an- 
swer that the appellee had notice of 
such fraud. The appellee filed its de- 
murrer to said second paragraph of an- 
swer, with memoranda, which demurrer 
was sustained by the court, to which 
ruling the appellant excepted. There- 
upon appellant withdrew his first para- 
graph of answer, being the general de- 
nial, refused to plead further, and 
elected to stand upon his second para- 
graph of answer. Judgment was ren- 
dered in favor of the appellee. 

The negotiable instrument statute 
was put in force April 30, 1913. Sec- 
tion 9089z1, of such statute provides: 


“A holder in due course is a holder 
who has taken the instrument under the 
following conditions: 


“(1) That the instrument is complete 
and regular upon its face; 

“(2) That he became the holder of it 
before it was overdue, and without no- 
tice that it had been previously dishon- 
ered, if such was the fact; 

“(3) That he took it in good faith 
and for value; 

“(4) That at the time it was nego- 
tiated to him he had no notice of any 
infirmity in the instrument or defect in 
the title of the person negotiating it.” 


It is provided by section 9089d2 of 
such statute that, to constitute a notice 
of an infirmity in the instrument or de- 
fect in the title of person negotiating 
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the same, the person to whom it is ne- 
gotiated must have had actual knowl- 
edge of the infirmity or defect, or 
knowledge of such facts that his action 
in taking the instrument amounted to 
bad faith. Section 9089e2, provides 
that a holder in due course holds the 
instrument free from any defect or title 
of prior parties, and free from defenses 
available to prior parties among them- 
selves, and may enforce payment of the 
instrument for the full amount thereof 
against all parties liable thereon. By 
its averments that the payee for value 
received, in due course of business and 
before its maturity, assigned and trans- 
ferred said note to the appellee, such 
appellee avers that it had no notice of 
any infirmity in the instrument or de- 
fect in the title of the person nego- 
tiating it, and that it purchased the 
same in good faith for value. Such a 
holder, under the statute, holds the note 
free from defenses available to the prior 
parties among themselves. The appel- 
lant’s second paragraph of answer 
averring fraudulent representations in 
the procuring of the execution of this 
note, withoot any averments of knowl- 
edge by the appellee of the alleged 
fraud, was insufficient, and the demurrer 
thereto was properly sustained. 

There was no error in sustaining the 
demurrer to the second paragraph of 
answer. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


& 


Ownership of Savings Bank 
Deposit 


Stradley v. Union Trust Company of San 
Francisco, California District Court 
of Appeal. 181 Pac. Rep. 823. 


The maker of a promissory note, held 
by the plaintiff, deposited $4,000 in the 
plaintiff's name in the defendant bank. 
While making the deposit he did not 
disclose the fact that he was not the 
person named as depositor. He sent 
the pass book to the plaintiff, who there- 
upon returned the promissory note. 
Later a judgment creditor of the maker 
of the note attached the deposit. It 
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was held that the plaintiff was entitled 
to the deposit as against the judgment 
creditor. 


OPINION 


Action by L. J. Stradley against the 
Union Trust Company of San Francis- 
co, in which the Delano-Rochdale Com- 
pany intervened. Judgment for plain- 
tiff, and the intervener appeals. Judg- 
ment affirmed. 

NOURSE, Judge pro tem. The 
plaintiff, L. J. Stradley, brought an ac- 
tion against the Union Trust Company 
of San Francisco to recover a deposit 
of $3,600 held by said defendant. The 
Delano-Rochdale Company, having 
previously attached the account in an 
action instituted by it against B. F. 
Stradley, a brother of plaintiff, inter- 
vened in this action, claiming that the 
money deposited with the defendant 
bank was in fact the property of B. F. 
Stradley. The money in dispute hav- 
ing been paid into court, the action was 
dismissed as to the defendant bank, and 
judgment going for plaintiff, the inter- 
vener brings this appeal. 

The facts are that B. F. Stradley, 
being indebted to his brother for some- 
thing like $3,997, evidenced by his 
promissory note, deposited $4,000 in 
the savings department of the defend- 
ant bank in the name of his brother, 
L. J. Stradley. When making the de- 
posit he signed the name of L. J. Strad- 
ley, and did not at any time disclose to 
the bank that he was not the party in 
whose name the deposit was made. He 
then sent the passbook to his brother, 
accompanied by a letter notifying him 
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that the deposit was made to repay his 
indebtedness. Upon the receipt of the 
passbook and letter L. J. Stradley re- 
turned to B. F. the promissory note of 
the latter. Some time thereafter B. F. 
Stradley wrote to his brother for 
money, and the brother mailed to him 
the passbook covering the $4,000 so de- 
posited. With this passbook B. F. 
Stradley withdrew from the account 
$400, signing his brother’s name for 
that purpose. 

Thereafter the intervener commenced 
an action against B. F. Stradley and 
attached the account. 

The whole question involved is 
whether at the time of this levy the 
money belonged to L. J. Stradley, in 
whose name it was deposited, or to B. F. 
Stradley, who actually made the de- 
posit in his brother’s name. 

Whatever title B. F. Stradley had 
he parted with when he delivered his 
passbook to his brother and received 
his canceled note paid through the me- 
dium of this transaction. As between 
the two brothers there can be no doubt 
that the money belongd to L. J. Strad- 
ley, and that B. F. could not set up any 
claim to it, especially after he had de- 
livered the passbook and received the 
note in exchange. As far as L. J. 
Stradley is concerned, the attaching 
creditor is in no better position. 

The trial court had ample evidence 
to sustain the finding that the money 
was not the property of B. F. Stradley, 
but that the deposit was made in the 
name of and for the use and benefit of 
the plaintiff. Judgment properly went 
for plaintiff, and it is accordingly af- 
firmed. 


au 





Banking and Education 





HE marked growth which has char- 

acterized American banking within 
the past five years, resulting as it has in 
a widening of the bank’s activities and 
the consequent enlargement of staffs 
brings with it a problem of some con- 
sideration, namely that of training men 
and women to assume fresh responsibili- 
ties, to undertake new duties, and gen- 
erally to fit themselves for the tasks 
which arise in progressive banking in- 
stitutions. 

It required little emphasis to enforce 
upon banks the possibilities which lay 
open to them in the fields of domestic 
and foreign trade, and when these op- 
portunities had greatly increased their 
functions and had created large staffs, 
it was presently recognized that not the 
least important factor would be the 
proper training of employees along 
lines specially indicated, that, in short, 
banking would have to enlist the aid 
of education, and it is a tribute to the 
fcresight and openness of mind of bank- 
ers that from the beginning they have 
conceived their problem as one to be 
solved in a measure by special training. 

The development of the necessary 
educational facilities has taken several 
directions. Among the big banks of 
New York and other cities special de- 
partments devoted to education have 
been created, wherein employes become 
students out of business hours, attend- 
ing lectures and reciting lessons in or- 
der to fit themselves the better for 
the work they are called upon to per- 
form. Though among the lesser banks 
special departments may not exist, 
there are nevertheless educational poli- 
cies governing the training of em- 
ployees, and in most cases a definite at- 
tempt is made to interest staffs in the 
serious study of banking and financial 
subjects. Quite frequently banks are 
willing in the interests of all around 
efficiency to place a substantial premium 
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upon individual enterprise, and to re- 
ward — scholarship. The agencies 
through which these banks and trust 
companies promote their educational af- 
fairs are obviously limited in number. 
They require, in the first place, an or- 
ganization similar in pedagogical stand- 
ards to that of a college or university. 
Their teachers must be preéminently 
practical, thoroughly familiar with the 
subject, be it foreign exchange or com- 
mercial credits, and they must finally be 
able to teach. 

Of prime importance also are the 
conveniences of time and place which 
such institutions can offer. In New 
York where the great banks are cen- 
tralized in the downtown region it is 
evident that the largest amount of edu- 
cational service can be rendered by the 
institution which is prepared to bring 
its facilities to the banks, and to adapt 
its schedule to the requirements of those 
men and women whom business debars 
from studying during the day. 

Notable among the schools that have 
succeeded in providing instruction in 
banking and financial subjects of a high 
standard and at a convenient time and 
place in downtown New York is the 
Wall Street Division of New York Uni- 
versity established at 25 Broad street 
in the Broad Exchange building, and in 
the center of things financial. As an 
organic part of New York University 
the Wall Street Division in the five 
years of its existence has developed out 
of the needs of the district which it 
serves a programme of instruction 
meeting every requirement of the busy 
and serious student. Beginning with a 
number of courses in banking and 
finance the Wall Street Division rec- 
ognized that its mission could be best 
achieved only by gaining the coépera- 
tion of its neighbors, the banks and 
investment houses. Bankers were quick 
to approve the plan and gladly gave 
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assistance in framing a programme 
that would not only meet but anticipate 
business developments. As a result of 
this valuable coéperation, the Univer- 
sity has been able to initiate educational 
work of an original and constructive 
character and to do pioneer service in 
the particular field of banking. 

The subjects which may be said to 
constitute this group are Money and 
Credit, Theory and History of Banking, 
Banking Practice, Elements of Foreign 
Exchange, Foreign Exchange Account- 
ing, Fiduciary Accounting and Law of 
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Negotiable Instruments. In addition to 
such special courses, there are others of 
a more general nature, such as a Busi- 
ness English, Principles of Accounting 
and Practical Economics which underlie 
commercial training, while to the bank- 
er interested in the practical aspects of 
Foreign Trade, courses such as Docu- 
ment Technique, Charter Parties and 
Bills of Lading, Far Eastern and Latin 
American Trade, together with Com- 
mercial Spanish, Portuguese and Con- 
versational Chinese should directly ap- 
peal. 


WW 


The Better Clearing of Acceptances by Banks 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland which has been a leader 

in the trade acceptance movement re- 
cently sent a communication to the mem- 
ber banks of the district over the sig- 
nature of Governor Fancher as follows: 


“To the Member Banks of District 
No. 4: 


“The Trade Acceptance System is 
being adopted by an increasing number 
of business houses. It is probable, 
therefore, that acceptances will come 
into your hands in increasing numbers 
for collection. 

“It has come to our attention that 
some banks receiving Trade Accept- 
ances for collection have failed to ob- 
serve the character of the instrument 
and have handled them exactly as if 
they were ordinary unaccepted collec- 
tion drafts, perhaps calling up the 
drawee on the telephone and receiving 
from some uninformed person such an- 
swers as, “This company never pays 
drafts,’ and the like. 

“We deem it advisable, therefore, to 
call your attention to the fact that a 
trade acceptance is an accepted draft 
which constitutes a valid promise to pay 


on a specified date—a negotiable instru- 
ment as binding upon the acceptor as his 
promissory note; and that all such items 
are, in fact, subject to protest unless 
otherwise instructed. 

“Ordinarily, it should be sufficient to 
advise the drawee or acceptor that you 
held his ‘trade acceptance,’ since no 
one is likely to have signed such an ac- 
ceptance without recognizing its char- 
acter and perhaps placing it on a matu- 
rity tickler. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, when you notify the acceptor that 
you hold his acceptance, that he under- 
stands that it is an ACCEPTED draft 
with a definite maturity and that he is 
not advised by one of your clerks that 
‘We hold a draft on you, ete. 

“Will you please see that this letter 
is brought to the attention of your col- 
lection department, so that, in the inter- 
est of the good service which your bank, 
of course, wishes to render, as well as 
in the interest of the Trade Acceptance 
System, which promises so much of 
benefit to the banker, you will be pre- 
pared to handle such items correctly 
whenever they reach your hands? 

“(Signed) E. F. FANCHER, 


“Governor.” 








Earnings of Capital Go to the Benefit 
of Labor 





From an Address by HON. GEORGE E. ROBERTS, Vice-President 
National City Bank, New York 





E are hearing a great deal now to 

the effect that a new era has be- 
gun, in which the common people will 
fare better; that labor is about to have 
a larger share of the joint product of 
labor and capital than in the past. 
There is a vast amount of misunder- 
standing about the division between 
capital and labor. The truth is that 
the greater part of all that capital 
seems to get really inures to the benefit 
of labor, for all additions to capital 
seek investment in production and labor 
is the chief beneficiary of increased pro- 
duction. Wages depend on production, 
and production is increased by placing 
more and better machine equipment in 
the hands of labor. 

There is a definite relationship be- 
tween the amount of new capital avail- 
able for investment, and the demand 
and compensation for labor. They go 
along together. The great principle of 
social progress lies in the fact that 
in all advanced countries capital in- 
creases faster than population and that 
there is no way in which capital can 
be put into use except by employing la- 
bor. Every dollar of new capital accu- 
mulated means a new demand for labor, 
and with capital increasing faster than 
population labor comes into a constantly 
stronger position. 

Capital and labor must be used to- 
gether, and when two things must be 
used together, and one is scarcer than 
the other, that one has an advantage. 
I remember that there used to be some 
such relationship out here between corn 
on one side and cattle and hogs on the 
other. If we had a big crop of corn 
and feeders were scarce, corn would 
be very cheap and feeders would bring 
a good price; but if we had a short 
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crop of corn and the country was full 
of feeders then the corn grower had 
the whip hand. So it is with capital 
and labor, except that the supply of 
capital is always increasing faster than 
the supply of labor. We saw the effects 
illustrated during the war; money or 
credit was relatively abundant; the 
Federal Reserve banking system could 
create credit, but it could not be used 
without labor, and employers all over 
the country were bidding against each 
other, and ran wages up to nearly 
double the normal rate. 


USES OF CAPITAL AND LABOR FOR THE 
“COMMON WELFARE 


And do you realize that practically 
all the uses to which labor and capital 
are applied are for the common wel- 
fare? The vast expenditure for con- 
struction and equipment are for the pur- 
pose of serving in some manner the 
masses of the people, of supplying 
something they want and can afford to 
buy. There is no other employment 
for capital. It would not take many 
factories or railways to supply the 
wants of the rich; there are not enough 
of them; it is the wants of the millions 
that keep the wheels of business turn- 
ing. And with capital increasing faster 
than population, and with the enormous 
increase in investment and equipment 
that is going on, with the improvement 
in methods and machinery, we have nor- 
mally a constant increase of production 
per head of population, and the only 
way these commodities can be distrib- 
uted is by such a continual readjust- 
ment of wages and prices as will enable 
the masses of the people to buy them. 

Suppose you knew that in the years 
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to come the production of wheat would 
increase faster than population; that it 
would rise from say five bushels per 
capita in 1918 to six bushels per capita 
in 1919, seven bushels per capita in 
1920, eight bushels per capita in 1921, 
and so on indefinitely? Do you think 
that any possible combination could 
prevent the benefits of such abundance 


from reaching the masses of the people? 
And something like that is going on all 
over the field of production in which 
capital is the chief factor. And with 
this the case, with capital increasing 
faster than population, you can no more 
prevent the benefits of progress from 
reaching the people than you can pre- 
vent the rivers from reaching the sea. 


ay 
Snubbed—A Million Dollars 


SOMEBODY has snubbed a million 

dollars. The million lies in the 
vaults of the Treasury Department 
waiting for somebody to come and col- 
lect it. It represents the principal and 
accumulated interest on many varieties 
of Government securities—some issued 
even before the Civil War, but most of 
them since. The date of maturity is 
past and gone long ago and interest 
has ceased to accrue. 

Some of them probably have been 
lost in fires or otherwise, but Treasury 
officials think that if everybody in 
America would go through old papers, 
handed down from grandfathers and 
great-uncles, most of the securities 
would show up. 

When securities are burned or torn 
up by the baby, their owners usually 
get very busy. And if they can con- 
clusively prove that their securities 
were destroyed, the Treasury depart- 
ment pays up. In cases, however, 
where there is reasonable doubt about 
the destruction of bonds or other se- 
curities, congressional action is required 
before the owner can be reimbursed. 
This was true when the Titanic went 
down. That ill-fated ship carried gov- 
ernment bonds, but positive proof of 
their destruction could not be given. 
And so Congress provided relief for 
the owners. 

Occasionally somebody stumbles 
across gilt-edge bonds among old pa- 
pers and rushes to the Treasury to cash 
in, but during several years these occa- 
sional redemptions have not greatly 
lowered the fund. A list of the securi- 


ties on which interest has ceased, at the 
beginning of this year, was as follows: 
Funded loan of 1891, continued 

at 2 per cent and called for 

redemption in 1900, when inter- 

est ceased $4,000 
Funded loan of 1891, matured 

September, 1891 19,950 
Loan of 1904, matured February 

2, 1904 13,050 
Funded loan of 1907, matured 

July 2, 1907 419,700 
Refunding certificates, matured 

July 1, 1907 10,950 
Old debt, matured at various 

dates prior to Jan. 1, 1861, and 

other items of debt matured at 

various dates since Jan. 1, 1861. 900,330.26 


Besides these there are certificates 
of indebtedness, at various interest 
rates, now matured and the loan of 
1908-18, aggregating approximately six 
and a quarter million dollars. Those 
listed, however, comprise most of the 
million dollars about which somebody 
is very careless. 

Presumably, a _ half-century from 
now, when our grandchildren will be 
berating us for not having left them 
some likely government securities, this 
treasury fund will have been swelled 
to much greater proportions than this 
and among our stock certificates of very 
uncertain value, receipts from the life 
insurance company and what not, a cou- 
ple of bonds, a book of War Savings 
Stamps or Treasury Certificates will lie 
over-looked for years. 

But this will not happen to the aver- 
age man—not while he’s conscious. He 
knows too well that the W. S. S. he 
buys this month at $4.19 will be worth 
a five dollar bill January 1, 1924. 
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New Ohio Banking Law 





OMMENTING on Ohio's new 

banking law which went into effect 
July 10, 1919, the Cincinnati ‘“En- 
quirer” states: 


Though the law repeals all laws on the 
books relative to the organization, inspec- 
tion and supervision of banks, and replaces 
them by an entirely new law, still it is es- 
sentially a codification and there is nothing 
revolutionary or experimental in it. - 

Its first aim is to simplify the law. The 
old law contained an entire chapter relating 
to the organization and powers of “Free 
Banks,” institutions now obsolete; separate 
provisions as to organization and control of 
private banks; separate provisions as _ to 
organization and control of other banking 
corporations, and all general provisions, as 
to organization and in other respects, refer- 
red each time to “banking companies, sav- 
ings banks, savings societies, societies ior 
savings, savings and loan: associations, sav- 
ings and trust companies,” or to “such cor- 
poration, company, association or society,” or 
to “such corporation, company, association 
er society,” or to “commercial bank, savings 
bank, safe deposit company, trust company, 
or a company having departments for two 
or more, or all of such classes of business.” 

Under the new law the word “bank” is 
used instead of the catalogue of names thus 
used several hundred times in the old law. 
This is done by defining the word bank so 
that it applies to all the corporations or 
associations named in the old law and mak- 
ing all general provisions apply to them as 
“banks.” Special provisions applying to 
any particular kind of bank are briefly 
stated and easily found. All obsolete and 
inconsistent provisions are repealed. 


Uwnavrnorizep BANKING PROHIBITED 


By starting with the definition of the word 
“bank,” making its distinguishing attribute 
the power to receive money on deposit, re- 
stricting the use of the name “bank” in any 
form to such corporations or institutions as 
have such power, and prohibiting the bank- 
ing business to all others—authorized bank- 
ing is protected and unauthorized banking 
is prohibited. 

Inspection, supervision and regulation by 
the Superintendent of Banks is made more 
effective by increasing the responsibility of 
directors and making them responsive to 
certain requirements by the Superintendent 
of Banks, by authorizing the superintendent 
to prescribe the manner and form of keep- 
ing bank records so as to have the same 
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vniform; similar provision as to reports, 
and by providing a banking fund, to be 
raised entirely by assessments upon banks 
and which must be used solely for maintain- 
ing the banking department. The salary of 
the superintendent is increased from $5,000 
to $7,500 a year. The present superintend- 
ent, however, will not benefit by this increase 
during his term of office. 

Hereafter no private banks can be organ- 
ized or allowed to commence business. 
Frivate banks now existing may continue, 
lut they are required to have an actual 
paid-in capital (minimum $10,000) in cities 
and villages of more than 2,000 population 
minimum $25,000; in cities with a popula- 
tion exceeding 10,000, minimum $50,000, and 
become subject to all laws relative to regu- 
lation of other banks. Existing private banks 
must comply with capital provisions within 
one year. Special provisions are made as 
to the manner of holding property belong- 
ing to private banks, and as to statements 
of financial worth to owners. 


Foreicn Bustness ConTroLtiep 


The law seeks to do away with the foreign 
exchange evil by limiting the power to re- 
ceive money on deposit for the purpose of 
transmitting the same to foreign countries 
to regularly incorporated railroad, steam- 
ship and express companies and banks. Rail- 
road, steamship and express companies de- 
siring to transact this business are required 
to deposit $50,000 in securities or cash, or 
a bond in that amount with the Treasurer 
of State, and designate each agent author- 
ized to receive money for this purpose. 
Designated agents are made the agents of 
the company. It is a criminal offense for 
any person not so designated to solicit or 
receive, or hold himself out as authorized 
to receive money to be transmitted to for- 
eign countries. 

Banks are incorporated largely in the 
same manner as other corporations, but 
hereafter may only incorporate as a com- 
mercial bank, savings bank, trust company 
or a combination of two or all. Guaranty 
title and trust companies may qualify as 
banks, and special plan (Morris plan) banks 
may be formed. Capital requirements are: 
Commercial or savings, or combination of 
both, minimum, $25,000; in cities with a 
population of 10,000 or more, minimum, $50,- 
000; trust companies, $100,000, which in 

ase of combination must be in addition to 
capital required for other departments. All 
banks now having a less capital than that 
specified must increase their capital to above 
requirements within three years. Capital 
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must be fully paid in before a bank may be- 
gin business. If capital is increased the in- 
crease must be paid within six months. 


Formation or New Banks 


No banking corporation can be formed 
without approval of Superintendent of 
Banks. When articles of incorporation are 
filed with Secretary of State he must at once 
notify Superintendent of Banks, and can- 
not record such articles till notified to do 
so by Superintendent of Banks. Full pro- 
vision is made for preliminary examination 
by Superintendent of Banks. If he refuses 
to consent to organization of a proposed 
benk an appeal may be taken to a board 
composed of the Governor, Attorney-Gen- 
eral and Superintendents of Banks. The de- 
cision of this board is final. The fact that 
any fee or commission has been paid to any 
one for promoting or selling stock in a 
proposed bank is by law a ground for re- 
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jecting its application for authority to com- 
mence business. 

The law provides fully for liquidation for 
insolvent banks, the intent being to make 
such liquidation as expeditious and inex- 
pensive as possible. The cause for which 
the superintendent may take charge of a 
bank for the purpose of liquidation are un- 
changed. 

Provision is made for proper and safe vol- 
untary liquidation; also for consolidation of 
benks, both being subject to approval and 
supervision of the Superintendent of Banks. 

Banks are extended acceptance powers 
under certain restrictions. Investment by 
the different classes of banks cover many 
pages, and the intent of the new law is to 
provide an avenue for such investments 
which time and experience have proven to 
be satisfactory. The powers of commercial 
banks, savings banks and trust companies 
are more clearly defined and are broadened 
so as to include powers which properly be- 
long to the different classes of banks. 


ay 


‘*How I Mean to Divide My Property” 


By Jack BerNuarpt, 


Assistant to President Cotton Belt Savings and Trust Company, Pine Bluff, Ark 


N a recent issue of the “American 

Magazine,” a contributor writes en- 
tertainingly on the subject, “Shall I 
leave my money to my children?” The 
burden of the story is that within the 
immediate circle of the writer's ac- 
quaintance, young people have had their 
careers blighted by reason of their “‘ex- 
pectancy,” and he even goes so far as 
te intimate that it might be the best for 
all concerned if they should be “cut 
off” with the proverbial penny, and the 
estate left to charitable institutions. 

This trouble is age-old, and will 
probably continue as a trouble as long 
as the world lasts. The remedy, if 
there be one, lies in the early training 
and the home life of the child while 
it is yet a child. It is no different from 
any other species of human frailty, that 
is the natural evolution of relaxation on 
the part of fond parents towards “an 
only child” and all that sort of thing; 


the fact that the family grows from 
one to more children, makes but little 
difference to the average parent in their 
love for their children, and this love 
frequently begets relaxed effort in char- 
acter training. So then we can find no 
panacea just yet by which the average 
American boy or girl can be made to 
realize the wisdom of laying in early 
youth the foundation for those strong 
principles of character which will fit 
them to wisely administer the estate that 
they may in later years inherit; any 
more than the average boy or girl can 
realize, until long after their school and 
college days are past beyond recall that 
those were indeed the happiest days of 
their lives. 

In the modern trust company meth- 
ods, our friend the contributor to the 
“American,” may find, if not entirely, 
at least in part, a very wholesome meth- 
od of so disposing of his property that 
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his children will be taught thrift and 
economy, and perhaps ultimately fair 
business acumen. Some of the very 
best talent that this continent produces 
may be found within the offices of our 
modern trust companies, devoting the 
remainder of their lives to the service 
of their fellow man, along this very 
line of activity. They make a study, 
not alone to the cold business side of 
the trusts committed to their care, but 
to the physical, social and psychologic- 
ul conditions that surround the benefi- 
ciaries of such trusts. While the 
writer's experience and knowledge of 
such matters is somewhat limited, yet I 
know personally of several cases in 
which the ambition of a testator has 
been ultimately gratified by the excel- 
lence of service rendered by a trust of- 
ficer of one of our large corporations. 
i shall not attempt in the space of this 
article to go into details, nor to make 
comparisons ; but in an earnest endeavor 
to quell the disturbing elements now 
raging within the breast of the writer 
of the article I have referred to, I 
would urge him with all the force of 
which I am capable, to visit a few of 
the leading trust officers in his state, 
frankly and fairly discuss his problems 
with them, for I feel almost certain that 
they will not alone aid him in solving 
his difficulties, but make him a happier 
man than he has been in years. 


Ue 
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The Doughboy’s Dough 


ONCE upon a time there was a lad 

who went to France with the A. E. 
F. and he left a sweetheart behind. 
During the months overseas he saved 
his money with a happy anticipation of 
the pretty things it would buy for the 
little gray home in the west. Days and 
weeks dragged slowly, but one day he 
arrived at the demobilization camp and 
passed through the “mill” preliminary 
to receiving his discharge. The night 
before he dreamt happily of the furni- 


ture and rugs his three hundred dollars 
would buy. Arising the next morning 
he felt under the pillow for his money. 
It was gone. 

The occurrance is not a mere story, 
but really happened during the time 
that the Thirty-sixth Division was be- 
ing mustered out. It was not peculiar 
to that camp, but happened many times, 
in many camps, until the American Red 
Cross came to care for the money of 
the doughboy. 

In codperation with the American 
Bankers’ Association and the War De- 
partment, branch banks were opened in 
the demobilization camps in which men 
might make deposits to the bank in their 
home towns or wherever they desired. 
Many of the men had several months’ 
back pay coming, and the sum frequent- 
ly amounted to a couple of hundred 
dollars. 

Reports at Red Cross headquarters 
covering operations to July 4, showed 
a total amount of $1,132,077 deposited 
in these banks. Of the total of 131,681 
men passing through the camps 11,262 
made deposits of an average of $100.52. 

The banks are situated near the de- 
mobilization mill and presided over by 
a teller from a near-by bank. The Red 
Cross supplies clerical assistance or 
financial help when desired, and con- 
ducts a campaign of information and 
education. 

Duplicate deposit slips are made 
with every deposit and the depositor on 
his arrival home can present his deposit 
slip at the home bank and open an ac- 
count, or obtain cash immediately. 

Other assistance is given the dough- 
boy before he leaves Europe. Ex- 
changes have been opened at point of 
debarkation where the soldier may ex- 
change his foreign money for the coin 
of the realm: The exchange over here 
would force him to pay an amount 
which would count up to quite a sum. 

The Red Cross is nearly through with 
its war-work abroad, and is turning to 
a great programme of better health for 
America, which will be supported by 
a Third Roll Call, November 2 to 11, 
during which members will be asked to 
renew, and non-members to join. 
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Economic Conditions in France 





THE FOREIGN TRADE DURING THE FIRST 
FOUR MONTHS oF 1919 


CCORDING to recent statistics 
A published by the French Cus- 
tom House, the French foreign 
trade has considerably increased during 
the first four months of the current 
year. The total of imports amounted 
for the period named to 8,015,614,000 
francs against 6,393,503,000 francs in 
1918; that is, an increase of 1,622,111,- 
000 frances. On the other hand, the to- 
tal exports amounted to 1,352,633,000 
franes against 1,372,460,000 francs in 
1918 for the same period; that is, a 
decrease of 19,827,000 francs. The 
balance between exports and imports 
will not be restored as long as the pro- 
duction of industries is not increased. 
The territories invaded during the 
war show, however, a rapid recovery. 
Work has been resumed practically in 
all industrial plants. In the district of 
Lille almost all mechanical workshops 
are under normal conditions. The ma- 
jority of factories and repair shops in 
Tourcoing, Roubaix and Valenciennes 
have also reopened. 


NATIONAL CREDIT FOR WAR DAMAGES 


Mr. Klotz, the French Minister of 
Finances, has proposed a bill regarding 
the formation of a financial society 
which will bear the name “National 
Credit for Facilitating the Reparation 
of War Damages.” This institution, 
with a capital of one hundred million 
francs, will be established on a very 
broad basis. In fact, all French banks 
and industrial and commercial concerns 
have been requested to participate in its 
foundation. Its main function will be 
to effect on account of the state the pay- 
ment of indemnities prescribed by the 
bill concerning the reparation of war 
damages. Moreover, it will make to 
the small industrials and traders ad- 
vances with a maximum expiration of 
ten years and to the amount of 500 


million franes, of which four-fifths will 
be allotted to the invaded districts. 
These operations will be made by 
means of funds obtained through the 
issue in France or abroad of obligations 
guaranteed by the inscription in the 
budget of the state of the annuities cor- 
responding to their interest and amor- 
tizement. On the other hand, the 
Crédit National will be allowed to de- 
velop its operations also by issuing ob- 
ligations not guaranteed in the sense 
just described. It is believed that, 
thanks to the experience and financial 
standing of its founders, the new in- 
stitution will be able to avail itself 
largely of this last form of credit. 


BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS 


The general assembly of the stock- 
holders of the Banque de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas has taken place in Paris 
under the presidency of Mr. Griolet, the 
president of the council of administra- 
tion. The bank has given the largest 
possible help to the financial operations 
of the French state during the war. 
This cooperation has been extended also 
to the credits opened abroad for the 
financial arrangements with allied and 
neutral countries. The bank has taken 
an important part in the negotiations 
which led to the credit of 350 million 
pesetas arranged by a consortium of 
Spanish banks. 

The total balance of the bank for 
1918 amounts to 681,373,453 francs, 
which figure represents an augmentation 
of 61,563,128 francs in comparison with 
the balance of 1917. The dividends for 
the same period have been forty francs 
per share; that is, eight per cent., 
against thirty-five francs or seven per 
cent. in 1917. 

A NEW BANK 


The Comptoir. National d’Escompte 
de Paris and the Crédit Lyonnais have 
contributed in common to the formation 
of a new bank with a capital of 25 
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million francs. The bank bears the 
name “L’Union pour le Crédit 4 ]’In- 
dustrie Nationale.” The function of 
this financial institution will be to help 
the development of industrial, commer- 
cial and agricultural enterprises either 
by extending credits or by disposing of 
shares and obligations. Through its 
connection with the two greatest finan- 
cial institutions of France, the new bank 
will be able to achieve its work of pro- 
moting the business interests of the 
country. 

The president of the council of ad- 
ministration is Emile Bethenod, presi- 
dent of the Crédit Lyonnais, and the 
vice-president is Paul Boyer, president 
of the Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris. The members of the council 
of administration all belong to the staff 
of the two great institutions named. 


A NATIONAL LOTTERY 


A certain number of deputies have in- 
troduced a bill regarding the institu- 
tion of a national lottery of 30 billion 
francs by bonds of 20 francs with twen- 
ty per cent. of lots and with a monthly 
drawing for five years. Every drawing 
will comprise one hundred lots of 100,- 
000 francs, 200 lots of 50,000 francs, 
400 lots of 25,000 francs, 1,000 lots of 
10,000 francs, 2,000 lots of 5,000 
francs, 10,000 lots of 1,000 francs, 20,- 
000 lots of 500 francs, 40,000 lots of 
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250 francs, and 200,000 lots of 100 
francs. It is thus hoped that a large 
portion of the war burden will be liqui- 
dated in a way which does not directly 
affect the financial resources of the 
people at large. 


MEASURES AGAINST THE HIGH COST OF 
LIVING 


The following four measures have 
been taken against the high cost of liv- 
ing in France: (1) The system of depots 
for the retail selling of foodstuffs; (2) 
the opening of restaurants with meals 
at reasonable prices; (3) the distribu- 
tion and selling of war stocks at cost 
price through the medium of coépera- 
tive societies; (4) a service of repres- 
sion of all speculation regarding food 
and commodities of first necessity. 

Henry Roy, a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, has been appointed the 
Government commissary for the execu- 
tion of the measures. In taking the 
above measures against the high cost of 
living, the administration has had in 
view more the food and the articles of 
first necessity than the price of mer- 
chandise in general. The movement 
looking to a state control of production 
and consumption is, however, gaining 
ground not only on account of the high 
cost of living, but also on account of 
the depreciation of the French ex- 
change. 
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Economic Conditions in Italy 


ITALY S ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


HE financial situation of Italy con- 
tinues to be critical. Recent sta- 
tistics show that the debt of the coun- 
try was increased by almost nine billion 
lire since the signing of the armistice. 
The majority of Italian business men 
and economists think that the solution 
lies in the development of the country’s 
industry and commerce. In order to 
achieve this it is necessary to remove 
the restrictions on imports and exports. 
On the other hand, the Government 
shrinks from accepting this policy on 
the ground that an unrestricted trade 
under prevailing conditions would nec- 
essarily lead to an adverse balance of 
imports over exports. Such a situation 
would contribute to a further deprecia- 
tion in the Italian exchange, which has 
already reached an appalling stage. 
Before the war the adverse balance 


of Italy’s trade was about one billion 
lire. This deficit was, however, met by 
the gold received from tourists and 
Italian emigrants. These sources are 
now out of the question and will con- 
tinue to be so for some time to come. 

The government is inclined to intro- 
duce a system of state monopolies in or- 
der to solve the problem, but such a 
step is regarded as unwise by the ma- 
jority of industrial leaders. The gen- 
eral view prevailing in industrial and 
financial circles of the country is for 
the complete freedom of imports and 
exports. It is believed that under such 
conditions the trade balance will be re- 
stored much more quickly than under a 
continual state control. 

Italy’s finances are reflected in the 
following statement of facts made by 
the Minister of Finances recently. A 
deficit of 2 billion 750 million lire is 
foreseen for the period 1919-1920. The 
public debt has reached the figure of 77 
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billion, 768 million lire. of which 20,303 
million lire are made up of Treasury 
bonds. The foreign debt has increased 
from 13,851 million lire to 19,008 mil- 
lion lire. On the other hand, the de- 
posits in the saving postal banks have 
augmented from 3,200 million lire to 
4,050 million lire. In order to meet the 
deficit an extraordinary progressive tax 
on wealth is considered as probable in 
the near future. The average rate of 
the tax will be fifteen per cent. Small 
fortunes will be exempted from this tax: 


RESUMPTION OF TRADE WITH GERMANY 


The resumption of trade with Ger- 
many has been allowed in Italy since 
July 27. This measure has been taken 
chiefly for economic purposes and with- 
out any political consideration. In fact, 
in spite of the economic interchange 
between the two countries, the Italian 
Government has not lifted the seques- 
tration of the property belonging to 
Germans in Italy. The decision in this 
matter depends upon the Paris Confer- 
ence. 

In resuming trade relations with Ger- 
many, Italy expects to mitigate the situ- 
ation of her industries as regards raw 
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materials. The proximity of the coun- 
try and the commercial facilities exist- 
ing before the war have led to the 
conviction that the resumption of trade 
with that country is dictated by Italy’s 
economic interests. 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE REVENUE 


The revenue of the Italian custom 
houses during the year 1918-1919, end- 
ing June 30, shows an increase of 7 
million lire in comparison with the 
precedent period; that is to say, 614 
million lire against 607 million lire. In 
comparison with the estimate of the 
budget, which was 412 million lire, the 
revenue represents an excess of 202 mil- 
lion lire. The wheat imported has 
reached the amount of 1,808,000 tons 
against 1,345,000 tons during the pe- 
riod 1917-1918. 

The customs tariff of 1887 is the ba- 
sis of Italy’s custom taxes. The Gov- 
ernment has in view a radical modifica- 
tion of this tariff in order to meet the 
new conditions. The chief feature of 
the new tariff will be an augmentation 
of the rate of taxes on articles of lux- 
ury imported. 
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Economic Conditions in Belgium 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE BELGIAN 
RAILWAYS 


HE administration of the Belgian 

railways as a dependency of a 
department has proved to be inadequate. 
The Belgian Government has a pro- 
jected bill which confides the adminis- 
tration of the railways to an autonomous 
body, constituted under the form of a 
national management. Such a body will 
be a sort of a business concern of which 
the state will be the only stockholder. 
The management is entrusted to a coun- 
cil of administration under the direct 
responsibility of the Railroad Minister. 
The income of the railroads will be elim- 
inated from the budget, though it will 
flow into the treasury. The new sys- 
tem is very much like that of the Swiss 
railroad administration. 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE BELGIQUE 


The Banque Nationale de Belgique 
has resumed the publication of its 
weekly situation, interrupted by the war. 
In order to obtain an insight into the 
conditions of this financial institution it 
is well to compare its balance of July 
23, 1914, with that of June 19, 1919: 

ASSETS 
July 23, 1914 
Francs 
261,625,000 
Silver 69,074,000 
Foreign securities 136,777,000 
Belgian securities 517,105,000 
Advances on pub- 
lic funds 
Advances to the 
state 
Provincial bonds. 
Public funds..... 


June 19, 1919 
Francs 
265,785,000 
26,197,000 
34,209,000 
345,290,000 
58,000,000 84,398,000 
5,646,318,000 
480,000,000 
119,069,000 190,626,000 


1,061,660,000 
LIABILITIES 

July 23, 1914 
Francs 


June 19, 1919 
Francs 
Capital 

serves 
Notes in circula- 
tion 
Current accounts 
of the Treasury 
Private current 
accounts 
Miscellaneous 


and re- 
92,324,000 97,034,000 


976,399,000 4,699,757,000 


19,109,000 1,074,185,000 


67,194,000 
5,515,000 


1,194,076,000 
2,950,000 





1,160,541,000 7,068,002,000 


One sees that the Banque Nationale, 
in spite of the war, has managed not 
only to hold its gold reserve, but also 
to increase it by several millions. On 
the other hand, its silver reserve has di- 
minished by 43 million francs. This 
fact was due to the panic at the begin- 
ning of hostilities when many people 
came to exchange their notes, whose re- 
imbursement was made exclusively in 
silver pieces of five frances. The for- 
eign securities held- by the bank had 
also diminished during the war, a fact 
due to the international insecurity 
through which Belgium was passing. It 
is, however, hoped that this source of 
funds will again reach the pre-war 
amount, judging by the augmentation 
during the months of June and July. 

The Banque Nationale has been un- 
able to play an active réle in the 
financing of the Belgian State during 
the war because the Germans took hold 
of all its operations as soon as they 
occupied Brussels. Its financial help to 
the Belgian Government began since the 
signing of the armistice. As seen in 
the above table, the advances to the 
state amount to 5,646,318,000 francs. 
This amount was chiefly used to replace 
the circulation of the mark, imposed by 
the enemy during the invasion. The re- 
placement of the German marks ex- 
plains the abnormal amount of bank 
notes in circulation. The monetary in- 
flation is a little attenuated by the 
credit which the Belgian State actually 
possesses both at home and abroad. 
Finally, the unusual figure of private 
current accounts is the natural result 
of the present economic and financial 
conditions of the country, which are 
prevailing also in the majority of Eu- 
ropean countries. The excessive abun- 
dance of paper money, the enormous 
war benefits realized by some deposi- 
tors, and the stagnation of business with 
regard to the employment of capital, 
explain why the current accounts of 
the bank have augmented. On the 
whole, the situation of the Banque Na- 
tionale de Belgique is prosperous, and 
the bank is prepared to take an active 
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hand in the reconstruction work of the 
country. 
THE ECONOMIC POLICY OF BELGIUM 


The committee on economic affairs of 
the Belgian Chamber of Deputies has 
sent to the Government the following 
remarks concerning the economic policy 
which Belgium should follow in order 
to redress its economic conditions. Bel- 
gium will remain true to her pre-war 
policy of free interchange toward other 
nations. However, this policy cannot 
be observed toward the central powers 
as long as these have not restored and 
repaid the losses caused by the ruin of 
Belgian industries. There will be a 
double tariff, one for all the allied and 
friendly countries, another for the cen- 
tral powers. The taxes on foodstuffs 
and raw material will be suppressed. A 
permanent commission made up of rep- 
resentatives of Parliament, commerce, 
industry and agriculture will supervise 
all questions pertaining to foreign trade 
and the regulations of the custom house. 
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Expansion of the Business of 
London Banks 


HE “Monthly Review,’ published 

by the London Joint City and Mid- 
land Bank, says that there has been a 
further considerable expansion in the 
resources of the banks of London dur- 
ing the half-year ended June 30. This 
is shown in the compilation of the prin- 
cipal figures of the five largest members 
of the London Bankers’ Clearing House, 
the deposits of which represent about 
two-thirds of the total deposits of the 
banks of the United Kingdom, exclud- 
ing the Bank of England. The figures 
presented indicate the position just be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, on De- 
cember 31, 1918, and on June 30 last. 
During the past half-year the deposits 
of the five great banks have expanded 
by almost 200 millions to just over 1,500 
millions pounds sterling. Five years 
ago the deposits of these -banks as now 
constituted amounted to 639 millions, 
so that in the interval the addition has 
been 865 millions, or an increase of 
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135 per cent. This large increase has 
been due in the main to the creation of 
credit, resulting from direct and indi- 
rect investment by the banks in Govern- 
ment securities. Only a relatively small 
amount of the addition is attributable to 
the exclusion from the pre-war tatals 
of the figures of certain provincial if- 
stitutions which have since been amal- 
gamated with the London banks. 

The combined expansion of 865 mil- 
lions in deposits is reflected on the 
other side of the accounts by an increase 
of 184 millions in cash, 212 millions 
in money at call and at short notice, 
172 millions in investments, and 309 
millions in bills and advances. Com- 
pared with the position at the end of 
December, 1918, an increase of 71 mil- 
lions is recorded in the holding of money 
at call and short notice, and of only 19 
millions in bills and advances. This 
arises in large measure from the tem- 
porary suspension of Treasury bill sales 
at the end of May. 
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* Banco Atlantida 
La Ceiba, Tegucigalpa, 
San Pedro Sula, Puerto Cortez 





Tu New Orleans branch believes 
that, with the cooperation of the New 
Orleans and middle west bankers, it 
can be of distinct aid in promoting the 
foreign trade interests of the Mississippi 
Valley. It operates solely as a foreign 
trade bank and does not accept deposits. 
Its aim is to supplement the facilities 
already provided by local banks. 
* * * 
A folder describing our facil- 
ities will be sent upon request. 
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Market and Fulton 
81-83 Fulton St. 
New York 
Eighth Street 


Broadway & &th St. 
New York 







Capital $3,000,000 


Foreign Exchange Department 


Letters of Credit Negotiated 





OFFICES 


Aetna 
92 West Broadway 
New York 
Long Island City 


Bridge Plaza 
Long Island City 


Arrangements can be made for the importation of 
merchandise through the use of dollar acceptances 


Surplus $1,000,000 


Flatbush 


839 Flatbush Ave. 
Brooklyn 
New Utrecht 


New Utrecht Ave. & 54thSt. 
Brooklyn 









Sherman 


Fifth Ave. & 32nd St. 
New York 


Irving 















Trust Company 


Frederic G. Lee, President 


Woolworth Building, New York 


Brooklyn 


350 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn 














The Solvency 


HAT the present resources and 

producing power of the four 

principal European Allies are 
ample to enable them not only to meet 
all war obligations, but regain their 
normal position in the world’s business 
as well, is brought forth in the illus- 
trated booklet, ‘““The Solvency of the 
Allies,” a comprehensive survey of Eu- 
ropean financial conditions published by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. The booklet presents an impar- 
tial analysis of the war debts—internal 
and external—of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and Italy: an especially vital 
subject in this country, since our own 
Government is the largest creditor of 
the Allies. In the introduction, the 
booklet says in part: 























The larger portion of the war debt of 
the Allies is internal. The ability to meet 
an internal debt is purely a fiscal problem, 
because there are no additions or subtrac- 
tions to the national wealth and the pay- 








of the Allies 


ment of interest on the debt implies the 
taxation of the people as a whole, inter- 
est being paid to present holders of the 
bonds, which effects only a partial redistri- 
bution of the national wealth. 

The problem of meeting external debts is 
of vital significance to the national wealth 
of the country. It means the actual ship- 
ping out of products, and does not add to 
the wealth of the country. However, during 
the period of war finance, the creation of 
an external debt is of material benefit, be- 
cause it increases the power of a warring 
nation to obtain supplies of materials pro- 
duced by other peoples, thereby adding to 
its war-making power. This is a burden 
rightly to be borne by future generations. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Great Britain’s expenditures growing 
directly and indirectly out of the war 
greatly exceed those of any other Allied 
nation. Eighty-two per cent. of the 
debt thus accumulated is internal, and 
involves no transfer of wealth to other 
countries. Of the external debt the 
booklet says: 









WE assist manufacturers and 

merchants in financing their 
exports and imports. Our 
officers will be glad to confer 
with you. 


BRANCHES 


Havana, Cuba Panama City, Panama 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Cristobal, Canal Zone 
Brussels, Belgium Cali, Colombia 

Port au Prince, Haiti Harbin, Manchuria 





Imports and exports financed, drafts and letters of 
credit issued, bills of exchange negotiated and 
collected, acceptances given against shipments of 
merchandise, or any other foreign banking busi- 
ness transacted. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
BANKING CORPORATION 


53 Broadway, New York 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Chairman of the Board 
ARCHIBALD KAINS, President 
HAYDEN B. HARRIS, Vice-President E. FLEICHMANN, Vice-President 
A. G. FLETCHER, Vice-President C. A. MACKENZIE, Secy.-Treas. 








PARK-UNION 
FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 
56 Wall Street, New York 


Paid Up Capital and Surplus, 


$2,250,000 


ITH OUR OWN BRANCH OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, 
Yokohama and Shanghai, and direct connections in the Dutch East Indies and 
Central and South America, we are in a position to extend to exporters and importers 
exceptional facilities for the transaction and extension of their foreign business. 
Shipments financed, acceptances given, letters of credit and bills of exchange issued. 
Our officers will be glad to advise with anyone interested in foreign trade 


DIRECTORS 


Richard Delafield 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Gilbert G. Thorne 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
R. H. Williams 

E. C. Hoyt 
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Sir. Wm. Price 
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Stanley E. Elkin 
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F. L. Appleby 

T. Fred Aspaen 


Charles A. Holder 
OFFICERS 


Charles A. Holder, President 


T. Fred Aspden, Vice-President 
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The interest and amortization of the other 
eighteen per cent. of the debt, which is 
owed abroad, will amount to approximately 
$360,000,000. As an offset, the interest due 
Great Britain on advances made to Allies 
and Dominions amounts approximately to 
1.3 times the total interest on the external 
debt. Payments, in the main, will have to 
be made in the form of commodities or 
service, which, in international trade ac- 
counts, contribute to the credit or export 
side of the ledger. To what extent Eng- 
land’s export trade will be stimulated by 
this situation is problematic. For many 
years the United Kingdom has imported 
more goods than it has exported, but this 
so-called unfavorable balance of trade has 
been offset by international payments which 
do not enter into the reports of foreign 
trade. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Chief among these counter-balancing items 
in the case of Britain have been the re- 
turns from investments abroad and the re- 
ceipts of British owned ocean-carriers. 

It is estimated that British foreign in- 
vestments before the war amounted to $19,- 
464,000,000, and that they now approximate 
$14,500,000,000. Broadly speaking, then, the 
returns from foreign investment that may 
be relied upon in balancing the interna- 


tional account have been reduced by about 
one-fourth during the war. Nevertheless, 
the remaining foreign investments exceed the 
external debt by about $8,000,000,000 and 
the yield from these investments at normal 
rates would not only pay the interest on 
that debt but also leave a large margin to 
England’s credit. 


As an offset to England’s loss of man- 
power in the war, the booklet cites the 
manifold improvements in the industrial 
organization of the country during the 
war, particularly in the manufacturing 
industry, where old-fashioned machin- 
ery and ideas have been replaced by 
fool-proof tools capable of manipulation 
by unskilled labor. Standardization of 
products and processes has also made 
the loss of man-power in industry less 
keenly felt. On this point it is said: 

Much depends upon the spirit and temper 
of a people. Their record of achievements 
in industry and finance has amply demon- 
strated the capacity of the English for do- 
ing big things in a big way, and for meet- 
ing emergencies with the requisite energy 
and ability. In view of the advantages 
accruing from a century of progress in 
the realms of industry and finance, it may 
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be expected that Great Britain will again 
recover from the effects of war no less 
quickly than it did a century ago. 


FRANCE 


France, though heavily burdened by the 
internal debt contracted during the war, 
will be able to carry her external debt with 
no great difficulty, it is predicted. Of the 
total] debt, about $5,785,000,000 is external. 
As offsets to the external debt, there are 
French investments abroad estimated at 
$8,100,000,000. The peace budget of France 
will require approximately 16,000,000,000 or 
17,000,000,000 frances, which is three times 
the budget of 1914. The service of the debt, 
which it is estimated will be 200,000,000,000 
francs in 1920, is placed at 10,000,000,000 
francs. 

France recovered rapidly after the over- 
whelming defeat and loss of important ter- 
ritory in 1870. Now, heartened by victory 
ind with productive equipment enlarged, it 
inay be expected that recovery in the pres- 
ent period of reconstruction will be no less 
phenomenal than in the earlier period. The 
fundamental economic situation appears to 
‘be on a sound basis. With some outside 
‘ssistance in the form of capital and labor, 
there may be built up a great industrial na- 
tion—the New France, sharing in the ex- 
sanding world trade on a scale commensur- 

4 


ate with the country’s resources and ad- 
vantageous location. 


BELGIUM 


Belgium’s case is unique in that the coun- 
try was almost completely overrun by the 
enemy, although the sudden invasion hin- 
dered mobilization to such an extent that 
the depletion of man-power was less, pro- 
portionately, than that experienced by any 
other belligerent nation. 

The proved industrial capacity and de- 
pendable character of the masses of the 
Belgian workers are the nation’s best assets 
in the present emergency. The record of the 
nation’s achievements in the past and its 
quiet and confident grappling with present 
difficulties are the surest guarantee that Bel- 
gium can and will conquer in peace as she 
did in war. 

ITALY 


The definite completion of Italian unity 
as a result of the recent war affords Italy 
the first opportunity to use the country’s 
economic resources freely in the creation of 
a modern industrial system. This achieve- 
ment has been made at great cost to the 
Italian people, of course. While the na- 
tional debt has been greatly increased, at 
the same time the country’s economic power 
has been enhanced. 

The debt of Italy on March 31, 1919, in- 
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Developing Commerce 


With the British Colonies 


The African British Crown Provinces are potentially the richest 
colonial possessions of Great Britain. Large exporters of natural 
products, they import manutactured articles in practically every 
known character of goods. Imports into Nigeria alone during the 
past year in nine important articles of commerce totalled more than 
$15,000,000, divided as follows: 


ESSN TTT Pee Ore $7,500,000 
EN 5a on nataaien neck canan sanee 1,753,009 
BE Sane Pike eeeeoe aaa 1,530,000 
NE NERS REESE Fy cP eC enn ig, Se an ee UIE 1,500,030 
ei Rr 0G eer yates. aly aie diia akon ne 530,000 
ee cate piesa 1,000,000 
ona ads ie A dv acerg Gretta OO 350,000 
i i . ... . vaiccaveeesecedeceve.s 160,000 
a has cach nsaai'ele eter ca boars NEB Os 1,250,000 
Exports in four leading commodities were divided as follows: 
eth tie ee, $5,009,000 
ret eer per eee 5,000,000 
I rr ss ss a cdi mace eee ee nakolee 4,000,000 
aos sss die aed ada eel aba 3,500,000 


American merchants and manufacturers will find in British West 
and North Africa rich markets capable of wonderful development. 
To all desiring to enter them the bank of British West Africa extends 
its fullest facilities for co-operation and service in developing trade 
with that territory. 


BRANCHES: 
Egypt Sierra Leone Togoland 
Morocco Liberia Nigeria 
Canary Islands French Ivory Coast Fernando Po 
Gambia Gold Coast and Ashanti 


Our New York Agents will be glad to provide information on trade 
to these colonies. 


Bank of British West Africa 


Limited 
New York Office—100 Beaver Street. 
Head Office, London R. R. Appleby, N. Y. Agent 
Subscribed Capital $10,000,000 
Paid Up $4,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,000,000 
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New York and London Agencies and the branches of the 
Park Union Foreign Banking Corporation in the Far East, 
direct access is afforded its 375 branches in Canada to the 
markets of the Northern Hemisphere. 

This world wide service is always at the disposal of Ameri- 
can bankers handling Canadian business. They will find the 
New York Agency of the Union Bank of Canada equipped 
to facilitate business with all parts of the Dominion. 


A List of Our Branches on Request 


Union Bank of Canada 


Union Service Girdles the World 


From Shanghai, the commercial heart of China, to London, 
the marketplace of the world, stretch the ramifications of 
the service of the Union Bank of Canada. 













Through its 





Head Office 
Winnipeg, Can. 





New York Agency, 49 Wall St. 


W. J. Dawson, F. L. Appleby, W. M. Forrest, 
Agents 





Capital & Surplus 
$9,786,522 











cluding paper money, was $13,079,918,807, 
of which about three-fourths was internal. 
The external debt, amounting to $3,330,141,- 
784, consisted entirely of credits extended 
during the war by the United States Gov- 
ernmentand the Allies. The pre-wardebt was 


approximately $2,631,748,000. ‘The annual 
interest on the entire debt as of March 31, 
1919, is approximately $577,234,230. 

Italy is well situated to serve as the prin- 
cipal entre-pot between the Far East and 
Central and Southern Europe. _ Italians 
with their historic legacy of maritime su- 
premacy and their proved initiative will 
not fail to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to develop Italian industry and com- 
merce. 


SUMMARY 


Stupendous as are Eurore’s financial bur- 
dens, titanic as are its economic tasks, one 
of its paramount problems is essentially 
psychological. In order to recover rapidly 
from the effects of the war, Europe needs, 
quite as urgently as it requires machinery 
and raw materials, a revival. of industrial 
will-power. We should remember that, in 
the final analysis, the products of the mines, 
fields, and factories won the war and thai 
they alone can win the greater victory of 





peace. It is for the purpose of enabling 
Europe to obtain quantities of these vital 
products and to regain her industrial will- 
power that we must do our full duty in 
the present world crisis. 

The United States is abundantly equipped 
to perform its proper function in the peace 
era. This country produces twenty per cent. 
of the world’s supply of gold; twenty-five 
per cent. of the world’s supply of wheat; 
forty per cent. of the world’s iron and 
steel; forty per cent. of the world’s sil- 
ver; fifty per cent. of the world’s zinc; 
fifty-two per cent. of the world’s aluminum; 
sixty per cent. of the world’s cotton; sixty- 
six per cent. of the world’s supply of oil, 
and seventy-five per cent. of the world’s 
corn. This country refines eighty per cent. 
of the world’s copper, and operates forty 
per cent. of the world’s railroads. 

But most valuable of all, the stimulus 
which the dire necessities of war supplied 
to American inventiveness, resourcefulness, 
productiveness, courage, and spirit of ad- 
venture, constitutes a national asset which 
not only transcends the bounds of material 
computation but challenges the boldest 
imagination. In brief, American genius, 
efficiency, and common sense must aid our 
gallant Allies in achieving the still greater 
victory of peace, 
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The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 


Limited 
Nominal Capital , 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 


Subscribed Capital 


Reserves. ‘ n 


or as desired. Favorable terms. 


TOMO 


Fa 


Surplus over Liabilities 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 


STHNUILIUUNIOOUNIOOUUQ0000000 0000000000000 00NEOUEUOGOOOUEAAEUOE AAAS 


Head Office 
17 York St., Manchester. Eng. 
Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 
and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also WEesT YORKSHIRE; including 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 


Bury, ROCHDALE, STOCKPORT, HALI- 
Fax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
——-€ 
3,750,000 

3,750,000 
7,500,000 
2,825,000 


- _10,325,000 


Collections promptly 
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Tribute to Sir Edward Holden 


LTHOUGH Tue Bankers Maga- 

zINE has already made mention of 
the death of Sir Edward Holden, it 
finds a more extended account of his 
banking services in the “Monthly Re- 
view,” of September 1, published by 
the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, and this is reproduced below: 


T is with profound sorrow that we have 
to chronicle the great loss which the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank 
and those connected with its administra- 

tion have sustained by the death of Sir Ed- 
ward H. Holden, Bart., for some years past 
its chairman and managing director. The 
deeply deplored event took place suddenly in 
Scotland on July 23, in his 72d year. It is 
not this bank alone that has suffered an im- 
measurable loss. The world of finance in 
the widest meaning of the phrase has lost a 
sagacious authority; the government have 
lost a prudent counsellor; and the commer- 
cial community is very much the poorer by 
the loss of an expert preéminent in his ex- 
perience of everything connected with the 
financing of trade. Those who are left to 
carry on the work which he so successfully 
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initiated and developed can never forget 
that Sir Edward’s foresight and compre- 
hensive grasp of essentials were the chief 
instruments in transforming a small provin- 
cial bank into the leading joint-stock bank 
of the world. ‘This fact is in itself some 
measure of the greatness of the personality 
that has ceased to direct us, and it is but 
natural that in the closing years of his full 
life the man who did so much to revolution- 
ize modern banking by vastly enlarging its 
scope and influence should have been a great 
figure in international finance. 

Although the leading circumstances in Sir 
Edward’s life have already been set forth 
by the press of this and other countries, it 
seems fitting that they should be recounted 
in this “Review.” Born May 11, 1848, at 
Tottington (now in the Heywood Division 
of), Lancashire, he spent most of his youth 
and early manhood in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Summerseat, in the little cemetery 
of which his mortal remains were laid to 
rest last month. In the day school of that 
village he received his early education, both 
as scholar and pupil teacher, and it was 
there, too, that he became acquainted with 
the lady who was afterwards his wife. In 
1867 some friendly influence obtained for 
him a junior clerkship in the Manchester 
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and County Bank, and from this unobtrusive 
beginning on the lowest rung of the ladder 
he rose without favor and by his own sheer 
merit. During the fourteen years which he 
spent in the service of that bank, he was 
always striving for self-improvement. He 
joined the night classes at Owen’s College, 
and made a diligent study of political econ- 
omy, logic, and law, as well as of the prin- 
ciples of banking as then understood, and 
thus equipped himself with theoretical 
knowledge which he afterwards applied to 
practical experience. 

In 1881 Sir Edward migrated to Birming- 
ham, where he obtained an appointment as 
accountant of the Birmingham and Midland 
Bank. This institution, established in 1836, 
was the nucleus of the present London Joint 
City and Midland Bank. At the time of his 
appointment it was a relatively small con- 
cern with three branch offices, a paid-up 
capital of £300,000, and deposits of $2,048,- 
000. Here Sir Edward’s rise was almost 
phenomenally rapid. The new accountant 
displayed such valuable qualities that he be- 
came successively secretary, assistant man- 
ager, assistant general manager, joint gen- 
eral manager and general manager. And 
even these steps, important though they 
were, were but approaches to the higher and 
a‘nost autocratic dual position of chairman 
wit managing director which he had occu- 
} -d for some years prior to his death. 


The Birmingham and Midland, before he 
joined it, had acquired three small banks, 
and it was not until Sir Edward (then Mr.) 
Holden had become familiar with his new 
surroundings that the bank’s policy of ex- 
pansion received its first important impetus. 
He began by opening new branches, and, 
having given his directors tangible proof of 
the soundness of his judgment, prevailed 
upon them in 1889 to reject an offer of amal- 
gamation from another bank and to allow 
him to buy his first bank. The venture was 
a success and thereafter the tide of amal- 
gamation flowed swiftly. For the first few 
years he confined his attention to little 
banks, the principal absorption being that 
of the Central Bank of London in 1891, 
when the name was changed to the London 
and Midland, but the success of his policy 
emboldened him, and in 1898 he took over 
the City Bank, a comparatively large Lon- 
don institution. This amalgamation involved 
a further change in the name of the bank to 
the London City and Midland, by which it 
was known until last autumn, when the 
London Joint Stock Bank was taken over 
and the present title was adopted. Particu- 
lars of the amalgamations for which Sir 
Edward was responsible are given on a later 
page, where we also show the position of 
the bank when he entered it in 1881 and at 
the end of the last half-year. 

It would be misleading to lay stress only 
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upon the great expansion of the bank’s busi- 
ness thit has resulted from amalgamation. 
It was Sir Edward's policy, more especially 
after he became managing director in 1898 
and chairman in 1908, to originate and carry 
out extensions and improvements of all kinds 
with a view to enabling this bank to be in 
the forefront of banking competition. He 
was the first British banker to establish a 
foreign exchange department, to open 
branches on a wide scale throughout the 
country; and to enter the banking fields of 
Ireland and Scotland, and was among the 
first to open special departments for dealing 
in stock and share transactions, shipping, 
and with trusts and wills, to mention only 
a few of his improvements. That he was 
successful in these directions is evident from 
the results achieved, and the fact that other 
institutions have imitated h’s policy is proof, 
if any were needed, of its practical utility. 
Throughout his later years, during which 
time the banks of the country were increas- 
ing in size and in power, he was a great 
believer in free competition and always set 
his face resolutely against anyth'ng in the 
nature of a “ring,” or against anything which 
might deprive the public of facilities to 
which they were legitimately entitled. In 
addition to his exceptional powers of organi- 
zation and concentration he possessed the 
still more exceptional gift of imagination, 
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that great gift without which signal tri- 
umph can hardly be achieved in any busi- 
ness. His distinguished career shows that 
he had great ideas; that his mind was ever 
alert to the possibilities of accelerated 
growth; and that his application of the one 
and encouragement of the other were based 
upon the soundest principles of commercial 
prudence. In a word, his enterprise though 
bold and ambitious was regulated by a fine 
sense of proportion and a total absence of 
anything in the nature of adventure. It 
was imagination harnessed to sound judg- 
ment. When to the qualities enumerated 
are added those of strength and nobility of 
character, the sum total is a convincing ex- 
planation of Sir Edward's power. 

His public speeches were prepared with 
a thoroughness which characterized all his 
work and covered a wide range of financial 
and economic subjects. For some years 
before the war he strongly advocated the 
necessity for increasing gold reserves, and 
pleaded for the adoption of a currency sys- 
tem more responsive to the requirements of 
the country. His views did not invariably 
pass unchallenged, but that there was al- 
ways a large public anxious to know what 
he had to say and to give h'm a respectful 
and generally an appreciative hearing is 
evident from the demand for these speeches 
of which nearly one hundred thousand copies 
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were circulated in pamphlet form each year. 

The Government was glad to secure the 
benefit of his knowledge and services, more 
particularly in 1914, when the sudden out- 
break of war threatened us with a financial 
crisis. ‘The assistance he then gave, directly 
and indirectly, was of the greatest value and 
helped very considerably in the solution of 
the problems confronting the country. 
Again, in the autumn of 1915 Sir Edward 
visited the United States as a member of 
the Anglo-French Commission to discuss 
with the American authorities the question 
of stabilizing the exchinges and the nego- 
tiation of a joint loan for England and 
France. The visit of the Commission was 
a success, and an improvement in the ex- 
changes, resulting from the placing of a loan 
for 500 million dollars, preceded the peg- 
ging of sterling at the rate of 4.761%. This 
lom was the only one issued in America 
without the deposit of collateral security 
before the United States entered the war. 
Th’'s distinctive feature and the success of 
the issue have frequently been attributed to 
the efforts of Sir Edward, who was able to 
induce his wide circle of American banking 
friends to rally to the support of the loan. 
Throughout the war he was in touch with 
the Treasury on matters of national finance, 
and materially assisted each successive 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the issue 
of the various loans. His advice, in brief, 
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was sought on all important financial and 
economic problems both at home and abroad. 

In 1906 Sir Edward became the Liberal 
representative in Parliament of the Heywood 
Division of Lancashire which, as already 
stated, included the home of his boyhood. 
He gave a good deal of time to committee 
work, more particularly in connection with 
finance, but the heavy labors involved in 
the control of the bank influenced his re- 
tirement from the House of Commons in 
1910. In his own interests and in those of 
the bank Sir Edward was wise to abandon 
Parliamentary life, and to concentrate his 
energies upon the institution which was al- 
ways h’s prime consideration, and wh'ch 
he regarded as his life’s work. In 1909 the 
honor of a baronetcy was bestowed upon him 
in recognition of his eminence as a banker 
and his valued help and advice to the Gov- 
ernment of the day, but further honors he 
firmly refused. 

Th's sketch would be incomplete if it 
omitted to mention one of Sir Edward’s 
qualities wh'ch perhaps, is not always asso- 
ciated with the successful man of business. 
A bank manager, if he is to do justice to 
his bank, must often repress his personal 
feelings. This necessity may lead to the 
unfair inference that he hs no feelings. 
Anyone who ever thought this of Sir Ed- 
ward Holden made a colossal mistake. In 
the very essence of his nature he was a 
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tender-hearted man, and, outside the re- 
strictions imposed by his responsibility to 
others, was more amenable than most men 
to an appeal for charity or to a plea for 
forbearance. With the numberless private 
exercises of such good nature we have no 
concern, but there are public, or at least 
semi-public, actions to which reference may 
suitably be made. As a Lancashire man 
he was instrumental in founding in July, 
1917, a society for ministering to the needs 
of wounded Lancastrians in London hospi- 
tals. Large sums of money were collected, 
to which he himself made generous contri- 
butions, and these were applied to the pur- 
chase of comforts for the wounded soldiers 
from his old county. So successful was the 
work that Sir Edward was solicited to 
found a similar Society for wounded War- 
wickshire lads in London, and this he did 
with equally satisfactory results. He also 
acted as Hon. Treasurer of the Chevrons 
Club, and recently started an employment 
bureau for finding work for non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. 

One more example of his beneficent activ- 
ity may be cited. In 1911 it was found that 
the constitution of the Yorkshire Penny 
Bank was in need of revision. Sir Edward 
took up the matter with other important 
banks, devised a scheme of reconstitution, 
and from that time until his death personal- 
ly directed the policy of the newly-formed 
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institution with conspicuous success. ‘To- 
day the Yorkshire Penny Bank has over 
900,000 accounts aggregating £26,000,000, 
and no bank in the country is in a sounder 
or more liquid condition. 

Sir Edward, in these voluntary ministra- 
tions to the needs of others as well as in 
countless acts of kindness to those with 
whom he was in daily contact, showed that 
the inflexible man of business had a very 
human side. He was an illustrious example 
of what can be done by perseverance and 
integrity in achieving a great position. His 
name as that of a great financier will be 
honored and remembered for years to come, 
but it is as the loyal friend of those who 
had the privilege of serving him that he will 
be held in affectionate remembrance in the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank. 
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Africa, Limited, ‘““Lloyds Bank Month- 
ly Financial Report” says: 


We announced last month that a further 
extension of the activities of Lloyds Bank 
Limited had — owing to the acquisi- 
tion of shares in the National Bank of New 
Zealand Limited and the Bank of British 
West Africa Limited. Thereby Lloyds 
Bank becomes a partner in two important 
businesses working in different parts of the 
world and is thus able to add very consid- 


erably to existing facilities for the conduct 
of international trade. Indirectly, further 


facilities will be afforded its customers in 
another part of the world as a company 
has been formed by Lloyds Bank and two 
other banks in conjunction with the British 
Trade Corporation, under the title of the 
South Russian Banking Agency, for the 
purpose of providing banking facilities and 
of fostering trade relations between South- 
ern Russia and this country. Four direc- 
tors have been appointed—one by each of 
the founding institutions. 

The National Bank of New Zealand, Lim- 
ited, is incorporated in England under the 
Companies Act and in New 
Special Act of the General Assembly. It 
was formed in 1872 with a paid-up capital 
of £350,000. At the present time the au- 
thorized capital is £3,000,000 in 400,000 
shares of £7 10s. each. On March S3ist 
last 300,000 shares had been issued and 
{2 10s. per share paid up, so that the paid- 
up capital was £750,000. The reserve fund 
was £730,000, but an addition of £20,000 
from profits brought up the total to a 
sum equal to the paid-up capital. The 
Bank has a note issue, the circulation being 
£1,177,271. The deposits exceed £6,600,000. 

For each year since 1911 the bank has 
paid a dividend of twelve per cent. and a 
bonus of one per cent. The head office is 
at 17 Moorgate street, London, while the 
hief office in New Zealand is at Welling- 
ion. There are forty-three branches and 
ighteen agencies in all in New Zealand. 
he balance of the capital has now been 


Zealand by ° 


issued and Lloyds Bank has subscribed for 
50,000 of the 100,000 new shares. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Lim- 
ited, is a comparatively new concern, which 
commenced business in 1894 It is the 
banker of the Government of Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, and Nigeria. 
The authorized capital .is £2,000,000, in 200,- 
000 shares of £10 each, of which, at March 
31 last, 145,000 shares had been issued and 
£1 per share called up, making the paid-up 
capital £580,000. The remaining 55,000 
shares have since been issued, and Lloyds 
Bank has subscribed for 22,500 of the new 
shares in addition to a further 15,000 shares 
acquired by private treaty. It thus holds 
37,500 shares out of a total of 200,000 shares 
now issued. The reserve fund amounts to 
£250,000, while the deposits are rapidly 
approaching £7,000,000. 

For the past twelve months the dividend 
was nine per cent. as compared with eight 
per cent. for each of the two previous years 
and six and one-half per cent. for the year 
to March 31, 1915. The head office is at 17 
and 18 Leadenhall street, London. Other 
offices are at Liverpool, Manchester, and 
New York. There are six branches in 
Morocco, one in Egypt, one in the Canary 
Islands, one in Gambia, two in Sierra 
Leone, one in Liberia, one in Togoland, ten 
in the Gold Coast and Ashanti, fifteen in 
Nigeria and one in Fernando Po. In addi- 
tion there are twenty-four agencies. 


& 


Appointed Assistant Secretary 
of Italian Discount and 
Trust Company 


UGH F. DONNELLY, credit 
manager of the Italian Discount 


and Trust Company, New York, has 
been appointed assistant secretary of 
that company. 
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A French-American Union 


rector of the Comptoir National 

d’Escompte de Paris, has been in 
the United States recently, with the 
French Financial Mission attending the 
Atlantic City trade conference and in 
connection with the French-American 
Banking Corporation, recently organ- 
ized, fifty per cent. of the stock of 
which is owned by his bank, twenty-five 
per cent. by the First National Bank of 


M AURICE LEWANDOWSKI, di- 





MAURICE LEWANDOWSKI 


Managing Director Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris 
A distinguished European banker who eombines 
with a wile experience iu foreign tinancial affairs a 
thorough understanding of \merica and complete sym- 
pathy with our ideals and instiiutions. 


Boston and twenty-five by the National 
Bank of Commerce of New York. 
While visiting Boston, M. Lewan- 
dowski was entertained at a luncheon 
given by President Wing of the First 
National and attended by prominent 
Boston bankers. In his address at this 
luncheon M. Lewandowski said: 


It is the first time that French and Ameri- 
can banks have allied themselves to walk 
together in foreign business. In the future 
we hope that the relations thus established, 
working through our branches in the Far 
East and other parts of the world, and 
through the fields covered by these two 
great American banks, will enable us to 
extend these banking facilities to a far 
greater volume. 

The Comptoir has not discovered America 
just recently. Among all the french banks, 
we were the first to direct our activities and 
our attention to the United States, and in 
the past forty years we have always taken 
a lively interest in your country’s prosperity 
and progress. As early as 1877 the Comp- 
toir started opening branches in the United 
States. Later on, in 1903, this policy was 
modified and a general representative was 
permanently established in New York for 
the purpose of maintaining a close contact 
with American banks and American affairs, 
Today, in order to prepare for new needs 
and new conditions, and in order to assure 
a larger degree of codperation, we have a 
still more perfect instrument in the form of 
the French American Banking Corporation. 

France put forward a great war army. 
But she has a still greater and more power- 
ful army to fight the battles of peace, and 
that is her army of money-savers. ‘The in- 
dustrial and frugal habits of the French 
people are exemplified by the savings bank 
deposits, which for a population of say, 
37,000,000 people, show 15,000,000 bank 
books, representing 5,000,000,000 francs and 
by holdings of securities estimated before 
the war at 115,000,000,000, including 40,- 
000,000,090 in foreign securities, among 
which about 12,000,000,000 were Russian. 

That this power and the will to save have 
not been diminished by the war is proved 
by the war loans which were issued to the 
extent of 53,000,00v,000 in Perpetual tie: tes 
besides temporary Treasury Certificates av- 
eraging about 39,000,000,000 francs. The 
last issue of Rentes had more than 7,000,000 
subscribers, 

Another element of strength, where 
France excels by far, is the great subdivi- 
sion of real property. France has 12,000,000 
householders, of whom 9,000,000 live in their 
own homes, paying rent to nobody. 

These householders and their families are 
the majority of the workers of France, and 
they will not listen to Utopian theories as 
long as they own a foot of ground, a bank 
book, or a few bonds. The France which 
works is also the France which possesses, 
and therein lies our guarantee against social 
revolutions, as well as our guarantee for 
our financial recovery. 

French finances naturally are affected 
just now by the loss of one-qurter of its 
revenues, owing to the destruction in the 
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northern and eastern sections. France, how- 
ever, has ample resources to raise the nec- 
essary taxes and pay her way. 

France has passed through many crises, 
and never failed to meet her engagements. 
Her balance of trade, upset for the time 
being on account of exceptional war re- 
quirements, is bound to come back, for the 
French people have not only that wonder- 
ful gift of saving, but that still more won- 
derful gift of appreciating that putting their 
savings to work for the development of the 
world at large, in the form of foreign in- 
vestments, is like throwing bread upon the 
waters. They will continue doing so, as 
soon as the initial stages of the reconstruc- 
tion at home have been passed. France 
tody is merely in the position of an old- 
established business house of the highest 
reputation, having ample resources, but be- 
ing temporarily inconvenienced through cir- 
cumstances not of its making. Her experi- 
ence and inherent economic strength will 
enable her to overcome all obstacles in due 
course, but there is an unusual opportunity 
for a clear-eyed friend to become a full- 
fledged partner at once. Such opportuni- 
ties come but once in a lifetime. Since my 
arrival in America I have many times been 
asked the question, “What do you think ot 
the exchange problem and more particularly 
French exchange?” To my mind it is like 
this: 

For many years during and after the 
Civil War. your American dollar was very 
much depreciated, and the gold dollar went 
to a heavy premium. Supposing the farm- 
ers raising wheat, cattle, ete., had wanted 
to sell only for actual gold dollars, they 
could not have sold much, as there was not 
sufficient gold available. The consumer 
would have had to tighten his belt, and to 
get along the best he could with what he 
could purchase elsewhere. But the farmers 
accepted the depreciated paper dollars and 
put them to productive uses, having more 
or less faith in the signatures of your 
“Uncle Sam” on those paper dollars. 

It is the same with “franc” exchange. 
If you want to do business with France, 
you must have faith in the signature of 
France. You must either advance her the 
dollars which she has not got, or you must 
vecept her own currency in payment for 
your goods, and put the French currency 
thus acquired to productive uses. It will 
= tenfold, like bread cast upon the 
waters, 


Although he was the senior executive 
officer of the largest French commer- 
cial bank, with great financial burdens 
resting upon his shoulders, M. Lewan- 
cowski went into the military service 
nd spent two years at the front as a 
rivate in charge of evacuating the 
ounded in one section, and looking 


after the stretcher bearers and am- 
bulances. During one engagement he 
won the Croix de Guerre for his bravery 
in getting two wounded men back to 
the ambulances under fire. He also has 
been decorated with the emblem of the 
Legion of Honor, conferred upon him 
for distinguished service to his coun- 
try after his second visit to Argentina, 
in 1911, when he helped to arrange for 
better trade and financial relations be- 
tween the South American republic and 
his own. Incidentally, M. Lewandow- 
ski is an author as well as one of the 
leaders in French finance, he having 
written a book entitled “The Argentine 
in the Twentieth Century.” 

The Comptoir was founded by the 
city of Paris about seveuty years ago, 
to handle the commercial business of 
the city and for a number of years 
thereafter the executive officer was ap- 
pointed by the city. Now the bank has 
grown to such an extent that it requires 
the services of three managing directors 
who are chosen by the directors the same 
as in this country. The deposits now 
total about 2,000,000,000 francs, or 
about $400,000,000. 


& 


Sir Edward Holden’s 
Successor 


EGINALD McKENNA, who has 
succeeded the late Sir Edward 
Holden as chairman of the board of 
directors of the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited, was born in 
London on July 6, 1863, the youngest 
son of the late William Columban Mc- 
Kenna. He was educated privately at 
King’s College, London, and at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, where he was a 
scholar and took honors in mathematics 
and was made an Hon. Fellow in 1916. 
Mr. McKenna was married in 1908 to 
Pamela, daughter of Sir Herbert Jekyll, 
and has two sons. 
He was called to the bar and prac- 
tised for seven or eight years. In 1895 
he was elected a Member of Parliament 
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from Monmouthshire and retained his 
seat until 1918. His first introduction 
to the Treasury was in 1905, as Finan- 
cial Secretary. He remained there un- 
til the beginning of 1907, when he was 
taken into the Cabinet as president of 
the Board of Education. 

Mr. McKenna really made his mark 
at the Admiralty, where he became 
First Lord in April, 1908, and remained 





RT. HON. REGINALD McKENNA 
London Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd.. London 


for three and one-half years, a period 
memorable for the great struggle Mr. 
McKenna had to secure an adequate 
navy, a task in which he ultimately 
triumphed by providing the battleships 
that were just completed before the 
outbreak of the war in 1914. 

He became Home Secretary in Oc- 
tober, 1911, and remained at the Home 
Office for three and one-half years, 
during which period several important 
measures were adopted by the Legis- 
lature, including the Welsh Church Act, 


the Administration of Criminal Justice 
Act, and the Board of Control Act, 
which reformed the administration of 
the Lunacy Laws and established a 
humane system of treatment for the 
mentally deficient. 

In June, 1915, Mr. McKenna became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a position 
which he held until the end of 1916, 
when there was a change of Govern- 
ment. Within a few weeks of assuming 
office he was responsible for the suc- 
cessful issue of the 414 Per Cent. War 
Loan, and two months later introduced 
an interim budget imposing drastic but 
necessary taxation. His second budget 
followed in May, 1916. In his budgets 
Mr. McKenna provided for his suc- 
cessor not only the framework for 
future taxation but the guiding prin- 
ciples for the measure of such taxa- 
tion. During his tenure of office it was 
his task to finance the foreign pur- 
chases not only of Great Britain, but 
also of the Allies, a task of extreme 
difficulty, as the United States at that 
time had not come into the war. Pay- 
ment for purchases abroad involved the 
shipment of large quantities of gold to 
the United States and the negotiation 
of private loans in the American mar- 
ket. These loans were secured for the 
most part by the deposit of collateral 
security collected previously from pri- 
vate holders in Great Britain and 
France. As a consequence of the meth- 
ods adopted and the arrangements made 
by Mr. McKenna, the American ex- 
change was maintained at 4.7612 dur- 
ing this critical period of the war. 

In 1917 Mr. McKenna was appoint- 
ed a director of the London City & Mid- 
land Bank and took at once an active 
part in its administration. On _ the 
death of Sir Edward Holden in July, 
1919, Mr. McKenna was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

In his younger days Mr. McKenna 
was an athlete, rowing in the Cam- 
bridge University Eight in 1887. He 
was also one of the crew of Trin- 
ity Hall which won the Grand and 
Steward’s Cups at Henley. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 
Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . . 3,928,970 (£ 785 794) 
BANKERS: Bank of England ; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
and Mauritius 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 


8 allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 
NEW YORK AGENCY—Bank of Montreal 


$7,500,000 (£1,500,000) 
3,750,000 (£ 750,000) 




















Economic Conditions in 
Roumania 


CCORDING to a report on “Re- 

construction in Roumania,’” pre- 
pared by Mr. C. C. Orghidan, Presi- 
dent of the Roumanian Government 
Commission in the United States, and 
published by the American-Roumanian 
Chamber of Commerce, Roumania oc- 
cupies in many respects the most fa- 
vorable economic position of all the 
countries of Southeastern Europe, and 
presents a most interesting field for the 
development of American business in- 
terests and for the investment of Amer- 
ican capital. 

Roumania is a large producer of 
staple food stuffs and basic industrial 
materials, such as petroleum and lum- 
ber. Mr. Louis E. Van Norman, Trade 
Commissioner for the Department of 
Commerce for Southeastern Europe, 
states: “Measured in the terms of agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, New 
Roumania will be the richest country of 
its size in the world. The develop- 
ment of the vast natural resources of 
the country and the conversion of the 
crude staples into the finished products 
of the world’s commerce, await the ad- 
vent of American capital and American 
expert advice.” 

In 19138 Roumania’s imports were 
valued at $118,002,000, while her ex- 

orts amounted to $134,141,000. Of 

e goods imported into Roumania, 

out 90 per cent. were finished manu- 

ctured articles. During the last two 
ars she has been unable to procure 


supplies of merchandise and agricul- 
tural machinery, so that there is a big 
demand for almost every type of man- 
ufactured articles there. Up to the 
present time the United States has done 
little selling of merchandise to Rou- 
manian business interests, while during 
the year before the war about 64 per 
cent. of the value of her importations 
was produced in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. 

Roumania also presents a favorable 
field for the investment of American 
capital, as the new territories recently 
added to Roumania have important 
mineral resources and oil fields. More- 
over, her timber industry is not de- 
veloped and her potential waterpower 
possesses great possibilities for the cre- 
ation of manufacturing establishments. 


& 


Commercial Bank of 
Australia, Limited 


"THE fifty-third ordinary general 

meeting of shareholders of the 
Commercial Bank of Australia, Lim- 
ited, was held at the head office, Mel- 
bourne, August 7, at which time the 
board of directors submitted a report 
showing that the net profits for the half 
year ended June 30, 1919, amounted to 
£86,502, 19s., 9d., which, added to the 
amount brought forward, namely, £13,- 
904, 2s., 5d., made a total of £100,407, 
2s., 2d. Out of this amount the direc- 
tors recommended that £40,000 be ap- 
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plied to reinstatement of capital, £5,- 
000 to reduction of bank premises, and 
that there be applied to a dividend on 
the preference shares at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum £42,347, the 
balance to be carried forward, namely, 
£13,060, 2s., 2d. 

During the half year branches have 
been opened at Rockhampton and Po- 
mona in Queensland and Invercargill 
in New Zealand. Receiving offices have 
been established at Lauderdale in Vic- 
toria, Wentworth Falls in New South 
Wales, Proston in Queensland and 
Bothwell, Fitzgerald, Gordon and Ly- 
mington in Tasmania. The receiving 
offices at Forrest and North Brunswick 
in Victoria, Leura in New South Wales 
and Woolloongabba in Queensland have 
been converted into branches, and those 
at Cassilis in Victoria and Kalbar and 
Mt. Alford in Queensland have been 


closed. 
& 


Mitsui Bank of Tokyo 


OTICE has been received that the 
Mitsui Bank, Ltd., of Tokyo, the 
oldest banking institution in Japan, has 
increased its capital from . 20,000,000 
yen to 100,000,000 yen by the creation 
of 800,000 shares of 100 yen each. 
Five hundred thousand of these shares 
have been allotted at par to the share- 
holders in the proportion of two and a 
half for every original share, and the 
remaining 800,000 shares have been 
offered to the public at a premium. 


& 


New York Agency for Bank 
of Chosen 


"THE Superintendent of Banks of 

New York State has issued a 
license to the Bank of Chosen to main- 
tain an agency in New York at 120 
Broadway. The principal office of this 
bank is located in the city of Seoul, 
Korea, in the Empire of Japan. T. 
Fujimaki is the New York representa- 


tive. The bank also maintains branches 
in Korea, Manchuria, Japan and China 
and is affiliated with the Matsuda Bank 
at Vladivostok. 

The services of this branch are ex- 
tended to American bankers in order to 
enable them to render valuable assist- 
ance to their clients interested in Far 
Eastern trade. The branch is in a 
position to furnish information regard- 
ing trade opportunity and credit con- 
ditions of firms in Japan proper, Korea, 
Manchuria and China. 


& 


Bank Pays Nine Per Cent. 
Dividend 


REDERICK C. HARDING, New 
York agent of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., has received no- 
tice from the home office of the bank in 
London that a dividend of 9 per cent. 
has been declared by that institution 
for the half year ended June 30, 1919. 
This makes a total of 15 per cent. divi- 
dends declared on the stock of the bank 
for the fiscal year ended on that date. 
At the same time £150,000 were 
placed in the reserve fund, £28,000 
were allotted to the staff pension fund, 
a 10 per cent. bonus was paid to the 
staff and a balance of undivided profits 
amounting to £241,000 was carried 
forward. The dividend is payable less 
income tax. 
& 


Queensland National Bank, 
. Limited 


ROPRIETORS of the Queensland 

National Bank, Limited, held their 
ninety-third ordinary general meeting 
at the banking house at Brisbane, 
Queensland, August 14. The report 
which the directors presented showed 
that the net profit for the half year 
ended June 380, 1919, was £54,394, 
which, with the amount brought for- 
ward, made a total of £60,909. This 
amount was applied to dividends, to 
increasing the reserve fund by £25,- 
000, and a carry forward of £6,766. 
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O ST. LOUIS belongs, as Mr. Watts 
said in his address of welcome, 
the distinction of having three 

times been the meeting place of the 
American Bankers’ Association in a 
period of twenty-five years. This indi- 
cates that the bankers like St. Louis, 
and it is not strange that they should. 
Geographically, the city is ideally situ- 
ated for a large national gathering of 
any kind, both on the score of conven- 
ience in reaching the city and because 
it is not so much on any side of the 
country as to be considered sectional. 
It is a good place, therefore, for men 
to get together, and that is what we 
all need to do in these times. If the 
weather at the close of September and 
the beginning of October was just a 
trifle warm, that was not wholly inap- 
propriate, either. One of the principal 
entertainments incident to the conven- 
tion was an indoor circus and hippo- 
drome, and Mr. Watts pointed out that 
no one ever heard of a successful circus 
on other than a warm day. If the con- 
vention had been held just a little later, 
the weather would have been more com- 
fortable; but there were doubtless good 
reasons why the date was set when it 
was. A later date would have found 
the bankers in many sections too busy 
in handling the crops to get away from 
their offices, and they must give first 
thought to the needs of the people of 
their respective communities. 


ST. LOUTS ROYALLY WELCOMES THE 
BANKERS 


Granting that the ‘‘Veiled Prophet,” 
or whoever ordains the weather at St. 
Louis, might have done a little better 
as respects temperature, this slight dis- 
comfort was as nothing in comparison 
with the generous hospitality which the 
bankers and people of the city displayed 
toward thir financial guests. The banks 
and many business houses were elabo- 
rately decorated, while within the 
banks there were evidences of cordiality 
whose depth could not fail to be ap- 
preciated. Besides the drives, dances, 


lawn parties, the indoor circus, theatre 
parties, golf and other club hospital- 
ities, there were very unusual courtesies 
extended by the banks in many gratify- 
ing ways. 

St. Louis has the distinction of hav- 
ing originated the idea which led to 
the organization of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, and the city’s bankers 
have been frequently honored with high 
Official station by the association—one 
bank (the First National) having two 
ex-presidents (Mr. Watts and Mr. Hill) 
and also the _ president-elect (Mr. 
Hawes). 

In the entertainments and the vari- 
ous arrangements which go to make up 
a successful convention, the several 
committees, made up from the banks of 
the city, labored indefatigably. They 
were amply assisted by the ladies. 


PURPOSES OF THE CONVENTIONS 


It might be ‘wondered why several 
thousand bankers will leave their homes and 
journey long distances to take part in 
these annual conventions. Rarely do 
the addresses and reports contain any- 
thing that could not just as well be pub- 
lished and read at leisure. Most of the 
bankers do not go to the conventions 
to listen to these addresses; and, in fact, 
they do not listen to them. They go to 
meet the friends they have made 
through correspondence and from hav- 
ing met them year after year at these 
meetings. They learn much from this 
contact with men from all parts of the 
country and from banks of every size. 
More than all, they have a good time: 
and the banker needs to have relaxation 
just as do other people. 


SPIRIT OF THE ST. LOUIS MEETING 


Realization of the obligations of the 
bankers in providing foreign credits and 
in stabilizing industrial and financial 
conditions at home was the dominant 
note of the St. Louis convention. Natu- 
rally, in a meeting of bankers, one 
would not look for heated discussion 
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SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government 
bonds and other investment 
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in 1865 and we have always en- 
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As members of the New York 
and Boston Stock Exchanges we 
are prepared to execute orders 
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ities on a cash basis in large or 
small amounts. 
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or radical action; but there was serious 
and earnest debate, widely participated 
in, and action which showed the banker 
to be a mainstay of the community in 
these troubled days. 


TO COMBAT RADICAL TENDENCIES 
BY EDUCATION 


The first definite and concerted move 
on the part of representatives of busi- 
ness and capital to check and combat 
the spread of industrial radicalism in 
the United States was made when the 
American Bankers’ Association adopted 
unanimously the recommendation of 
the executive council that the associa- 
tion foster a general educational move- 
ment throughout the country to further 
the spread of a knowledge of economics. 

The recommendation was based on 
en investigation by George E. Allen, 
Director of Education of the American 
Institute of Banking, in the course of 
which he discussed the question with 
superintendents of instruction in twenty 
states. 

The general plan, as outlined, is to 
incorporate in the studies in the ele- 
mentary schools and the lower grades 
in high schools courses in banking, in- 
dustrial and economic questions. 

The purpose of the movement is to 
prevent the spread of doctrines such as 
bolshevism, which encourage the seiz- 
ure of private property, and to educate 
children as to the value of wealth ob- 
tained by work, and the necessity of 
production. 

A committee was appointed to outline 

specific plan and to report to the con- 
vention. 


INCREASING ACTIVITIES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Looking over the annual program, 
one is astonished to find the proportions 
to which the activities of the American 
Bankers’ Association have grown. With 
the increased membership and the gen- 
eral expansion of the banking business, 
the work has broadened out year by 
year, until now the various sections and 
the numerous committees constitute a 
large and complex organization. All 
these activities are directed toward im- 
roving the work of the banks at some 
point, and thus indirectly to serve the 
public better. Perhaps, at the present 

me, the most thorough work at the 
conventions is done by these sections 
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and committees, for they have special 
subjects assigned to them for their con- 
sideration and can act with more delib- 
eration and effectiveness than can the 
general sessions of the convention. 


PLACES FOR HOLDING THE CON- 
VENTIONS 


Cities like Chicago and St. Louis are 
ideally located for the conventions. But 
at the time this was written, it seemed 
the intention to ignore geographical 
considerations and to hold the conven- 
tion of 1920 at Washington and that 
of 1921 at Los Angeles. Everybody 
likes to go to Washington; but the 
question arises, ‘“‘Why, if the convention 
of 1920 was to go to the Atlantic sea- 
board, was it not held at Atlantic City. 


where the hotel accommodation is 
ample?’’ That is an important consid- 
eration, for in these days, when the 


hotels are nearly all filled to capacity 
without conventions, the accommodation 
of some 4,000 or 5,000 bankers, who 
demand the best, is no easy matter. 

As for Los Angeles, the bankers who 
have been there before are eager to go 
again, and those who have not had that 
pleasure have a most joyful experience 
ahead of them. 


SYNOPSIS OF PROCEEDINGS 


First on the program ‘was the ad- 
dress of welcome by Frank O. Watts, 
president of the St. Louis Clearing 
House Association, ex-president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and 
president of the First National Bank 
of St. Louis. His address follows: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY F. O. 
WATTS 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: 
As President of the St. Louis Clearing House 
Association I was asked to write an ex- 
pression of welcome to the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association. When I at- 
tempted to do it my pen was hesitant and 


I preferred rather to briefly look into your 
eyes and express what is in the hearts 
of the people of St. Louis, and it tnere- 


fore becomes a most pleasant duty for me to 
welcome you as President of the Clearing 
House Association in behalf of the banks of 
St. Louis and its people. It is possible that 


the welcome comes a bit too late, for you 
have been two days in St. Louis, and you 
know the welcome which is felt by every man, 
woman and child with whom you have come 
in contact. 


This convention is the third held in the city 

















THE PRESENT BUILDING of the Merchants’ 
National Bank at 42 Wall Street was erected in 
1883, and in 1903 (just one hundred years from 
the founding of the Bank) this building was en- 
larged by the addition of the three upper stories. 
During this century of active identification with 
the mercantile life of New York, it had seen the 
city grow from 75,000 population to nearly 5,000,- 
000. In its Presidency and Directorate it had en- 
listed the services of the outstanding mercantile 
men of New York for a hundred years. Its re- 
sources on June 30th, 1919, totalled $55,390,916.53. 
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of St. Louis within a quarter of a century, 
and no other city in America has been so 
honored by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in that time. Both of the previous con- 
ventions were epoch-making. The convention 
of 1896 was the first time in its history, ana 
for the first time by any association of men 
there was adopted a resolution firmly and 
positively advocating the establishment of a 
gold standard for the United States of Amer- 
ica. (aApplause.) 

Ten years later, in your convention of 1906, 
when the question of banking and currency 
reform was the live one, this association 
authorized the formation of a currency com- 
mission and fortunately, gentlemen, that cur- 
rency commission was organized and ready 
for the performance of its duties when the 
panic of 1907 came upon this country and 
in my judgment it was due to the fact that 
that currency commission was working and 
doing its part in forming public opinion that 
from that panic there was created the public 
opinion which resulted in the enactment of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

In your convention at this time I doubt 
whether there may be any positive action 
which may be so epoch-making, and yet we 
are in a time more trying than that which 
faced us at either of those periods. It is 
such a time that in my judgment no reso- 
lution, no formal resolution of a convention 
will serve the purpose. It is a time when we 
should give thought to the deliberations here 
and we should carry away from this convention 
such a determination that we will go to our 
homes and play the part which we should play 
in bringing this country as a whole to calm 
thinking and patriotic acting. Gentlemen, St. 
Louis is probably the most representative 
or all American cities. That statement is not 
made by way of invidious comparison with 
such great cities as New York and Chicago 
and Philadelphia and Boston, who have been 
your hopes, but I fancy if we should put to you 
the question, where is combined the North 
and the South, and the East and the West, 
that almost with one accord the city of St. 
Louis would come to your mind. 

1 hope you will find the city of St. Louis 
a pleasant place to visit. I can testify it is 
the best place in which to live. I have the 
feeling that though the American tankers 
Association, Vr. President, has upon many oc- 
easions shown its favors to St. Louis, it was 
as a result of a thought and an idea from 
a citizen of St. Louis that the association was 
established. You have four times in your 
history honered citizens of St. Louis by elec- 
tion to the highest honors within your gift. 
You have oftener in the last twenty-five years, 
as I have stated, come as the guests of this 
city, and yet I am reminded of the last line 
of that good old Methodist hymn, which says, 
“Many thousand favors, and yet we ask for 
more.” 1 have the hope, Mr. President, that 
part of your deliberations at this convention 
will result in giving to St. Louis one further 
favor to one of its sons, and I confidently 
believe that as you confer that one that the 
American Bankers’ Association will get value 
received. Gentlemen, I welcome you to St. 
Louis upon behaif of the bankers and all of 
its citizens, and I hope your stay here may 
be pleasant. We have never heard but two 


FRANK O. WATTS 


President St, Louis Clearing House Association, 
President and Executive Manager First 
National Bank in St. Louis 


criticisms: of St. Louis: one is its foreign 
nopulation and the other js its weather. We 
have exploded during the war period the 
idea that St. Louis had any foreign population 
—thev are all Americans. (Applause). We 
want to explode the idea that the St. Louis 
weather is not ideal. We had a design in 
this day, for we have a circus this night, and 
whoever heard of a crcus being successful 
without having a warm day. 


A response to the address of wel- 
come was made on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation by John S. Drum, vice-president, 
and also vice-president of the Savings 
Union Bank & Trust Company, San 
Francisco, and then followed the presi- 
dent’s annual address as given below: 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 
ROBERT F. MADDOX 


At the time of our last convention just a 
year ago, our country was engaged in a great 
conflict and we were doing everything in our 
power to win the great war. Our farms, our 
factories and our mines were being worked 
with patriotic energy to furnish our army and 
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the armies of our allies with the necessary 
supplies. 

Our people had cheerfully purchased more 
than ten billion dollars of Liberty bonds 
and were preparing to take another issue 
of six billion, feeling confident that they would 
be promptly subscribed. We were rationing 
our food, that others might be fed, and our 
men and women in all walks of life were 
making every sacrifice to bring the war to 
a quick and successful conclusion. 

We had mobilized four million men in our 
army and had sent half of this number across 
the sea, trained and equipped for battle and 
ready to make the supreme sacrifice if neces- 
sary, to stop the onward march of the armies 
of the Teutonic powers, which threatened to 
conquer the world. We had heard of the 
glorious victory our soldiers had achieved at 
Chateau-Thierry and at St. Mihiel and were 
anxiously awaiting the result of the battle 
of the Argonne, whch had just begun. 

In less than two months after our last 
convention had adjourned the weight of the 
armies of the United States, backed by the 
loyalty of our people, and the great resources 
of. our country, had brought victory to tne 
Allies. Justice prevailed, Germany, Austria 
and Turkey were hopelessly defeated, autoc- 
racy fell, and human liberty was savea to tne 
world. 

AMERICA IN THE WAR 

The accomplishments of our country while 
engaged in this great war rellect creait upon 
all our people and add glory to the splendid 
traditions of our past. We are grateful to 
the men and women who served at home and 
we will long remember the courage and patri 
otism of our soldier boys who went into the 
battle lines in France and brought our fag 
victoriously back home with the Stars and 
Stripes shining with new brilliancy—honored 
and respected as never before throughout the 
world. 

To those brave American boys who fell in 
battle and now sleep beneath the sod_ in 
France, many of whom went from our bankin 
institutions, we owe a debt which can only 
be paid by forever cherishing their memory 
and carrying on the spirit of Liberty and 
Justice for which they so nobly gave their 
lives. 

In all of the war activities the members 
of the American Bankers Association have 
done well their part. From the floor of our 
last convention, in response to a _ telegram 
from President Wilson expressing his ap- 
preciation—‘‘At the splendid spirit and ef- 
ficiency with which the bankers of the coun- 
try were assisting the Government in the 
all-important matters of the loans’—you re- 
member we wired him that—‘Every ounce of 
energy and every resource at the command 
of the bankers of the nation are pledged to 
the cause of human freedom and independ- 
ence.”’ 

How well the bankers kept that pledge is 
known to all men and now that the war 1s 
ver, the members of the American Bankers 
Association can with satisfaction share with 
their fellow citizens the joys of victory and 
with renewed energy co-operate with them 
n courageously meeting the problems of 
peace. 


ROBERT F. MADDOX 
Retiring President American Bankers Association, 
President Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta, Ga 


WAR TINANCES 

In meeting the uncertain war conditions 
and the sudden expansion of business during 
the past few years, the Federal reserve banks 
have proved a splendid and even a surprising 
success, for they have demonstrated that our 
present banking system is the superior of 
any in the world. 

We shudder to think what might have 
happened if we had entered the war under 
the old regime of banking and are grateful 
to those who devised and co-operated in pass- 
ing the measure and are under many obliga- 
tions to the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the officers of the Federal reserve 
banks, who have so wisely directed their op- 
erations. 

The statement of the Federal reserve banks 
on September 5 showed that out of 2.200 
millions of bills receivable, 1,635 million were 
secured by government war obligations, thus 
demonstrating their great value to the gov- 
ernment in assisting the member banks to 
carry loans secured by war obligations, with- 
out retarding their commercial transactions. 

It is expected that in a reasonable time, 
these loans now carried by the banks of the 
country for ther customers who subscribed 
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Investigation 


UR facilities for investigation 

of securities are unequaled 

and widely used by banking institu- 
tions throughout the country. 


The Investment Situation, a mon- 
thly review of current financial 
interest, should be on the desk of 
every banking executive. 


Write for it. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
Equitable Building 
New York 
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for war obligations, will be paid, but con- 
sidering the fact that out of government 
obligations now outstanding of approximately 
twenty-five billion dollare, the comparatively 
small amount of notes discounted by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, secured by these obliga- 
tions, is very gratifying. 

When we consider that the cost of the 
war to the United States from April 6, 1917, 
to June 30, 1919, was 39,167 million dollars 
and that we only issued 21,475 million dol- 
lars of bonds to meet this expenditure, rely- 
ing upon taxes to make up the dilference, a 
large part of which has already been paid; 
and that we now hold the obligations of our 
allies for approximately ten billion dollars, 
which in time will be paid; it would seem 
that, considering the magnitude of our en- 
gagements, the war has been most wisely 
financed and the burden of future govern- 
ment requirements can be easily borne. 

On June 30, 1914, the deposits of all the 
banks of this country were about twenty-one 
billion doliars. The deposits of the national 
banks on June 30, 1919, were approximately 
sixteen billion dollars and while the deposits 
of the state banks are not obtainable at tnis 
time, estimating their increase in the same 
proportion as that of the national banks, It 
is safe to assume that their deposits are now 
approximately eighteen billion of dollars, 
making a total for all banks of thirty-tnree 
billion dollars, or an increase for the war 
period of about twelve billion dollars. 

Our circulation nas risen from 3,478 mil- 
lions on September 1, 1914, to 5,743 million 
on September 1, 1919, or an increase of 
2,265 million, more than $20 per capita. 

With bank deposits during the war period 
increasing 57 per cent, and our circulation 
increasing 65 per cent, it is not surprising 
that the Bureau of Labor at Washington has 
estimated the increased living cost at 70 
per cent. 

That the peak of high prices has been 
passed seems to be indicated by Bradstreet 
and Pun’s reports showing that their index 
number of commodity prices declined from 
August 1 to September 1. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Our membership at the close of our fiscal 
year, September 1, was 20,214, the largest 
in our history and showing a net gain for 
the year of 1171. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that in the past five years since the Euro- 
pean war began, our membership has in- 
creased 5,502. We now have more than five- 
sevenths of all the banks in the country, and 
I believe that in a short tiie practically 
every baik in the United States will realize 
the value of membership and will co-operate 
with us in making our fraternity a still great- 
er factor in the progress and development 
of our country. 


SECTIONS 


Our financial affairs are in excellent con- 
dition, as will be seen by the Treasurer’s 
report. The work of the various Sections of 


our Association, including the National Bank, 
Savings, State Bank, Trust Companies, State 
Secretaries and Clearng House Sections, hav- 
ing been especially satisfactory during the 
past year, as will be seen by the reports of 
their oMcers. The State Bank Section, the 
youngest section, has now the largest mem- 
bershp and is proving of much value to its 
members. 

The American Institute of Banking has en- 
jJoyed a splendid year and the work of broad- 
ening its influence among the young bank 
men has been carried forward with great 
success by its present officers. This depart- 
ment is of great value in educating young 
bankers for the mportant work of the future 
and deserves our cordial and continued sup- 
port. The “Bulletin,” which is published by 
this section quarterly, is very interesting and 
is proving to be one of our most important 
publication. 


THE JOURNAL AND BANKER-FARMER 


The “Journal” is now rapidly being devel- 
oped into what it should be—a magazine of 
general interest to our members. The past 
year was the first in which advertising was 
taken and this has proved to be a proper and 
valuable aid in reducing the cost of publica- 
tion. In another year the value of this ad- 
vertising should be demonstrated to our 
patrons and a greater income derived from 
this source. It has been suggested that the 
“Journal,” if published weekly or semi- 
monthly, might prove more interesting and 
beneficial to our members by giving them 
banking news and current information more 
promptly than as, at present, in a monthly 
publication. 

The expense, however, of publishing the 
“Journal” more frequently would be very 
much greater than the present appropriation 
and it was not thought advisable during this 
year to make the change, but it is hoped that 
in the near future our income will Warrant 
its being made. 

The “Banker-Farmer,” another publication 
issued by the association, has continued to 
prove a valuable aid in developing the agri- 
cultural interests of our country, which are 
now so closely allied with the growth of the 
banking business. During the war the 
“Ranker-Farmer” was very active in stimu- 
lating the increased production of the farmers, 
and has received the cordial co-operation and 
endorsement of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Considering the small net 
cost to the association, this publication is 
proving a splendid investment. 

The Agricultural Commission, under the 
able leadership of its chairman (who at the 
last meeting of our association was made 
a member of our executive council) has ren- 
dered valuable service during the past vear, 
not only to our association but to the coun- 
try at large. 


ENLARGED ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


The wisdom of our last convention in add- 
ing the presidents of the National, State, 
Savings Banks and Trust Company Sections 
to the administrative committee and adding 
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of these sections to the 
executive council, has been demonstrated by 
the fine spirit of harmony which now pre- 
vails among all of the sections. All now have 
direct representation on these important com- 
mittees; have a more intimate knowledge of 
the affairs of the association, and a voice in 
directing its management. 

At one time it was feared that sectional 
differences might disrupt the association but 
I am glad to say that our members now seem 
to realize that it is big and broad enough 
to be helpful to all and harmful to none and 
the cordial co-operation now existing promises 
to make our work in the future more bene- 
ficial than ever before. 


the vice-presidents 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 

A few months ago under the direction of 
the administrative committee, the National 
Rank Section opened a service office in the 
City of Washington, where it could serve 
its members in connection with the many 
transactions they are compelled to have with 
the Treasury Department, and the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency under whose 
supervision they are being operated. This 
office has already proved to be of much value 
to the members of this section. 

The administrative committee in January 
was of the opinion that it would be wise to 
move the entire headquarters of the associa- 
tion from New York to Washington and rec- 
ommended this proposition to the executive 
council, Which, upon a referendum, voted by 
a large majority in favor of the move. Upon 
subsequent consideration of the subject, how- 
ever, there was some difference of opinion 
among the members of the adamuntstrative 
committee and among the members of the 
executive council, and it was decided to bring 
the matter to the attention of the general 


convention for such action as it might deem 
best. 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
The work of the Legal Department of our 


association, under the able management of 
eneral Counsel Paton, has grown very much 
during the past few years and now, owing to 
our large membership, the legal opinions re- 
quested by our members and the service ren- 
dered by the general counsel have greatly in- 
creased. 

Judge Paton has been with the association 
for many years and during this period has 
rendered several hundred important decisions 
on banking questions and it has been decided 
to publish a Digest of these opinions in book 
form. This book is now ready for distribution 
It should prove a valuable addition to the 
omce of any banker, and I hope our mem- 
hershp may take advantage of the opportunity 
f securing one. 

PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT 

Owing to the general unrest throughout 
he country and the large number of men out 
f employment during the past year, incident 

labor conditions and the demobilization of 
ur army, the Protective Department has 
een very busy. 

The number of attacks made on banks has 
een greater than in any year in our history 


and the amount expended for the protection 
of our members has likewise been greater. 
The efforts of our Protective Department in 
arresting the offenders have, on the whole, 
been satisfactory, but in many cases the 
clues were not sufficient to get satisfactory 
results. Mr. L. W. Gammon, who has so ably 
managed this department, completed his tenth 
year of service on August 2. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMMERCE AND MARINE 

You will remember that at the last con 
vention the president was authorized to ap 
point a Committee on Commerce and Marine 
to study this important subject and report 
to the convention. The committee was ap- 
pointed and Mr. John McHugh of New York 
was elected its chairman. The committee 
has had several meetings and has given this 
subject a great deal of attention. 

It has been in close touch with the legis- 
lation affecting our merchant marine and the 
development of our foreign commerce, as its 
report will show, ani I hope it will be the 
pleasure of the convention to continue this 
important committee. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

For many years we have been producing 
more in this country than we could consume 
and the war has stimulated the output of 
our farms, factories and mines, so that we 
must look, more than ever before, to our 
exports to keep our people well employed. 

The figures of our foreign trade are al- 
most beyond comprehension. With an annual 
balance of trade before the war of 500 mil- 
lion dollars, our balance for the last fiscai 
year reached 4,200 million dollars and for 
the five-year period amounted to the stu 
pendous total of 14,434 millions of dollars. 

These figures tell the story of the greatest 
commercial activity in our history, but we 
must remember that this result has been at- 
tained by conditions which we cannot ex- 
pect and would not wish to have again. That 
the decline has set in is shown by the fact 


that our exports have rapidly decreased in 
July and August. 

The difficulty Europe is now having in 
paying for our products is shown by the 


recent great decline in her exchanges. With 
the pound sterling now selling at 14 per cent. 
discount, the French‘and Belgium francs at 
40 per cent. discount and the lire at 47 per 
cent. discount, it is very evident that our 
situation will be serious unless some relief 
ean be found. 

We are fortunately able to extend this ac- 
«ommodation, and the only country in the 
world which can. If we fail to meet this 
responsibility, as well as this opportunity, 
we will in a measure lose the great benefit 
the war has brought to our doors. 

We know that Europe will require a large 
amount of our products in the future. but 
the question now is—How can this trade be 
financed? As we cannot expect to receive 
payment in goods or gold, it must be paid 
in some form of time obligations, either the 
securities of governments, municipalities, or 
industrial enterprise—and perhaps all three 
may be used. 

It is thought by some that our Government 
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should extend this credit to the governments 
of our ailies, taking short time bonds and 
issuing short time bonds against them, but 
the general impression is that there is a 
strong opposition in Washington to the Gov- 
ernment issuing any more bonds. 

The Platt bill, recently passed by Congress, 
allowing the national banks to invest 5 per 
cent. of their capital and surplus in com- 
panies engaged in international trade and 
the pending Edge bill providing for the or- 
ganization of corporations to engage in for- 
eign banking and financial operation under the 
supervision of the Federal Reserve Board, are 
measures designed to facilitate our exports 
and assist in extending some form of finan- 
cial assistance. The amounts involved are 
very large and it remains to be seen whether 
these measures will meet the situation. 

In my opinion the thought of the bankers 
and the business men can well be turned to 
this export question, for it is certain that 
upon the continuance of our foreign trade 
must rest the future prosperity of our coun- 
try. 

LABOR AND THE WAR 


When we remember that in the great con- 
flict through which the world has just passed 
50,000,000 men were recently in arms, bent 
Upon ceath and destruction—that 7,500,uuu 
fell in battle—that the contending countries 
spent more than $200,000,000,000 in carry- 
ing on the war—that hundreds of millions of 
men and women were drawn from their nor- 
mal activities, it should not be surprising 
that there is a spirit of unrest everywhere, 
and it will take time for men to recover from 
their experiences of the recent past and calmly 
return to their former quiet and peacefui 
pursuits, 

During this transition we can understand 
how the great laboring classes, finding their 
condition but little improved, still paying 
war prices for their nevressities, forgetting 
that the channels of trade are still blocked 
by the wreckage of war; are manifesting a 
spirit of dissatisfaction and are easily led 
by false friends who point the way to sal- 
ation through the easy paths of Socialism 
nd Anarchy. We have witnessed such ten- 
encies spread from Russia to Europe and 
cross the Atlantic to America. 

But the civilized world has been five years 
nm suppressing a spirit which failed to con- 


sider the rights of others and it will not 
now tolerate another attempt to terrorize it 
in submission to a practice that is wrong in 
principle. 

The war just over was settled by ar- 
bitrament to the sword, and the struggle, now 
on, will, and must be, settled by appealing 
calmly to the intelligence of the people. It 
must be made plain to those who are threat- 
ening to disregard law, that their future pros 
perity can only be secured by its observ- 
ance. It is the duty of those in authority, 
everywhere, to assure the people that the 
rights of all will be protected, and while 
labor has won its way to a higher place in 
the world than it had before the war, that 
place cannot be determined by the disregard 
of law and order. 

It is unfortunate, however, 
country which has suffered so 
labor as a whole has been well treated, and 
has been given higher compensation than in 
any other place in the world, organized labor 
has demonstrated on many recent occasions 
its utter disregard for the interests of any 
other class. But we cannot fail to seriously 
consider the labor question when we_ see 
branches of the union spread to clerks, police- 


that in this 
little, where 


men, firemen, school teachers, and even to 
actors. 
The issues confronting the American peo- 


ple today seem to be whether the Government 
shall be more powerful than the labor unions, 
whether business enterprises will be com- 
pletely dominated by the labor unions, or by 
giving all employees a larger share in the 
profits and a greater voice in the management 
of business, the labor unions will be broken 
up. The diMculty is, at present, that tee 
labor leaders do not seem disposed to accept 
in lieu of their union control, the profit- 
sharing plan, but insist upon the closed shop. 

I hope, in the near future, the conference 
called by President Wilson on this subject 
may in some way solve the problem and 
canital and labor—‘useless each without the 
other’—will in a friendly and co-operative 
way work for the happiness of all and the 
continued development of our great country. 


RAILROADS 


We hope Washington will soon act on the 
Peace freaty and the League of Nations, as 
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there are many domestic problems which re 
quire the attention of Congress. The great- 
est of these is legislation concerning the 
railroads. Nothing is more important than 
the service and development of our trans- 
portation systems. They are the arteries 
through which the life-blood of the nation 
flows. They touch the activities of all our 
people. We know that the railroads have 
not received fair treatment from the rate- 
making power and by denying them reason- 
able returns on their investments, their credit 
has been largely destroyed. Their physical 
condition had declined before the Govern- 
ment took them over and under government 
operation it has not been improved and their 
expenses have increased by leaps and bounds. 

Out of the many plans suggested for their 
without prejudice or political consideration. 
may reach a wise conclusion, and these great 
properties be further developed and able to 
render better service. 


THE BUDGET SYSTEM 


There never was a time in our history when 
it was more necessary that our people should 
begin to check extravagances and practice 
thrift and economy, and nothing would be 
more conducive to such practice than having 
our Government set the example. 

It was, of course, necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to be somewhat wasteful in its 
expenditures during the war but there are 
no such reasons at this time. It is earnestly 
hoped that the budget system of handling 
the finances of our Government will be adopt- 
ed by this Congress. 

Our executive council unanimously recom- 
mended the adoption of such a system at its 
last meeting and similar resolutions have 
been adopted by the leading commercial or- 
ganizations of the country. 
DEATHS OF COL. LOWRY AND MR. LYNCH 

During the past year the members of our 
association learned with the deepest regret 
of the death of two of our most beloved and 
distinguished former presidents—Mr. James 
k. Lynch, who was elected president of the 
association in 1915, died at his home in San 
Francisco, California, and Col. Robert J. 
Lowry, who was elected president in 1896, 
died at his home in Atlanta, Georgia. 

These gentlemen served our association 
with credit and ability. Their genial pres- 
ence will be missed at this convention and 
their loss is keenly felt, not only by the 
bankers of America, but by their countless 
friends in all walks of life. 

! wish to take this opportunity to express 
I sincere appreciation for the courtesies 
which have been extended to me anda the 

yperation which has been given my ef- 

's by all of the officers, committees and 
iployees of the association; particularly the 

eral secretary, the assistant secretary and 
secretaries of the various sections; the 
eral counsel, the editor of the “Journal,” 
manager of the Protective Department and 
other members of the staff. 

n conclusion let me say, I hope that out 

‘he history of our past and out of our 

hberations here all of our members may 
») anew the spirit of service and in the 
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years to come the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation will continue to grow in usefulness 
and make its influence felt in every worthy 
enterprise looking to the happiness of our 
people and the prosperity of our country. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Fred E. Farnsworth presented his 
annual report as secretary. It gave the 
following information relating to the 
membership: 


MEMBERSHIP 


August 31, 1918 ~19,043 
Erased from the rolls through failure, 











liquidation, consolidation and with- 
drawal, December 1, 1918  ~_--____ 1,105 
SS ee 17,93° 
August 31, 1919, new members gained 
Guring Ge FOR wcncccccucs 1,464 
Regained members (secured f om 
eT 812 2,276 
August 31, 1919, membership _____ 20,214 
A net increase for the fiscal year ~___ 1,171 
A net loss for the year in fail- 
ures, consolidations, etc ~ _---- 128 
A net loss for the year in delin- 
i 165 293 
Making the actual gain in new mem- 
SD - sacri: chad inaaindn inane deagiedisininanas 1,464 
I wish to call your attention particu- 
larly to the figures just given, relating 


to the list of delinquents—those who refused 
to pay their dues for the last fiscal year. 
There were 165. These figures are related 
to the membership on August 31, 1918, of 
19,043. It will be noted that the proportion 
of delinquents, as compared to the member- 


ship, is very small, which is the best evi- 
dence of the appreciation of our members 
in maintaining membership in this organ- 


ization. 

While the membership in the association 
is larger than ever before, the usual list of 
losses in membership by failures, consolida- 
tions and liquidations is small for the past 
fiscal year 1918-1919; this list being 128. 
While the number in 1917-1918 was 132 and 
for 1916-1917, 137. The total net losses, as 
shown in this report, are 293. 

The aggregate resources of our member- 


ship are estimated at $27,000,000,000. 
As last year, Illinois stands first in the 
membership of the association with 1,176; 


New York is second with 1,139; Pennsylvania 
is third with 1,112; lowa is fourth with 
1,100; Kansas is fifth with 908; Missouri is 
sixth with 813; Ohio is seventh with 793; 
then follows Texas with 789; Minnesota with 
731; Oklahoma with 713; Nebraska with 712; 
and California with 707. 

Alaska and the District of Columbia enjoy 
the distinction of having every bank a mem- 
ber of the association; Nevada has only two 
non-members; Arizona and Rhode Island three 
non-members each; Delaware six and New 
Mexico eight. 
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The annual report of the treasurer 
follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER 
JAMES D. HOGE 


On September 1, 1918, the cash balance 
was $6,449.22. On September i, 1919, the 
cash in my hands as Treasurer at the civse 
of the fiscal year was $1,131.81, with all 
bills paid. In addition, there was a cash 
balance in the Journal account of $524, and 
a cash balance in the pre-paid dues account 
tor 1919-1920 of $2,704.29—total cash on 
hand from all sources, $4,360.10. It has 
been deemed advisable this year, acting un- 
der authority of the executive council, to 
sell securities owned by the association for 
the purpose of liquidating the indebtedness 
incurred in the First Liberty Loan Campaign 
and the purchase of the Del Mar Library 
The securities sold were the New York City 
Corporation 3%’s, costing $25,506.67, for 
which we received $25,752.50. There is & 
deficit on the actual year’s business amount- 
ing to $11,315.82. 

Drafts to the number of 19,387 were drawn 
September 1, calling for the payment of 
$398,625. This is based on the new schedule 
of dues, and represents an increase of $101,- 
585 over last year and an increase of 1,388 
in number of drafts. 

Again 1 wish to express my thanks for 
the honor conferred upon me in electing me 
to this oMice. It has been a great pleasure 
to work with the general secretary and his 
competent staff of assistants in the general 
offices. I have found them ready to respond 
to any call and always attentive to the busi- 
ness of the association. 

The list of securities held by the associa- 
tion follows: 





HON. JOHN BARRETT 
Director General of the Pan-American Union 


the countries of Latin-America should be 
your first consideration. In the same way 
that a parent, a brother or a sister thinks 
of aiding the members of his own family, 
the United States bankers and_ financiers 


Carried On 


Par Value Books At Market Val. Cost 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, Ill, Di- 
TH, CS Ge FOGe ncccnememiansacunad 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, Joint 
i. 2. ee 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, General 
MOTTO C5 GUS 1006 ccancsccecscncce 


On the important subject of Pan- 
American Financial and Commercial 
Relations, John Barrett, director-general 
of the Pan-American Union, addressed 
the convention as follows: 


PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


By Hon. John Barrett, Director-General 
Pan-American Union 


To the bankers of America, I can say that 
the future of development of Pan-American 
relations, Pan-American commerce and Pan- 
American co-operation depends to a large 
Gegree. upon them. It is all right to loan 
money to countries of Europe and Asia, but 
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should think of aiding the bankers and finan- 
ciers of the sister republics of Latin-America, 
There may be an attraction about Europe and 
Asia that would lead the banking and fnan- 
cial interests of the United States first to 
these countries, but, when it comes to the 
vital interest, we should have first considera- 
tion of Central and South America. When it 
is remembered that every country of Latin- 
America was aided by the United States in 
establishing its independence, that every Latin- 
American country wrote its declaration of 
independence and its constitution upon those 
of the United States, there is an appeal that 
comes from no European or Asiatic country. 

In the same manner that ‘the central West 
in its early development demanded money and 
banking privileres from the Eastern States 
and the United States, and that-the far West- 
ern States demanded similar aid from the 
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central 
so, correspondingly the 
America 
ot the bankers and 


West and the East Atlantic 
countries of 
require the money and 
financiers of 
states, from New York to California. 

I must be frank and say that unless the 
bankers and financiers do their part in caring 
for Latin-America, they will be supplanted by 
ihe moneyed men and co-operation of Europe 
and Asia. Numerous American banking in- 
stitutions have established branches or agen- 
cies in Latin-America, and this must be ex- 
tended until the competition of Europe and 
Asia is adequately met. The banking institu- 
tions of the Atlantic Coast have already shown 
a most progressive spirit in establishing 
branches and agencies’ throughout  Latin- 
America. The central West and Pacific Coast 
must do the same thing if they would play 
their part in the development of practical 
Pan-Americanism. 

I indulge in no 
that if the 
nterests 


States, 
Latin- 
co-operation 

the United 


exaggeration 
American banking and financia! 
will invest in, or loan, a_ billion 
dollars to Latin-American governments and 
legitimate Latin-American enterprises during 
the next five years, they will increase Ameri- 
can commerce a billion dollars in the same 
period. 

It is of the highest importance that the 
American bond buyer should be educated to 
the stability of Latin-American bonds and in- 
vestments, and no step must be neglected to 
educate the American public to the quality 
of these bonds and investments. It must 
be borne in mind that there have been no 
instances of Pan-American failure to make 
good in Pan-American investments, and that 
there has been no serious revolution impair- 
ing United States investments in Latin- 
America during the last thirty years, except 
in one or two countries, and in these the 
outlook is more optimistic than pessimistic. 

In conclusion, permit me to make a few 
suggestions that may appeal to the American 
Bankers Association: 


when I say 


1. Let the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at its convention in 1920 or 1921, 
invite ahead, in time for their accept- 
ance, representative bankers of the twen- 
ty Latin-American countries, to attend and 
participate in their sessions, with a 
special Pan-American session which will 
consider Pan-American problems of bank- 
ing and finance. In other words, let the 
next convention of this organization be 
a Pan-American or international gather- 
ing. 

2. In the meantime, let the bankers, 
financiers and investors of the United 
States make every effort to visit the 
Latin-American countries, study their 
material, political, financial and general 
conditions, and in turn, let the bankers, 
financiers and others of Latin-America 
visit the United States for correspond- 
ing information, 

3. Let every North American banker or 
investor, provided he cannot go to Latin- 
America, study the history, the past and 
present condition and the future pos- 
sibilities of the Latin-American countries, 
and realize the importance of the co- 
operation of the United States and Latin- 
American countries for the good of them- 
selves and the good of the world. 
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Hon. Robert L. Owen, United States 
Senator from Oklahoma and former 
chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, spoke as below on 
the important subject of 


STABILITY IN INDUSTRY, COM- 
MERCE AND GOVERNMENT, VITAL 
TO THE HAPPINESS OF MANKIND 


By Hon. Robert L. Owen, United States 
Senator from Oklahoma and Former 
Chairman of Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee 


Increased 


production and better and more 
economical distribution and waste avoidance 
are the chief remedies for the high cost of 


living, and to accomplish this 
the United States should encourage produc- 
tion by extending credits preferentially for 
productive processes, for improved warehous- 
ing, lending against warehouse receipts, and 
using their good offices and friendly counsei 
to stimulate production and improved dis- 
tribution. The encouragement of corn clubs 
and other agricultural clubs, encouraging boys 
and girls to make money out of raising pigs, 
chickens, etc., improvising gardens, while ap- 
parently small matters are of great national 
consequence, and the country bankers have 
done fine work along these lines. Developing 
water power, and the use of the current for 
industrial purposes are productive processes 
of the highest order. The building of hard- 
surfaced roads, and the use of motor trucks, 
facilitate distribution. There should be or- 
ganized standard systems of distribution by 
improved marketing methods under Govern- 
ment charter and supervision. 


the banks of 


* * * * 


The unrest of labor due to the war con- 
dition, to the extraordinary prices during war 
times, the reports of extraordinary profits 
during the war by the employers of labor, 
and the high cost of living should be met by 
encouraging a frank and free discussion, and 
arranging methods by which labor will par- 
ticipate in what it produces above a bare 
wage. The employe should not be regarded 
merely as a money-making machine, but al- 
together as a human being entitled of right 
to life, liberty, happiness and a reasonable 
participation in the profits arrsmng from his 
labor. This policy is advsable for the sake, 
both of the employer and the employe. When 
the workman feels that he is working for 
both himself and his employer he will not 
indulge in sabotage, the killing of time or 
in waste and neglect. Labor, management 
and capital must work together on the prin- 
ciple of service to all mankind, along lines 
of co-operation in a spirit of friendship, mu- 
tual sympathy and support. It will not do 
in a democracy to rely merely on the powers 
of government and to demand brute force to 
control human unrest. That remedy may be- 
come a two-edged sword, peculiarly danger- 
ous to capital. 

The doctrine of arbitrary force should not 
be seriously entertained by thinking men 
after the lessons of this war. The world is 
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entering into an era in which humanity and 
righteousness should walk hand in hand in 
peace protected by the powers of the people. 

Humane legislation to safeguard and ad- 
vance the conditions of human labor should 
be encouraged in Congress, in state legisla- 
tion, in municipalities If labor should be 
found seeking employment for any reason the 
Government should not hesitate to expand its 
activities in road building, improving water- 
ways, building water power plants, auxiliaries 
and enterprises, and employ labor to the ex- 
tent of absorbing unemployed labor, and pro- 
tect labor from the forced and destructive 
competition arising from involuntary unem- 
ployment. 

Every productive activity in America should 
be kept employed, and concrete steps taken 
to accomplish it. This is the most direct 
path to overcome the high cost of living. 

There should be put on a campaign in the 
United States by moving pictures, and on 
the forum, in the press, and in the pulpit to 
teach men the dignity and need for honest 
labor and production and the shame of waste, 
the dishonor of willful extravagance, and 
the discredit of the vain ostentation of wealth, 
so that people will come back to the virtues 
of our fathers and our mothers who regarded 
labor as honorable and waste as a sin. 


Hon. David R. Francis, United States 
Ambassador to Russia, described recent 
political events in that country and de- 
clared that the Bolshevists there were 
largely responsible for the industrial 
unrest in this country. He expressed 
the view that the best remedy for deal- 
ing with the situation in Russia was to 
adopt the League of Nations covenant. 
In the course of his address he said: 


I have read and heard that the terms of 
peace imposed upon Germany are very severe. 
{ do not feei that way myself, but I can show 
you, I speak incontrovertibly, that Germany is 
making greater progress in reconstruction 
than any other country engaged in the war 
German territory was not invaded, except at 
the beginning of the war; her industries are 
intact, and her laborers, instead of demand- 
ing a six-hour day, and a week of five days, 
are appealing for a ten-hour day and a week 
of six or seven days. Germany realizes that 
Russia is a good fleld for German enterprise. 
These armies of the Bolshevik Government, 
composed of mercenaries and conscripted ra- 
tions, as I have said, and commanded by Ger- 
man officers, are a camouflage. The contest 
is not between the Bolsheviks and the Rus- 
sians, but the contest is between the Ger- 
mans and the Russians. Germany, who is 
better acquainted with the resources of that 
expansive area than any other country on the 
globe, if Germany gets control of Russia and 
utilizes its resources and organizes its ehyur- 
mous man power, it will be as strong ten 
ears from now as it was at the beginning 
tf the late war. The Russians are appealing 

us for help, for assistance, for encourage 
ment. I think they deserve it. 





W. P. G. HARDING 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 


GOVERNOR HARDING ON THE PRES- 
ENT SITUATION 


Governor Harding of the Federal Re- 
serve Board spoke on the present 
economic situation. He said, in part: 


Our troubles are the result of economic 
causes, and have come from a dislocation of 
the normal relationship of supply to demand. 
‘These causes are directly traceable to the 
great war, to its waste and destruction, to 
its heavy drain upon available supplies that 
constituted so large a part of the world’s 
liquid wealth, and to the financial expedients 
which were necessary and unavoidable in or- 
der to procure these supplies. 

There are some who reason that as prices 
and the value of currency in circulation have 
increased pari passu our high costs of living 
are due to currency inflation, to an excessive 
number of dollars, and the remedy they pro- 
pose is immediate and systematic contraction. 
Others concede that our currency is not mere 
flat money, issued at will by the Government 
to defray its expenses. with no provision for 
redemption, but is redeemable in gold at 
pleasure of the holder, and as its principal 
constituent, the federal reserve note, is issued 
only in exchange for gold dollar for dollar, 
or upon pledge of eligible paper, the result 
of a legitimate credit transaction; in which 
case a gold reserve of not less than forty 
per cent is required for all notes outstana- 
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the trouble is due not to currency in- 


ing, 
Nation, but to credit expansion. 

Whether or not credit expansion is danger- 
ous and harmful, depends not only upon tb 
gold reserves supporting the credits, but up 


of the credit. 
undertaken 
dollar 
bring 
produc 


on the character and purpose 
Drastic contraction of credit 
merely for the purpose of giving the 
its former purchasing power, would 
about wide-spread disaster, reduced 
tion and unemployment. 

What is needed is the restoration of a 
proper balance between the volume of credit 
and the volume of goods. Because of the 
war financing of the Government it is not 
practicable to reduce the volume of credit 
except gradually, and the best and probably 
the only remedy for the present unrest is 
to increase the volume of goods, and the 
facilities for their distribution, Shorter hours 
and higher wages do not tend to increase 
production, but rather the reverse, and strikes 
and walkouts are doubly harmful in that they 
stop production without materially reducing 
consumption. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL PALMER 


‘Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney- 
General of the United States, spoke on 
the prevailing industrial situation. He 
said, in part: 


A fair and equitable distribution of tne 
profits realized upon the products of inaustry, 
as well as a system of co-operative contro: 
and management of the terms ana conditions 
under which money and labor yield those 
products, must be devised. Neither money 
nor labor should be permitted to dictate to 
or control the other, but both should par- 
ticipate in the fruits of their common serv- 
merely as a money-making machine, but al- 
ice, in just proportion to their contributions. 

The imperative necessity is a fuller co- 
operation to bring about greater production 
at less cost, without sacrifice of the earn- 
ings of either money or labor am. 
with the just division of those earnings. 
Such co-operation must 00k to othe 
things than mere increase in the wages of 
labor or the dividends of invested money. 
It must look to increased business, better 
working conditions, greater opportunity and 
reward for individual initiative. 

There should be no fear in the mind of 
either employer or employe of a democrat- 
ized industry on such a basis of just co- 
operation, having in view a greater success 
in hi tustrial effort. It is the middle ground 
which, once taken and securely held, wilt 
void the obvious dangers of both extremes. 

Co-operative control in industry is not the 


frst step toward either nationalization or 
vlass control. tt is the recognition of the 
very vrinciple which nas made our Govern- 


ment (not alone great but responsible to 
popular will in a way that protects the in- 
ferests of all. There is danger in refusing 
to act upon this principle, now that the time 
s here, not merely to “do something” for 
abor, not merely to be “good” to labor, 
ut to be exactly just to labor, and not jus’ 
© labor only, but to every factor necessary 
to bring successful production in industry 








RICHARD S. 


HAWES 
President American Bankers Association, Vice- 
President First National Bank in St. Louis 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Just prior to adjournment the con- 
vention adopted the report of the com- 
mittee on nominations by electing as 
president for the ensuing year, Rich- 
ard S. Hawes, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis, and as 
first vice-president, John S. Drum, pres- 


ident of the Savings Union Bank and 
Trust Company, San Francisco 
CLOSING EXERCISES 


One of the most pleasing ceremonies 
incident to the conventions of the 
American Bankers’ Association is the 
installation of the new officers. Presi- 
dent Maddox, the retiring president, 
was highly praised by those who had 
been his associates, and ex-President 
Watts pinned on his coat a button as a 
reminder of his offic‘al connection with 
the Association. He was also the re- 
cipient of a handcome chest of silver 
in recognition of his official work. Mr. 
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Hinsch, another ex-president, making 
the presentation speech. Richard S. 
Hawes, the incoming president, received 
an ovation on being conducted to the 


chair by Mr. Maddox. He made a mod- 
est and appropriate speech, thanking 
the Association for its mark of confi- 
dence. 


Trust Company Section 


John W. Platten, president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany, New York, presided over the 
meetings of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion. Breckinridge Jones, president of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
in welcoming the delegates to St. Louis, 
said: 

AS we meet from year to year in these 
conferences there is not only the pleasure we 
get from personal contact, but we get the 
benefit of ideas that come from our con- 
ferences, and it is a great pleasure, I say, 
on behalf of the trust companies of St. Louis, 
the banks, as well as the clearing house, but 
all our citizens at large, to have the trust 
companies of America come here at thi- 
time and I ask you to judge St. Louis by 
what you find, the atmosphere, cordiality and 
hospitality that we want to furnish you here. 


The response to the address of wel- 
come was made by Uzal H. McCarter of 
the Fidelity Trust Company, Newark, N. 
J. Brief talks were also made by Rich- 
ard S. Hawes, vice-president of the First 
National Bank, St. Louis, and ‘by John 
S. Drum, vice-president of the Savings 
Union Bank and Trust Company, San 
Francisco. After the presentation of 
the report of the executive committee 
by E. D. Hulbert, president of the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, Festus J. Wade, president of the 
Merchantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
spoke on the causes of the high cost of 
living. 

Reports of various committees and 
of the secretary showed that the Trust 
Company Section had been engaged in 
nNiany activities during the year, looking 
tc the welfare of its members. The fol- 
lowing reference to the labor situation 
is taken from President Platten’s annual 
address: 


Let us now briefly consider the labor situ 
ation. I personally hold no brief for profit- 
eers, for employers who pay less than a living 
wage, or for the reprehensive methods which 
have come to be identiNed with the sweat- 
Shop. On the other hand, labor must realize 
sooner or later that there is no mystery, no 
secrecy, in the ways and means by which 
fhien accumulate competencies. No set of 
laws, no system of taxation, no distribution 
( redistribution of wealth or income, can 


make a people prosperous. Each and all must 
work and each man is rewarded according to 
his contribution to society. “In the sweat 
of his brow shall he eat bread.” This is as 
true today as when it was first spoken more 
than two thousand years ago and it is one 
of those fundamental truths which do not 





JOHN W. PLATTEN 
President Trust Company Section American Bankers 
Association, President of the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, New York 


change with the passage of time and _ the 
alteration of economic conditions. 

The high cost of living can best be com- 
bated by increased production—underproduc- 
tion causes real privation to the masses whose 
purchasing power is limited. 

Many find it dificult to answer the ques- 
tion which is being asked by thinking people 
all over the world today: “Why is it that 
with billions of capital literally wiped out of 
existence by the destructive processes’ of 
war, and ten millions of producers in their 
graves, a large part of the world is today 
spending money more lavishly than ever be- 
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fore on non-essentials—especially in Amer- 
ica?”’? The answer is a simple one: ‘The 
habit of spending has been formed and to 
gratify it without stint we are, without real- 
izing this fact, borrowing from the accumu- 
lated capital of civilization and dissipating re- 
sources which ordinarily would have been 
held in trust, as it were, and laid aside for 
the next generation. It may, therefore, be 
said in a very real sense that it is posterity 
which, after all, is going to pay a large 
share of the bill for our present-day ex- 
travagances. 

All of these considerations are intimately 
connected with the relations existing between 
capital and labor and between employer and 
employee. In order to reconcile interests 
which in the past have been only too often 
in conflict, as one writer has said, “business 
must be clothed with a spirit of accommo- 
dation and any element opposed to a meet- 
ing of minds has no place in the present 
or future of this country.” Cordial co-op- 
eration between employer and ermmployee 1s 
more than ever essential, production should 
govern wages and “political wage making’ be 
discouraged as a dangerous precedent. Only 
by these means shall we be able to steer & 
safe and happy middle course. 


F. H. Goff, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, delivered an address on 
“The Development of Community Foun- 
dations and Trusts,’’ explaining the 
methods employed in creating such 
beneficial agencies and showing the 
progress of this comparatively recent 
form of trust activity. Speaking of 
“Some New Duties of Bankers,’ Hal H. 
Smith, director of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, had this to say regarding 
the maintenance of property rights: 


Can it be that there is any truth in this 
theory, developed years ago, but now for the 
first time exploited by action, that the institu- 
tion of private property is a crime against 
mankind? The whole Christian civilization 
rests upon it. The teaching of Christ re- 
spected it and the virtues he preached grew 
out of it. It is a familiar fashion to talk 
of the sacredness of life as compared with 
the sacredness of property and to condemn 
those who, as the popular phrase runs, ex- 
ploit the man for the sake of the dollar; but 
how can you separate man from the prop- 
erty that surrounds him? It is a part of his 
very life. What would that life mean if to- 
day there were destroyed every vestige of 
that property that has been the result of the 
effort of our forefathers. Private property 
is the fruition of life. It is the expression 
of life. All the life that is in the hand, in 
the brain, in the heart, finds its finest de- 
velopment, its highest expression in the cre- 
ation of new property. The glorious words 
of the poets, the wisdom of the sages, the 
inspiration of the prophets, they are no more 
than spurs to the development of mankind. 
The reason that they are glorious and wise 
and inspired is that they are ultimately trans- 
lated into some concrete agency for the bet- 
terment of life; ultimately transformed into 
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a home or a nook that shall lift the indi- 
vidual higher toward divinity. But this is 
like carrying coals to Newcastle to defend 
the institution of private property before 
those who, as I said a while ago, spend their 
lives in the care of that property and daily 
demonstrate their complete belief in the sa- 
credness of that institution by the faithful- 
ness with which they discharge their trusts. 

What then will the trust company do? 
Where will it stand in this first great battle? 
Will it whisper “Hush, hush,” to the em- 
ployer who defies the demands of those who 
seek to appropriate his property? Will it, 
like the coward that money generally is, 
leave that employer to struggle alone against 
these forces of envy and disorder? Or will 
it by its money and influence, by every means 
in its power, preach the eternal justice of 
the system which protests honest wages in 
the hands of honest industry, and concedes 
to honest capital the just reward of its em- 
ployment? 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE TRUST 
COMPANY SECTION 


Following is the result of the annual 
election of the Trust Company Section: 


President—Lynn H. Dinkins, president In- 
terstate Trust and Banking Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

First Vice-President~Edmundy D. Hulbert, 
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president Merchants’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Chairman Executive Committee-—J. A. 
House, president Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland. 

Secretary—Leroy A. Mershon, New York. 

New Members Executive Committee for 
three-year term expiring 1922, are as fol 
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lows: George DPD. Edwards, vice-president 
Commonwealth Trust Company, Pittsburgh; 
J Kommers, vice-president Union Trust Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash.; Nathan D. Price, vice- 
president Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford; Evans Woolen, president 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, Indi- 
anapolis; John Stites, president Louisville 
Trust Company, Louisville. 


State Bank Section 


C. B. Hazlewood, vice-president of. the 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, pre- 
sided at the meetings of the State Bank 
Section. In the course of his annual 
address, Mr. Hazlewood said: 


safe to say that the banks 
of all classes are in better 
ever before. Our bank assets 
more readily convertible 


It is perfectly 
in our country 
condition than 
are more clean and 
than ever before. 

The State Bank Section now has 9,499 
voting members and 1,248 associate mem 
bers. Previous to the organization of the 
State Bank Section a number of State banks 
were voting members of other sections and 
many of them are still so classifled. It is 
not the policy of the State Bank Section to 
do any proselyting to increase its own mem- 
bership, and it only accepts voting members 
previously enrolled in other sections upon the 
written request of institutions that wish to 
be thus transferred. 

The State Bank Section is inspired by 
the spirit of democracy and co-operation and 
particularly represents the thousands of coun 
ty banks that constitute the majority of its 
membership. Coincident with the existence 
of the State Bank Section, and perhaps par 
tially on account of it, the sentiment of state 
bankers has become unified, and the rights 
of State banks are becoming better recog- 
nized, 

The fact is becoming apparent that the in- 
terests of the country banks of the United 
States are so interwoven with the interests 
of the communities which they serve that 
any banking custom or any banking law that 
benefits or injures country banks affects in 
like manner the millions of rural Americans 
who constitute the backbone of the Nation. 


There was a lively discussion of the 
relations of the state banks to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and a resolution 
was adopted in favor of the amendment 
of the Federal Reserve Act so as to 
permit member banks to make a 
small charge on exchange items. A 
demand was likewise made that the 
state banks members of the Federal 
Reserve System be given their propor- 
tionate share of Government deposits. 


J. W. Butler, vice-president of the 
First Guaranty State Bank, Clifton, 
Texas, was elected president of the State 
Bank Section, and E. C. McDougal, pres- 
ident of the Rark of Buffalo, Buffalo. 


C. B. HAZLEWOOD 
Retiring President State Bankers Section, Vice- 
President Union Trust Co., Chicago, III. 


N. Y., vice-president. Appropriate reso- 
lutions thanking the bankers and citi- 
zens of St. Louis for their hospitality 
were read ‘by R. S. Hecht, president of 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans. 
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Savings Bank Section 


The meetings of the Savings Bank 
Section were presided over by Victor 
A. Lersner, comptroller of the Williame- 
burgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Amortization of mortgage loans and 
savings bank investments were promi- 
nent topics for discussion. On the sub- 
ject of Amortization, R. Ingalls of New 
York said: 


Amortization is the gradual reduction of a 
loan by periodic and equal payments that 
include both interest and part of the prin- 
cipal. The advantages to the lender are that 
it offsets depreciation of property values, 
constantly widens the margin of security, 
and permits a gain by compounding interest 
on money invested. The advantages to the 
borrower are that it enforces thrift, makes 
savings .available for extinguishing debts, and 
renders foreclosure improbable. In one meth- 
od of amortization the repayments are, as 
soon as they are received, applied to re- 
duce the borrower’s loan. In another method 
the repayments are placed in a sinking fund; 
and when the borrower’s account in this 
equals the loan, his debt is cancelled. 

Under the sinking-fund method the bor- 


rower may make payments of any sums as 
often as he pleases in addition to obligatory 
dues. He may also be allowed to stop pay- 
ment and even to withdraw his credits in 
the fund. All this is possible because, dif- 
ferently from under the first method, the 
lender’s mortgage claim stays intact for the 
face amount until the borrower’s payments 
at interest balance his debt. So the sinking 
fund method is the best for the borrower, since 
under it, during hard times, payments may 
be suspended and leniency shown without 
impairing the lender’s lien against the mort- 
gaged property. 

In building and loan associations the bor- 
rower makes payments, not on the mortgage, 
but on shares. Hence these associations use 
the sinking-fund method—but not with all its 
privileges. Savings banks, however, could 
use this method in its entirety by opening up 
a deposit account with the borrower. The 
only difficulty would be to maintain the in- 
terest rates in the account and on the mort- 
gage at a parity. But the trouble from this 
as well as all the bother and cost of details 
in helping customers to acquire dwellings 
and small farms would be compensated by the 
increase of general business and the better 
standing of the banks, resulting from their 
activity in important affairs of their com- 
munities, 


National Bank Section 


Oliver J. Sands, president of the 
American National Bank, Richmond, 
Va., was in the chair when the National 
Bank Section assembled for its annual 
meeting. He announced that the re- 
ports of the president, executive com- 
mittee and secretary had been printed 
for distribution and would not be read. 
President Sands then introduced Waldo 
Newcomer, president of the National 
Exchange Bank of Baltimore, who spoke 
on “Improving the Federal Reserve and 
Member Banks,” and was followed by 


Virgil M. Harris on “The Trust Depart- 
ment of a National Bank.’’ The address 
of Mr. Harris follows: 


THE TRUST DEPARTMENT OF A 
NATIONAL BANK 


By Virgil M. Harris, Trust Officer Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


My purpose today is to take up the prac- 
tical side of the matter of the Trust Depart- 
ment of a National Bank, its workings, how 
it is done, and from inquiries received from 
all parts of the United States, and from 
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who 
last day or two, it 


gentlemen have called upon me in the 
is perfectly apparent that 
iis subject is giving not only concern, but 
interest. 

| consider it a great privilege and an honor 
to be asked to address the American Bankers 
Association. 


It is my purpose, in a brief address, to give 


you the practical side in the development of 
a Trust Department of a National bank. 
The strong arm of the United States Gov- 


ernment has now been extended to National 
Banks to enable them to act in fiduciary 
capacities, and now that this right has been 
granted, we wonder that it was not done be- 
fore. It makes an important epoch in the 
financial history of this country. The eight 
thousand National Banks of the United States 
are structures based on solid foundations and 
have, since their creation, been the chief 
bulwarks of financial strength and _ stability. 

The Federal law, as originally passed, and 
the enactments of Congress of September 
26th, 1918, have been gven so much publicity 
that I do not feel that any good purpose can 
be subserved by going into the validity of 
these enactments; but proper tests have been 
made in the highest courts of the land, and 
the way is now open for the enjoyment ol 
the advantages afforded. The Federal Reserve 
Board has shown a keen interest in the pro- 
mulgation of the law and in the regulations 
prescribed for the conduct of trust depart- 
ments. 

The entry of national banks into this new 
fleld of service is one which should receive 
serious consideration, and it is well at this 
early date for bank officials to realize marked 
difference between the time-honored usages 
of commercial banking and _ the principles 
which obtain in the operation of a trust de- 
partment. Commercial banking, in an ab- 
stract sense, is largely a question of arith- 
metic. Safe banking depends upon loans 
amply secured; the interest takes care of it- 
self; on the other hand, the assumption of 
flduciary relations means the undertaking of 
grave responsibilities which are entirely new 
to national banks, and which can be success 
fully dscharged only by experts and trained 
officials who have a thorough knowledge ot 
the intricacies incident to all fiduciary mat- 
ters. Nothing short of technical knowledge, 
coupled with years of training, will serve to 
avoid the pitfalls which beset those who un- 
dertake the administration of trusts and kin- 
dred matters. At a recent meeting of trust 
omeers, the president of one of the leading 
trust companies of the United States said 
that not more than two per cent of com- 
mercial banking gave cause for solicitude, but 
that he had found that seventy-flve per cent 
or tne business which naturaily falfs tito 
a trust department is fraught with complica- 
tions and perplexities, and subject at ail 
times to litigation; and I am free to say that 
after twenty years of experience, I heartily 
concur in his statement. 

Let no national banks assume that the ad- 
(ition of the new line of work is a sinecure, 
for it requires more than a permit from the 
federal Reserve Board to ‘accomplish the 
desired resuits. It will be found that com- 
petition is keen, and rivalry will be encoun- 
tered, 


With these general suggestions, I shall pass 
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to those features which, in my judgment, are 
the basic principles for success in the opera- 
tion of a trust department. 

1. Considerable misapprehension has arisen 
as to the exact nature of a trust department 
of a national bank. Many well-informed peo- 
ple, including lawyers, believe it to be a 
trust company within a bank. Such is not 
the case. It is not a separate entity; it is a 
part of the bank itself, and as much so as 
the savings department or commercial de- 
partment, and while this is true, yet the 
Federal law requires that the books and assets 
of the trust department shall be kept separate 
and apart from those of the bank itself. 

2. I do not think that I am unduly praisinz 
my brother trust officers throughout the 
United States when I say, in all seriousness, 
that the selection of such an official is a 
matter of prime importance, and that in th 
history of trust companies I do not recall 
an instance of defalcation or betrayal of trust 
on the part of a trust officer. The duties 
of the trust officer are multifarious. He 
should be a lawyer, and a versatile one, for 
there come before him every form of busi- 
ness complication, and every phase of human 
character, good and bad. There is no problem, 
legal or otherwise, which our complex civil- 
ization brings forth, which he may not be 
called upon to solve. The orphan’s cry, the 
widow’s needs and the lamentations and de- 
nunciations of disappointed heirs are everyday 
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occurrences to him. He must exercise a broad 
sympathy, and yet be firm in the performance 
of his duties. The trust officer should have 
a capable force of assistants and clerks at 
his command; he should receive from the 
executives cordial support and encourage- 
ment. The trust officer who possesses the 
necessary qualifications for his office is not 
easily found. One of the largest banks in 
the South, desiring to open a trust depart- 
ment, applied to me some time ago for a 
man to fill the position of trust officer. In 
spite of the fact that the salary offered was 
a large one, a suitable man could not be 
procured for six months. 

3. The trust department, with reference to 
its location in the bank, should be to itself; 
the members of the official and clerical force 
should not be separated; the department 
should have appropriate signs designating its 
location; it should be accessible, and its equip- 
ment first-class. No assistant or clerk should 
be taken into the trust department whose 
aptitude and ability have not been investi- 
gated. The trust officer, and those who assist 
him, should be well paid, for their hours are 
long and their duties exacting. 

4. In the ordinary course of affairs, it takes 
about five years to establish a trust depart- 
ment; that is to say, to put it on a fixed and 
paying basis. The experience may be likened 
unto that of a doctor or lawyer in establish- 
ing a paying practice; success does not come 
overnight; and during this period of proba- 
tion, the desire to secure business should not 
outweigh sound judgment and discrimination 
in the nature of the business received. 

5. The trust department should not be a 
dumping place for undesirable transactions. 
One bad lobster, it is said, will spoil a car- 
load. Where it is clear that the business 
offered is undesirable, it should be declined 
with that alacrity and firmness with which 
the discount committee of the bank declines 
a loan which is not properly secured. 

6. Our worldly possessions are but life 
holdings, and the grace with which we part 
with them at the end of life’s journey shows 
human chaarcter in its least disgutsed form. 
Wills constitute the most important item 
which can come into a trust department. All 
the property in a community changes owner- 
ship once in about every twenty-five years, 
and most of it passes by will. Much of the 
other work of a trust department is of a red 
ink nature. Wills may be important or un- 
important; they may be helpful or detrimental, 
and even though a bank has been named 
as executor, if it be ascertained that the emol- 
uments are inadequate and that bitterness and 
family enmities must be incurred, the wiser 
plan is to resign and let some ambitious ad- 
ministrator take charge. 

Many frugal-minded donors and testators 
are inclined to name several executors and 
trustees to act with a corporate executor or 
trustee. For all practical needs, one such is 
suMcient, but, in no event let the compen- 
sation of the corporate executor or trustec 
be reduced to less than one-half of the com- 
missions allowed, for the responsibility and 
the laboring oar fall to the corporate execu- 
tor. 

7. A national bank having established a 
trust department, the first duty of the direc- 
tors and officers of the bank should be to 
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lodge their wills with the department. li 
has been said that if a man has three true 
friends he is rich, and this applies to a trust 
department; if the directors and officers will 
favor the department with their wills, it is 
well on the road to success. It is not to be 
expected that the patrons of the bank and the 
public at large will patronize an institution 
where the directors and officers fail to do so. 
The development of a trust department is a 
slow process. Tortunately, our friends do not 
die simultaneously. Death is a ridiculously 
easy thing, and it does occur; and it is by 
deaths that the trust department is enriched. 

8. It has been suggested that national 
banks are not qualified to handle trusts of 
long duration, by reason of the shortness of 
their corporate lives. This theory is abso- 
lutely without merit and without foundation, 
for national banks can and do automatically 
renew their charters, and usually do so with 
more ease and less friction than do trust 
companies. In this connection, let me say that 
of far greater importance than the longevity 
of national banks is the paramount protec- 
tion afforded by the double liability of their 
stockholders. Whether or not it is a prudent 
procedure to give out this information by 
advertisement might well be weighed, in view 
of the alarm it might cause to stockholders 
who might not read understandingly. 


9. The fiduciary fleld in the United States 
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is an extensive one 
encroached upon by 


and has scarcely been 
those acting in corporate 
fiduciary capacities. The opportunity for na- 
tional banks is boundless. The reasons for 
giving preference to corporate fiduciaries are 
now almost axiomatic. All that has been 
written and all that can be written on the 
subject, upon which these reasons are based, 
come from financial responsibility, continued 
existence, financial judgment, accumulated ex- 
istence, and impartiality. All of the thousands 
of circulars, pamphlets and general literature 
which proceed from corporate executors can 
be traced back to the fundamental qualifica- 
tions. 

10. The welfare of the trust departmem 
and its growth, in its last analysis, rest upon 
the stability of the bank and the personnel 
of its directors and officers. The strength 
of the bank, its standing and integrity, are 
the chief advantages, and no amount of capi- 
tal and deposits can possibly supply the prime 
factor of character and confidence. 

11. The customers of a bank, including its 
depositors and its borrowers, from time to 
time, seek counsel and assistance in their 
everyday business affairs, and it is but an 
extension of this relation that they should 
place their estates in the hands of the bank 
for management after death. 

12. Whether or not national banks in towns 
and in the smaller cities wll be enabled to 
successfully avail themselves of the benefits 
f the new law is an untried problem, and 
one which only experience will demonstra‘e. 
Some trust companies have flourished under 
these conditions, but the great wealth ac 
quired has chiefly come to those institutions 
which are located in metropolitan centers. M) 
own opinion is that a national bank situated 
in a county seat or in a city having a popu- 
lation of ten thousand inhabitants may accept 
the certificate from the Federal Reserve Board 
with reasonable assurance of success, 

13. Let me say, with emphasis, that those 
who contemplate the establishment of a trust 
department should not assume the new rela- 
tion unless there is a fixed determination to 
give it a fair trial, and to finance the enter- 
prise for a considerable length of time. It 
is practically impossible for a corporate ex 
ecutor to discontinue the trust relation after 
it has been assumed, and in those States where 
a deposit is required to be made with the 
State Bank Commissioner to enable corporate 
executors to act without bond, the fund so 
deposited can rarely be recovered. The rami- 
fications of the trust business are such that 
a termination of all of it is impracticable. 
So long as there is a trust of any kind open 
upon the books, the deposit must be held and 
cannot be lessened or withdrawn. 

14. We are ushered into the world in a 
State of dumb amazement and go out of it 
in the same way, and most of our fortunes 
mechanically take their course. Less than 
ten per cent of people dying leave estates of 
over flve thousand in value. The attempt of 
the dead hand to guide the fortunes and des- 
tinies of those who follow is frequently at- 
tended with disaster, bitter hatred and lack 
of love and reverence for those who have 
departed. Trusts of long duration rarely, if 
ever, work out perfectly. It is not given to 
us to see very far into the future. The 

tability of securities changes; wars come, 
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and a thousand and one things may occur to 
thwart the benevolent intentions of the tes- 
tator. Perhaps it is for our good that we 
cannot read the future, but if this foresight 
were given to testators, it is certain that 
many would change their plans and that many 
of those directions which we frequently find 
in wills would be left unwritten. 

15. The advertising necessary and incident 
to a trust department, in my judgment, shoulJ 
always be of a dignified nature. The business 
of the trust department itself is of a serious 
and dignified nature. Pamphlets and bro- 
chures, if well conceived and if penned by 
hands trained in the work, have their advan- 
tages, when properly distributed. Newspaper 
advertisements which point out the capital 
and surplus of the bank and pointedly sug- 
gest the advantages offered by it serve to 
keep the name of the bank before the world; 
but, for the most part, the paying business 
of a trust department, the part of it which 
brings the best returns, comes from the per- 
sonal touch, by reason of acquaintanceship 
and of family connections. A man puts into 
his will his well-reflected intentions. The 
execution of the will is probably the most 
serious act of his life, and he no more selects 
from the pamphlet or the newspaper his ex- 
ecutor than he does therefrom get his re- 
ligion. It is said that 91 per cent of all 
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Providence National Bank 
Providence, R. I. 


— Third Oldest Bank in America — 





Local and Out of Town Accounts Handled 





Correspondence Solicited 











OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM GAMMELL......... President JOHN CARTER BROWN WoOODs 
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Capital, $500,000 Surplus, $500,000 
Undivided Profits, $570,000 














Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


WILLIAM D. LUEY, Chairman of the Board 
JOHN E. WHITE, President SAMUEL H. CLARY, Vice-Pres. & Trust Officer 
HENRY P. MURRAY, Vice-President ALVIN J, DANIELS, Treasurer 
SAMUEL D. SPURR, Vice-President BERTICE F. SAWYER, Secretary 
CHARLES A. BARTON, Vice-President FREDERICK M, HEDDEN, Cashier 
CHARLES F. HUNT, Auditor 


Commercial Department, Assets over $31,000,000 
Trust Department, Assets over - 6,000,000 
Capital - - - - - - 1,250,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits over - 850,000 


Largest Commercial Bank in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 
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American business is conducted through the 
mails. Letter-writing is useful and has be- 
come a finished art. Unusual expressions in 
letters or in advertising, so far as the trust 
department is concerned, should be avoided, 
but appropriate advertising through intelli- 
gent channels will accomplish great purposes 
and break down apparently impassable bar 
riers. 

16. Strictly to be avoided are designing 
persons who have some worthless scheme to 
exploit. Acting as trustee under a worthless 
pond issue or coal project, or mine or oil 
proposition, may bring undesirable results, and 
your name may unwittingly be dragged into 
advertising schemes which you did not con- 
template. The closest scrutiny should be em- 
ployed before deciding to act as trustee or 
agent in any undertaking, however glowing 
its prospects, or whatever the compensation 
offered. A failure to detect the ulterior de 
sign may bring irreparable loss and sorrow- 
ful reflection. 

17. In conclusion, I wish to say that 
whether or not a trust department is a pay- 
ing adjunct of a bank depends largely on the 
individual case. It is possible to make it 
one of the very best sources of revenue to 
the bank. Speaking personally of the trust 
department of the bank with which I have 
the honor to be connected, I will add that 
in its first year of existence under the new 
law the return on a very liberal investment 
has far exceeded its most hopeful expecta 
tions. 

I sincerely thank you for your attention, 
and extend to you, Mr. President, and to the 
members of this association, my best wishes 
for your continued welfare. 


At the second day’s session of the 
National Bank Section, Hon. John 
Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the 
Currency, spoke on the necessity and 
desirability of assisting to restore nor- 
mal financial and industrial conditions 
to Europe. He gave facts to show that 
we are amply able to do so. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Officers elected by the National Bani 
Section of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation were: 

President, Walter W. Head, vice-president 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Neb.; vice- 
president, Henry H. McKee, Washington, D. C.; 
one-year membership on the executive com- 
mittee, Alfred L. Aiken, Boston, Mass.; John 
G Lonsdale, St. Louis, and Theodore Wold, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; two-year term, George A. 
Kennedy, San Francisco; three-year term, C. 
S. Calwell, Philadelphia; R. D. Sneath, Tiffin, 
0.; Thomas R. Preston, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and James Ringold, Denver. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS OF THE 
BANKERS 


Festus J. Wade, president Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis: 


WALTER W. HEAD 


President National Bank Section, Vice-President 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Nebraska 


In early life Mr. Head taught school, 
and later was for three years cashier of 
the De Kalb (Mo.) State Bank, following 
which service he was for two years a 
bank examiner in Missouri, resigning to 
become cashier of the American National 
Bank, St. Joseph, Mo., with which insti- 
tution he was actively connected as 
cashier and vice-president for nine years. 
He is, in fact, still vice-president and di- 
rector of that bank, and is also vice- 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee of the St. Joseph Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr. Head was made senior vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Omaha National 
3ank in May, 1917. During the war he 
served as chairman of the United War 
Work Committee for Omaha, was Nebras- 
ka state chairman of the Red Cross 
Christmas membership campaign in 1918, 
major of Omaha Battalion Nebraska 
Home Guards, and was actively connected 
with the Red Cross and Liberty Loan 
drives. He is at present president of the 
Omaha Council of Boy Scouts and a 
member of the National Executive Board 
of the Boy Scouts of America, is a mem- 
ber of the executive council of the Ne- 
braska Bankers Association and also of 
the State Capitol Commission for the 
erection of a new $5,000,000 state capitol, 
besides holding numerous other offices. 

















In The Great Northwest 


Our new sixteen story building is now 
under construction and will upon 
completion in 1920, be one of the 
finest banking institutions on the 
Pacific Coast. 


, - 


We recently increased our capital to 
One Million Dollars and our surplus 


to $250,000. 


oa 45S =. S535 + 


Our increase in deposits during the 


last two years is nearly $4,000,000.00. 


Banking institutions, corporations or 
individuals having business transac- 
tions in the Northwest, will find this 
bank equipped to render the most 
efficient service. 





Ncandinavian American Bank 


Pacific Avenue at Eleventh Street. Tacoma ~ 
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A cause of unrest the world over is that 
the European countries know that they are la 
boring under a staggering debt. If I had my 
way I would permit them to pay us back these 
gigantic sums in installments for the next 
fifty years. If I had the power I would take 
half of the gold that is lying idle in the 
treasury and lend it to Europe. I would en 
courage all the countries of Europe, even 
Germany, to go back to their industrial activ- 
ities, to the end that they might be rehabili- 
tated and to the end that we may continue to 
conduct business with them. 


Andrew J. Frame, president Wau- 
kesha (Wis.) National Bank: 


The profligate expenses of the Government 
have started a contagion of personal extrava- 
gance. Recently my attention was called to 
two young women in our town. Before the 
war they were earning nine and eleven dollars 
per week, but as government employes, they 
made about twenty-flve or twenty-eight dol- 
lars. They have no particular qualifications 
that have enabled them to secure other em- 
ployment on a like wage basis, and are now 
out of employment, and without any funds 
on hand. Verily, by their furs we shall know 
them. 


5385 
E. G. Crawford, vice-president United 
States National Bank, Portland, Ure.: 


Islander, totally un 
sustain life, that's 


Take the native Fiji 
educated, he can barely 
but an example of what labor alone, without 
intelligence, can do. It’s the brain that in- 
vented the tools for the workingman that 
made his labor the efficient thing it is today. 
It is just as much a patriotic duty now to 
labor intelligently and to circulate heaitny 
propaganda as it was to take up a gun for 
our country in time of war. 


W. T. Fenton, vice-president and 
manager National Bank of the Repub- 
lic, Chicago: 


What is needed in this country is less talk 
ing and more work. We are suffering rrom 
a curtailed production in almost every es 
sential line. If the business men of the 
United States would stop fighting each other 
and organize along the lines of the sound 
money party which we had in 1896, it would 
only be a little while until Bolshevism and 
Socialism would be silenced and business con 


ditions would reflect normal conditions. 


Provincialism 


ROVINCIALISM has been an 
American fault. 

It is found as often in the large, as 
in the small institution, applies to capi- 
tal as well as labor, and its greatest 
danger lies in that it sacrifices the good 
of the whole to the advantage of the 
smaller unit. 

We, as a people, have been too prone 
to seek the advantage of the individual 
or of the class at the expense of the 
community. 

The United States has known a gen- 
eration’s growth in the past five years. 

There is a crying need today that the 
nation’s affairs should be handled with- 
out the fetter of provincialism. 

“For the good of the whole” must 


be the slogan of leadership in the ac- 
tivities of national life. 

Pressing problems are facing the na- 
tion. The solution of these problems 
necessitates a point of view free from 
provincialism. 

The necessary means of business must 
be provided throughout the world, and 
utter urgency compels prompt action 
from each and every unit. 

We are rapidly throwing off the 
bonds of provincialism. 

We have confidence that the pressing 
modern world problems can, and will, 
be answered by the assumption by every 
individual of his share in the activities 
and progress which make “for the good 
of the whole.”—From an advertisement 
of Imbrie & Company, New York. 


























Individual Service 
for Individual Banks 


The first requisite in successful service is a 
thorough understanding of the other man’s view- 
point. 


The success of the National Bank of Commerce 
in pleasing correspondent bankers is largely due to 
our officers’ first-hand knowledge of the problems 
with which different kinds of bankers are con- 
fronted. 


On our staff are men whose experience embraces 
service in state banks, trust companies and national 
banks, ranging in size of capital stock from ten 
thousand dollars to ten million dollars. 

We render individual service because we are 
familiar with individual requirements. 


What can we do for YOU? 


The 


National Bank of Commerce 








in St. Louis 





Capital, Surplus and Profits, $14,000,000.00 
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THE LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - - - - $3,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - -  3,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 1,750,000.00 





OFFICERS 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 7 ; , President 
DANIEL G. REID. . , ‘ . Vice President 
CHAS. W. RIECKS  . ‘ R . Vice President 
ERNEST STAUFFEN, Jr. . . ‘ ‘ Vice President 
JOSEPH A. BOWER . ‘ ‘ ; : Vice President | 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Jr. . . : Vice President 1| 
JOSEPH S. MANWELL . ; ‘ Vice President } 
GEORGE F, MURNANE . , ; ; Vice President 
SIDNEY W. NOYES ; ° Vice President 
FREDERICK W. WALZ ‘ ‘ , Cashier 
FREDERICK PP. MeGLYNN . » . Assistant Cashier 
THEODORE C. HOVEY ; . Assistant Cashier 
LOUIS W. KNOWLES ‘ ‘ . Assistant Cashier 
JOUN Po MAGUIRE ‘ : . Assistant Cashier 
RAYMOND G. FORBES . Assistant Cashier 
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Are You Going to Build a New 
Home For Your Bank? 


Depositors prefer to do business with a Bank 
having a modern up-to-date distinctive building, 
first class equipment throughout and absolute 
security in its vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service in all these 
departments is shown by the fact that we have 
been selected by the following banks and very 
many others: 


Seaboard National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Asia Banking Corporation, New York 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N.C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. wilt 
Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 


We shall be pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 


your requirements without obligation on your part. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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French American Banking Corporation, 67-69 William Street, New York 


AEE 


The French American Banking 
Corporation 





AMES 8S. ALEXANDER, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, recently 

stated that the paramount business 
problem before America today is the 
efficient organization of her credit re- 
sources for the purpose of financing 
Europe’s purchases of materials for 
consumption and reconstruction pending 
her economic recovery. 

Stated in broad terms, said Mr. Alex- 
ander, the situation is that Europe must 
have from the United States immense 
quantities of materials to rebuild and 
refit for a normally productive economic 
life. Europe’s international banking 
situation is such that she cannot pay as 


she goes. Neither is her present pro- 
ductivity such as to enable her to pay 
for what she buys with what she pro- 
duces—that is, to balance her imports 
by her exports in normal trade ex- 
changes. 

As a result, Europe’s currently accu- 
mulating debt to America, evidenced by 
our abnormal monthly favorable balance 
of trade and the excessive exchange 
rates against Europe, is piling up her 
unbalanced obligations to us to such an 
extent that a special means of financing 
her continuing purchases here must be 
developed. She must go on for some 
time to come buying on credit from 
us as she has in the past. But her 


Ass ' 
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PAUL BOYER 
President Comptoir National d’Escomy te de Paris, 
Director French American Banking Corporation 


government credits here are almost ex- 
hausted; and it would be impossible to 
supply credits for the amounts required 
by unorganized private methods. 

The United States has the necessary 
supplies to meet the needs of Europe. 
Nature has responded to our increased 
agricultural efforts with crops of great 
bounty, and the nation’s industries are 
expanded and geared up to a degree of 
productiv:ty never before attained. No- 
where else in the world can adequate 
supplies be found for Europe’s needs, 
and it is also true that the only avail- 
able source of long time credits sufh- 
cient to finance her necessitous pur- 
chases is likewise the people of the 
United States itself. As a nation, there- 
fore, we must both sell goods to Europe 
and we must supply her with the credit 
to make these purchases. 

An important step in this direction 
was recently taken in the organization 
of the French American Banking Cor- 


poration whic’) is a combination of 
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STANISLAS SIMON 
Managing Director Banque de |’ Indo Chine, 
Director French American Banking Corporation 


French and American banking interests 
with the view of extending credit for 
the financing of Franco American trade. 
The French American Banking Cor- 
poration was incorporated in Albany, 
New York, on April 29. It is capital- 
ized at $2,000,000 with a surplus of 
$500,000 all paid in. Half of the stock 
of the corporation is held by American 
interests and half by French. The 
American stockholders are the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York whose 
capital surplus and undivided profits are 
over $50,000,000, and resources over 
$558,200,000, and the First National 
Bank of Boston, whose capital, surplus 
and undivided profits are over $27.- 
800,000 and resources over $225,500.- 
000. Each of these banks holds one- 
fourth of the stock. ‘The French inter- 
ests are represented by the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris, whose 
capital and surplus fund is over 
$48,000,000, and resources over $500,- 
000.000. This makes a total capital. 
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Main,Banking Room from Officers’ Quarters, French American Banking Corporation 


surplus and undivided profits of the in- 
stitution behind the new corporation of 
more than $125,000,000 and total re- 
sources of over $1,280,000,000. 

The directors representing the Amer- 
ican interests in the corporation are 
James S. Alexander, president of the 


National Bank of Commerce in New 
York; Daniel G. Wing, president of the 
First National Bank of Boston; John 
E. Rovensky, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York; 
F. Akbot Goodhue, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Boston; Harry 
B. Thayer, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York, 
and Owen D. Young, vice-president of 
the General Electric Company, New 
York. 

The French interests in the corpora- 
tion are represented by the following 
directors: Paul Boyer, president of the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris; Maurice Silvester, American 
representative of the Comptoir Nation- 
al d’Escompte de Paris; Paul Fuller, 
Jr., of New York, a member of the firm 


of Coudert Brothers, aitorneys; Edgar 
Llewellyn, manager of the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris; Maurice 
Lewandowski, ‘managing director of the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris, and Stanislas Simon, managing 
director of the Banque de |’Indo-Chine, 
Paris, and director of the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris. The 
Banque de I’'Indo-Chine, of which Mr. 
Stanislas Simon is managing director, 
is the most powerful and important of 
the French colonial banks. 

The officers of the corporation are as 
follows: Maurice Silvester, president; 
Roger P. Kavanagh, vice-president and 
treasurer; John E. Rovensky, vice- 
president; F. Abbot Goodhue, vice- 
president; Thomas E. Green, secretary. 

Mr. Silvester, president of the cor- 
poration, had his first training in 
France in the import, export and ship- 
ping business with practical experience 
in England, France, South America and 
the United States. He has lived in 
America since 1887 and his connection 
with the Comptoir National d’Escomnte 
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JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
President National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
Director French American Banking Corporation 


de Paris during the past twenty-six 
years represents a career from the bot- 
tom up. Going through all depart- 
ments, he rose to be cashier, branch 
manager, and finally became the Paris 
bank’s general representative for the 
United States and Canada, with head- 
quarters in New York. His long ex- 


Public Lobby 


JOHN E. ROVENSKY 


Vice-President National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, 
Director French American Banking Corporation 


perience with American and foreign 
banking made him the logical choice 
for the presidency of the new corpora- 
tion, of which the Paris banks own 
half of the capital stock. 

Mr. Kavanagh, vice-president and 
treasurer, is well known in the bank- 
ing community. He was formerly man- 
ager of the Fifth Avenue branch of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company and pre- 
vious to that was an examiner in the 
New York State Banking Department. 

Mr. Kavanagh was appointed an ex- 
aminer on June 1, 1908, by the then 
superintendent of banks, Hon. Clark 
Williams. Prior to that time he was for 
many years connected with the Fifth 
Avenue Bank of New York. During 
the term of Superintendent of Banks 
George C. Van Tuy], Jr., he commenced 
to supervise the examinations of the 
large institutions located in the metro- 
politan district, which includes the 
Greater City of New York. He was 
engaged in this branch of the service 
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DANIEL G. WING 


President First National Bank of Boston, 
Director French American Banking Corporation 


up to the time of his resignation and 
is well known for his work in this con- 
nection. 

Besides his long practical experience 
in the Fifth Avenue Bank, which was 
considerably broadened by his experi- 
ence in the New York State Banking 
Department, he has always taken a deep 
interest in the educational side of bank- 
ing questions. He has been active in 
the affairs of the American Institute 
of Banking since its inception, having 
been secretary for two years and presi- 
dent for one year of the New York 
chapter. 

Mr. Green, the secretary, is a foreign 
exchange expert. He came to New 
York from London where he was con- 
nected with important foreign banking 
establishments for many years. He was 
in the London office of the Credit Lyon- 
nais and the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris, and lastly was 
submanager of the Societé Generale de 
Credit Industriel et Commercial. 


F. ABBOT GOODHUE 


Vice-President First National Bank of Boston, 
Director French American Banking Corporation 


Mr. Green came to New York in 
1903 to take a position with the Na- 
tional City Bank as assistant manager 
of the foreign exchange department. 
For the past fourteen years he has been 
connected with Blair & Co., and was 
secretary and foreign exchange man- 
ager of the latter when he recently re- 


Main Banking Room and Officers’ Quarters 
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MAURICE SILVESTER 


President French American Banking Corporation 


signed to become secretary of the 
French American Banking Corporation 


when that bank was organized. Mr. 


Green has_ travelled extensively 
throughout the European continent and 
has many friends and acquaintances 
amongst the bankers in the various Eu- 
ropean financial centers. 

At the time of the organization of 


Directors’ Room. 
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ROGER P. KAVANAGH 


Vice-President and Treasurer French American 
Banking Corporation 


the bank Mr. Silvester made the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to the plans 
and purposes of the new project: 


“The new trade relations created by, 
or resulting from, the war continue to 
engage the attention of bankers and 
economists all over the world and, while 
there is some difference of opinion as 
to the best means for attaining the de- 
sired end. they all agree that in order 
to carry its havy burden of taxation, 
every nation will have to work harder 
and will have to produce more. It is 
also generally recognized that a nation, 
like the United States, which has suf- 
fered little and is financially the strong- 
est, must continue extending credit fa- 
cilities on a large and liberal scale to 
other nations less fortunate, in order to 
hold and further develop its foreign 
trade. 

“The Federal Reserve Act and many 
state banking laws, as recently amend- 
ed, have furnished American commerce 
with the financial means to enter the 
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THOMAS E. GREEN 
Secretary French American Banking Corporation 


world markets on an equal footing. In 
financial means, cash plays but a very 


small part. The bulk is constituted of 
credit, which raises the problem of cre- 
ating the equipment necessary for the 
issue and the negotiation of short and 
iong time obligations and for the main- 
tenance of 4 ready market for the same. 
This can be accomplished only by or- 
ganizing an increasing number of bank- 
ing, discount and securities corpora- 
tions, such as have recently made their 
appearance in New York and elsewhere. 

“In line with this policy, a combi- 
nation has now been formed between 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, and the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte de Paris, for the organization 
of the French American Banking Cor- 
poration. 

“A combination of this sort is a new 
departure, it being the first instance 
where a prominent French banking in- 
stitution has associated itself with 
American bankers so closely in such an 
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NUGENT FALLON 
French American Banking Corporation 


undertaking. Another feature lies in 
the fact that all three asscciaces me 
strictly commerciai yanks of the highest 
standing, all of whicl. augurs well for a 
conservative and successful management 
for the new corporation. But the prin- 
cipal advantage of this combination will 
be the standing and close contact with 
the French public at large, which will 


Officers’ Quarters 
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be given to the corporation by the asso- 
ciation of the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte de Paris and its numerous 
branches. This could never be accom- 
plished through the opening of foreign 
branches in France, and it was a clever 
move on the part of the National Bank 
of Commerce and the First National 
Bank of Boston to have left the beaten 
path and done something new and bet- 
ter. The same holds good for the 
French bank, which will enjoy similar 
advantages through the corporation and 
its American associates. 

“The French American Banking 
Corporation will transact a general for- 
eign and international banking business, 
and as pointed out before, will possess 
special facilities for the handling and 
developing of commercial and financial 
relations between the United States and 
France and their respective colonies and 
dependencies.” 


With regard to the new bank, Mr. 
Alexander, president of the Bank of 
Commerce, recently stated: 


“This alliance of great French and 
American banks represents, we believe, 
an efficient instrumentality to facilitate 
and foster the trade relations between 
the United States and France which the 


new era demands. We consider it a 
most practical way to realize the neces- 
sary co-operation between French and 
American banking, and to give Ameri- 
ca’s business men the benefit of the ex- 
perience and connections of native 
French bankers that could be given to 
them in no other way. 

“The French American Banking Cor- 
poration is an organization which has 
behind it the good will of the three 
great established institutions which hold 
its stock. It is primarily a commercial 
bank, as are all the institutions which 
control it. It is expected that it will 
engage in the acceptance business, and, 
in general, assist in financing trade be- 
tween the United States and France, in- 
cluding the French colonies in all parts 
of the world.” 
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The foreign trade department di- 
rects its efforts toward the development 
of import and export trade by bringing 
buyers and sellers in touch with one 


another, and by assisting manufacturers, 


producers and merchants to enter for- 
eign markets. This department acts in 
all practical ways to promote the inter- 
ests of the bank’s customers in their 
export and import business. It does not 
engage in merchandising on its own ac- 
count. It is particularly well situated 
for the furnishing of general informa- 
tion and credit information on all coun- 
tries, but particularly in regard to 
France, Belgium and the French colo- 
nies. 

Nugent Fallon, manager of the for- 
eign trade department, has had a wide 
experience in the export and import of 
merchandise and has travelled exten- 
sively on business during the last ten 
years in Europe, Asia and parts of Af- 
rica. He comes to New York from the 
First National Bank of Boston. 

The French American Banking Cor- 
poration opened for business July 1, 
1919, at 67-69 William St., New York. 
The results of the first few months’ op- 
eration have fully justified the expec- 
tations of its organizers. 

In order to gain a perspective of the 
unusual facilities offered to the Amer- 
ican Export and Import trade by this 
new institution, it is only necessary to 
look at the long list of branches of the 
affliated banks spread out over the 
whole world. They cover cities and 
towns in: 

France, England, Belgium, Spain, 
Egypt, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, 
Senegal, Guineas, Ivory Coast, Daho- 
mey, Madagascar, French Somali, Re- 
union, Australia, Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, French Guyana, Tahiti, New 
Caledonia, China, Siberia, Annam, Co- 
chin China, Siam, Tonkin, Cambodia, 
India, Straits Settlements, Argentina. 

These affiliations furnish practically 
the same close connection and special 
service, as though the French American 
Banking Corporation had its own 
branches in those countries. 
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GEORGE C. VAN TUYL 
President Metropolitan Trust Co., New York 


BEVERLY CHEW 
First Vice-President Metropolitan Trust Co., New York 


Metropolitan Trust Co., New York 





ORE than ever before banking 
M institutions are obtaining the 

services of men who are widely 
experienced in the field of com- 
mercial endeavor. The most recent 
illustration of this tendency is the 
appointment of Charles W. Weston 
as vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of New York. For 
nineteen years Mr. Weston has been 
associated with the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company, and since 1912 has held 
the office of assistant treasurer of that 
company and the affiliated companies in 
the Union Pacific System. 

Although born in New York and re- 
reiving his rudimentary education in its 
public schools, Mr. Weston is a resident 
of Montclair, New Jersey, and during 
the war took wn active part in all local 
war activities. He served as a member 
of the Liberty Loa» Committee, the 


War Savings Committee, as campaign 
manager of the Second Red Cross War 
Fund Drive, and in a similar capacity 
in the United War Work Campaign. 
Mr. Weston is the treasurer of the 
Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, and 
member of the Essex County Country 
Club, and of the Sons of the Revolution. 

Several other important changes have 
recently occurred in the Metropolitan 
Trust staff. With the resignation of 
Edwin F. Rorebeck as vice-president, 
Harold B. Thorne, vice-president, as- 
sumed the duties heretofore performed 
by Mr. Rorebeck. Mr. Thorne entered 
the banking fraternity with the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company in 1895, with 
which company he served until its 
merger with the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany in 1911, filling the posts of asist- 
ant treasurer, treasurer and executive 
vice-president respectively. In June. 
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HAROLD B. THORNE 
Vice-President Metropolitan Trust Co., New York 


1916, he resigned as a vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company to join 
the forces of the Metropolitan. John 
Floyd Cissel, assistant treasurer of the 


G. N. HARTMANN 
Secretary Metropolitan Trust Co., New York 


CHARLES W. WESTON 
Vice-President Metropolitan Trust Co., New York 


company, has been promoted to the post 
of comptroller, 

George C. VanTuyl, Jr., president of 
the institution, was largely instrumental 
in the revision of the New York state 
banking laws, serving as superintendent 
of banks for the state and headed the 
so-called VanTuyl Commission. The 
banking code enacted by this commis- 
sion has been a model for subsequent 
revision in several important states. 

Beverly Chew, first vice-president, 
entered the service of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company April 13, 1887. For 
more than ten year Mr. Chew was 
secretary of the company, afterward 
becoming successively second  vice- 
president and first vice-president. 

Chartered under the New York state 
banking laws in 1881, the Metropolitan 
Trust Company has been known con- 
tinually for the thirty-eight subsequent 
years as one of the leading financial 
institutions of the city. Many noted 
financiers have served on its board of 
directors. Its first president 
Gen. Thomas Hillhouse, once assistant 
treasurer of the United States. Gen. 
Hillhouse served the company for six- 


was 
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teen years. The company has long 
been known for the interest it has taken 
in the welfare of its employees. ‘Three 
years ago the company built a large 
clubhouse at Howard Beach as the home 
of the Mettco Club, an organization of 
the employees and officers of the bank 
with the purpose of promoting re- 
creation and good fellowship. This 
club has been a pronounced success 
from its inception. 

The present home of the company at 
60 Wall Street, in the very heart of the 
New York financial district, was form- 
ally opened on January 8, 1917. Every 
device for the convenient and efficient 
handling of the company’s business was 
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installed. Its banking room, from an 
architectural point of view, is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful in the 
country. 

With the view to providing conven- 
ient service to uptown residents of New 
York, the Metropolitan Trust Company 
has established a complete investors’ 
service department at its uptown office, 
716 Fifth Avenue. This department 
furnishes complete facilities for obtain- 
ing information and suggestions, for 
exchanging, purchasing or selling se- 
curities and for assistance in all mat- 
ters affecting their investments. This 
department is under the supervision of 
George F. Grady. 


The Head of an Important International 
Banking House 





¢ he had concurred in his father’s 


plans for his future, Oscar L. 
Gubelman, head of the international 
banking house of Knauth, Nachod & 
Kiihne, New York, would now be a 
doctor. Mr. Gubelman’s father, Theo- 
dore Gubelman, formerly of the firm 
of Hargrave & Gubelman, now retired. 
intended that his son should study 
medicine and when the younger Gubel- 
man was seventeen years of age his 
father deliberated upon the selection of 
a college to which to send his son, but 
the son meantime decided to go into 
business and secured a job as a clerk 
in the Third National Bank of Jersey 
City, the latter being his home town. 
He remained with the Third National 
Bank of Jersey City for a year, after 
which he accepted a position with the 
United States Mortgage and Trust 
(ompany of New York. His promotion 
in this institution was rapid. While still 
in his minority he was appointed cashier 
nd when one day it became necessary 
tor the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company to take title to a big 


OSCAR L. GUBELMAN 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, New York 
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block of real estate on which it had 
foreclosed, the lawyers asked the Presi- 
dent of the institution in whose name 
the titles should be drawn. “Put them 
in Gubelman’s name,” the President 
replied. When, however, it became 
necessary for Mr. Gubelman to sign the 
papers the discovery was made that 
he was not of age and the papers had 
to be all drawn up again. 

His friends in Jersey City banking 
circles in the brief year he had been 
with the Third National Bank of that 
city had realized that it would be to 
their advantage to keep an eye upon 
him and did so, for after six years with 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company he was called back to Jersey 
City as secretary and treasurer of the 
Commercial Trust Company of that 
city. It was only a year or two later. 
less than ten years after he started 
his business career, that he was elected 
a vice-president of that company, but 
by that time the future trust company 
colossus, the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, had noted his advance- 
ment in the banking world and offered 
him a vice-presidency. In 1904, shortly 
after his election as vice-president of 
the Commercial Trust Company of 
Jersey City, he resigned to accept the 
vice-presidency of the Guaranty Trust 
Company and at that time was one of 
the youngest vice-presidents of any 
of the important New York institutions. 
During his connection with that concern 
he contributed largely to its develop- 
ment from an institution of compara- 
tively slow growth to its rapid tran- 
sition into the biggest trust company 
in the country. The impetus received 
in these early years of the present 
century at the time Mr. Gubelman was 
connected with its official staff, has 
carried the Guaranty Trust Company 
forward from an institution with five 
million dollars of capital to one of twenty- 


five millions with a present turn over of 


thirty billion dollars annually. Mr. 
Gubelman’s activities in the affairs of 
the Guaranty Trust Company included 
many matters connected with interna- 
tional finance, foreign exchange, etc. 
These activities attracted the attention 
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of the great international banking house 
of Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne, which, as 
an inducement to secure the services of 
Mr. Gubelman offered him a partner- 
ship in 1907. He accepted, and at once 
took the leadership in the management 
of the firm. 

Following Mr. Gubelman’s entrance 
into the firm of Knauth, Nachod & 
Kiihne its business increased rapidly 
and the importance and range of the 
activities of the banking house were 
enlarged to embrace all branches of do- 
mestic and international finance. The 
firm soon acquired world-wide fame in 
the handling of international banking 
business and its name came to stand for 
integrity and strength in every finan- 
cial center in the world. 

When in 1916 its business had grown 
to such proportions that the banking 
house transacted foreign exchange busi- 
ness for over 5,000 banks in this coun- 
try and had over 12,000 correspondents 
throughout the world, it became neces- 
sary to look for larger banking quar- 
ters, the usual far-sighted policy of Mr. 
Gubelman was again in evidence for he 
negotiated a long-term lease on a half 
of an entire floor in the new Equitable 
Building, a transaction which may have 
appeared rash at the time but which 
has been justified many times over by 
subsequent developments, both from a 
business and office rental standpoint. 
The firm’s offices are among the most 
commodious and best equipped in New 
York, occupying in excess of 20.000 
square feet of space. 

In addition to its various activities in 
the banking business which includes a 
large business in stocks and bonds, un- 
derwriting of new securities, foreign 
exchange, letters of credit, travelers 
checks (this firm was among the first 
to introduce travelers checks), the fi- 
nancing of exports and imports, custom 
house brokerage, acceptance of time an¢ 
demand deposits, ete., the firm has 
branched out in a new line of en- 
deavor, and just as in earlier days it 
was the first banking house in America 
to establish a foreign exchange depart- 
ment, so now at the present time it is 
the first of the big banking institutions 
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to recognize the importance of and fu- 
ture of the oil industry and to embark 
extensively in the organization of oil 
companies and development of produc- 
tion on an extensive scale. Here is 
where Mr. Gubelman has again demon- 
strated his financial skill, for not only 
are the properties he has assembled in- 
to his various companies regarded as 
the choicest obtainable. but the men 
whom he has associated with him in 
their management and on their respec- 
tive directorates represent the acme of 
ability and reputation in the financial, 
industrial and petroleum industry. 

These exceptional directorates, the 
character of and large degree of ‘suc- 
cess attained in the financing of these 
oil companies, together with the great 
volume of domestic and foreign busi- 
ness being done by the firm, all un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Gubelman, 
stamp the latter as one of the strongest 
and most progressive of the young gen- 
eration of bankers. 

Mr. Gubelman is on the directorate 


of fifteen corporations, including Simms 
Petroleum, White Oil Corporation, 
United States Food Products Company 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Commercial Trust Company of 
New Jersey, Jersey City, Computing- 
Tabulating-Recording Company, First 
National Bank of West Orange, N. J., 
(of which he is also vice-president), 
Hudson Companies, and the Underwood 
Typewriter Company. 

Since 1904 Mr. Gubelman has resi- 
ded in West Orange, New Jersey, and 
has been prominent in its political, ci- 
vic and social affairs. He was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Red Cross and chairman of the Liberty 
Loan Committee in two campaigns 
which embraced all the Oranges and 
which did exceptional work during the 
war. He is vice-president of the Essex 
County Country Club and has been one 
of the most active of its members in the 
development of the club to its present 
pre-eminent position. 


Book Reviews 





Avprrors. By Francis W. Pixley. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., New York. 


This is the standard English author- 
ity on auditing. The work, the 11th 
edition, has been thoroughly revised and 
the recent Acts of Parliament relating 
to auditors fully noted. 

The principal one is the Railways 
Companies Act, 1911, which prescribed 
a new yearly form of Accounts and 
Returns in place of the form in use 
since 1868. Sections of other Acts as 
Trustees Savings Bank Act, 1917; 
linance Act, 1914, are included, to- 
zether with those appearing for the first 
‘ime, as the War Charities Act, 1916, 
and the War Loan (Trustees) Act, 
‘915. A new chapter, “Detail Work 

‘ an Audit,” has also been added. 


It is a very practical and excellent 
discussion of auditing, covering the 
preparation of company books for an 
audit, the nature and principles of an 
audit balance sheet, special audits, etc. 
Indexed. 


TRAINING OF A SALESMAN. By William 
Maxwell. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


In this volume is given the heart 
of salesmanship, dissected and built up 
again by a master hand. 

Under four phases—gaining atten- 
tion, enlarging interest, creating con- 
viction and closing—the author has 
gathered methods by which these are to 
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be executed and illustrated with concrete 
examples. 

A few hours’ reading offers inspira- 
tion and suggestion to the most expe- 
rienced salesman and is a veritable life 
preserver for the beginner. 


“4 


Artantic Monruity AND Its MAKERS. 
By M. A. De Wolf Howe. Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston. 


The Atlantic Monthly has long held 
undisputed sway as a high grade pe- 
riodical. Its founders and early con- 
tributors gave it a unique position from 
the beginning. 

From the date of its founding in 1857 
to the present time is the subject of 
this short and absorbing narrative. 

Sketches of the editors and _ their 
methods form interesting reading, par- 
ticularly as these men have been the 
great men of American letters. 


We 


Trarric Fiery, Tur. By J. W. Cobey 
and others. LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


Shipping conditions and methods are 
discussed in this book by five expert 
traffic managers. 

Each represents a different business 
and shows how ignorance of conditions, 
carelessness and incompetency result in 
the loss of millions of dollars every 
year. 

They urge upon business and com- 
mercial houses the importance of the 
shipping department and the need of 
a competent manager. Leakages and 
much waste will thus be eliminated. 


Wy 


TRAINING FoR THE ELectric Raitway 
Business. By C. B. Fairchild, Jr. 
J. B. Lippnicott Co., Philadelphia. 


Upwards of twelve billion passengers 
are carried annually upon the electric 
lines of this country. 


The organization in such a vast and 
growing business is necessarily com- 
plex, presenting almost unlimited op- 
portunities in the executive, transporta- 
tion and engineering departments for 
voung men seeking careers. 

This authoritative presentation of 
general and specific qualifications for 
the business is from men who are count- 
ed among the best known electric rail- 
way men in the country. 


ey 
Buitpines, EquipMENT AND Suppuiks. 
By the A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago. 


The material in this volume is in- 
tended to supply the banker a knowl- 
edge of building construction and equip- 
ment. 

Not mere technical knowledge is 
given, but rather concrete illustrations, 
maps and diagrams of all types which 
have proved good investments and busi- 
ness builders. 

Interior arrangement, office equip- 
ment, the general laying out of bank- 
ing floors, as well as bank supplies are 
described in effective plans. Indexed. 


We 


Peace aNpD Business. By Isaac F. 
Marcosson. John Lane Company, 
New York. 


This book is an investigation of pres- 
ent economic conditions in various parts 
of the world and the significance which 
these conditions have for American 
trade. 

“In that new struggle for interna- 
tional economic supremacy,” the author 
says in the foreword, ‘America has a 
large stake. She was the deciding fac- 
tor in the war. If she capitalizes the 
lessons that she has learned she can 
be an arbiter of peace. The whole 
world looks to us for leadership just 
as it turned to us for succor during the 
ravening years. The next twelve 
months will decide whether we will be 
able to maintain our far-flung author- 
ity.” 

The chapters of the book cover the 
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following topics: the New Britain; 
France and the future; Holland and 
world trade; Switzerland the buffer 


state; the German in Spain; the New 
Italy; Can Germany come _back?; 
America’s opportunity. 


Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





A 


Adams, F. R., Will County National 3ank, 
Joliet, Ul. 

\merican National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon, 

\merican Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo, 


\nsley, D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


B 

Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, Il. W., Mgr., Advertising Dept., Guardian 
Savgs. and Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del 
Peru, S. 4 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment, National City Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 

Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 
Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 
Bernheim, E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 

al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 
Billings, K., asst. advertising mgr., Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 
Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Bollman, H. C., cashier, 
Collinsville, Okla. 
Branham, D. R., director publicity, Hellman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president, The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-president, Penn National 
Bank, Chester, Pa, 


Cc 
Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity manager, 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, III. 
Cotton Belt Savings & Trust Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Ray, cashier, 
Springfield, Mo. 
Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, Home Banking 

Co., High Point, N ° 

‘ulbreth, Eugene E., Commercial 

Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 


D 
Davis, Clark B., asst. secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Peru, Lima, 


Capital Na- 


First National Bank, 


Fort 
Cox, 


American Savings Bank, 


National 


Dayton, T. S., publicity manager, 
Trust Co., New York City. 
Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
Dysart, W. R., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Guaranty 


E 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, III. 

Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side £ 
Bank, New York City. 

Eilsworth, F. W., vice-president, Hiberni; 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, La, 

F 

Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 

Fisher, C. J. (Miss), Hoggson Bros., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 


vings 


Bank 


G 


Gehrken, George A., manager, New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, New York. 

Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm, H. B., director, Dept. of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 
Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier, 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Hillyer, E. L., secretary, 
D. C., Washington, D. 


First National Bank, — 


Union Trust Co. of 


, Cc. 
Hodgins, J. H., Statistical Dept., Union Bk. of 


Canada, Toronto, Canada, 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hckanson, N. M., advertising manager, 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Holderness, M. E., vice-president and adv. megr., 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 

Hunter, Harold G., Sec’y and Treas, Kansas 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hutchins, E. M., Seaboard National Bank, New 
York. 


State 
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I 
Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 
J 


Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager, Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren National Bank, War- 
ren, Pa 

Sone, Marshall H., asst. cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

K 

Kahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager, Old Colony 


Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
IXommers, Ww. J., vice-president, Union Trust 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 
L 


Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., United States Tr. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lanng, Edgar R., advertising manager, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla 

Lyons, Chas, S., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

M 

McCorkle, Josephine C., publicity manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann, Ralph H., treasurer, Park Trust Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Strauss & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 


City. 
Mead, Harold O., asst. cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 
Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y, 

Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, 

Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Pl. de 
Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. 

Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland, 


N 
Nye, Frank T., cashier, First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. 
Oo 
Overton, J. A., cashier, National Bank of Smich- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N, Y. 
P 
Pierce, Matthew G., publicity manager, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Il. 
Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Powell, V. M., cashier, Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L, Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall Street, New York City, 


R 


Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 
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Reid, Carol S., publicity manager, People’s 
Bank, Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York 

Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Ss 

Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First National Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St.. New York, 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Shepherd, George W., c/o International Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, Il. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich 

Staker, F. M., manager, safe deposit dept., Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Starr, E. L., publicity manager, nee Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, , 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

Sutton, Frederick T., publicity megr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 


T 
Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. 


Tidewater Bank and Trust Company, Norfolk. 
Va. 


Vv 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N, J. 

Van Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


w 


Wadden, John W., president, Sioux Falls Na- 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls, S. 

Wadden, Thomas A.,_ vice- president, Lake 
County Bank, Madison, &. D. 
Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 
Williams, F. H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 
Institution, "Albany, N, 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Winship, Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 


Z 


Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, III. 





NEW NAMES 


Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Houston, Tex. 
Brown, G. W. C., assistant secretary, Tidewater 
Bank & Trust Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Hudson, Paul L., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Corona, Cal. 

Keeton, Monroe, manager Savings Department. 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Buzbee, Minnie A., manager Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark, 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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COMMERCE 
National Bank. 


OF CLEVELAND 





Capital. Surplus and Undivided 
- Profits $7,500.000.00 sa 


HOROUGHLY equipped departments, and 
close affiliation with Banking institutions in 
every center of World Trade enable the Union 
Commerce National Bank to offer patron Banks 
and Bankers unsurpassed service. 
We will welcome_your Cleveland account, 
confident that such a connection will be mutu- 
ally profitable and pleasant. 





GEORGI 
GEORGE 
WILLIA! 
ELMER 


JAMES DUNN, Jr. . . Mgr. Income Tax Dept. 
UNDER JOINT OWNERSHIP WITH 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $145,000,000.00 
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HIS modern bank building, the home ,. 
of the Warren Institution for Savings 
of Boston, stands on Park Street, 
facing famous Boston Common and i 

adjoining historic Park Street Church. It is a 

good example of the highest type of combina- 

tion bank and office building. It was planned by 














Thomas M. James, Architect 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 





MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMERICAS 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas held on September 18, Jacob 
Bloom was elected treasurer. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Ameri- 
cas has also announced the opening of a 
branch of the Banco Mercantil Ameri- 
cano de Colombia at Bucaramanga 
which makes the ninth branch of the 
latter bank in Colombia. 


C. F. PRITCHARD JOINS NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 
Clarence F. Pritchard, manager of 


the Office Bureau 


of the Government 





CLARENCE F. PRITCHARD 


National Bank of Commerce, New York 


Loan Organization for the Federal Re- 


rve Bank of New York, has resigned 
) become director of employment of the 


National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. He began his new duties last 
month. 

Mr. Pritchard, who was formerly 
with the Pritchard Publishing Company, 
took charge of the Office Bureau in 
July, 1917, shortly before the beginning 
of the Second Liberty Loan campaign. 
He had charge of the employment of 
workers in the last four loan drives and 
in addition had charge of the accounting 
division of the organization’s publicity 
department. 

When the Federal Reserve Bank took 
over the War Savings Committee for 
this district last January 1, he was 
appointed manager of the newly created 
School Bureau. He was the originator 





A ho Paawoth 


Our first President 


Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital . . . $400,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,600,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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of the “Penny School Savings Book” 


thrift plan, which has since been 
adopted by schools throughout this 
state. 

L. G. HARRIMAN GOES TO BUFFALO 


One of the interesting changes of the 
year in bank personnel is the resigna- 
tion of L. G. Harriman, investment 
trust officer of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, and his election as_ vice- 
president and member of the board of 





LOUIS G. 


HARRIMAN 
Vice-President Fidelity Trust Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


directors of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of Buffalo. 

Mr. Harriman was born in 1889 in 
Windsor, Conn. He went to school in 
Hartford and subsequently to Trinity 
College, where he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Scince in 1909. He re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Science 
at the same institution, after doing some 


special work in economics. He was a 


member of the Psi Upsilon fraternity. 

On leaving college Mr. Harriman en- 
gaged in engineering work for the 
American Creosoting Company and sub- 
sequently spent some little time in real 
estate work in New York in connection 
with the construction and management 
end of the business. He found the 
financial end of the business more in- 
teresting than the operating side and 
became associated with the investment 
firm of Coggeshall & Hicks, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and 
then with Merrill, Lynch & Company. 
also members of the Exchange. From 
Merrill, Lynch & Company Mr. Harri- 
man came to the bond department of 
the Guaranty Trust Company and later 
to the trust department where he be- 
came assistant trust officer and later 
investment trust officer. 

During the last two years Mr. Har- 
riman was also a member of the fac- 
ulty of New York University, lecturing 
on finance. 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION—SAV- 
INGS BANK SECTION 


AMERICAN 


The Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association an- 
nounces the appointment as secretary of 
Leo Day Woodworth, having accepted 
with regret the resignation of Milton 
Harrison, who after five years of par- 
ticularly efficient service for the section, 
becomes executive manager of the New 
York State Savings Banks Association. 

Mr. Woodworth for the past two 
vears has been secretary of the Ad- 
visory Council of Real Estate Interests, 
composed of the principal real estate 
lending and owning interests of New 
York city, of which the chairman is 
Alfred E. Marling, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. Mr. Woodworth was for- 
merly an extensive dealer, appraiser 
and developer of real estate in Roches- 
ter and in New York city, having rep- 
resented various savings banks in con- 
nection with their real estate loans, and 
served as an appraiser for the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. Also he was active 
in organization work as secretary, vice- 

















Your New England Business 






































ITALIAN DISCOUNT AND TRUST COMPANY 


‘” wa you have any banking or 
al trust business to transact in New 
on England for yourselves or for any of your 
“ customers or clients, we should be glad to 
e help you take care of it. As the “oldest 
d trust company in New England”, we 
nt naturally have experience, equipment and 
of connections which enable us to render 
id satisfactory service. 
v. 
- Rhode Island 
Df Hospital Trust Company 
“4 . 
a Providence, R. I. 
or HERBERT J WELLS, President 
HORATIO A. HUNT, Vice President PRESTON H. GARDNER, Vice Pres’t & Trust Officer 
THOMAS H. WEST, jr., Vice President HENRY L. SLADER, Vice President 
r- JOHN H. WELLS, Secretary GILBERT A. HARRINGTON, Asst. Trust Officer 
ERNEST A. HARRIS, Asst. Trust Officer ROBERT T. DOWNS, Asst. Trust Officer 
t- JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary HENRY B. HAGAN, Asst. Secretary 
GEORGE H. CAPRON, Asst.Secretary RALPH S. RICHARDS, Asst. Secretary 
ig G. BURTON HIBBERT, Asst. Secretary 
- 
le president, and president of the Real business methods for real estate brokers 
1- Estate Board of Rochester, Farm Brok- and agents. 
of ers Association of the State of New Mr. Woodworth will be located at No. 
d York, and the Real Estate Association 5 Nassau street, New York. 
n of the State of New York, and he has 
served as chairman of the committees NEW OFFICERS FOR GUARANTY 
1, on state legislation, advertising and 
Ww resolutions of the National Association At a recent meeting of the executive 
a. of Real Estate Boards. He is a mem- committee of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
0 ber of the American Economic Associa- pany of New York, N. D. Putnam. 
- tion, National Tax Association, Acad- treasurer, was appointed a vice-presi- 
"9 emy of Political Science, National dent; Hugh R. Johnston, assistant sec- 
a Housing Association, American Confer- retary, was appointed treasurer, and 
ci ence on City Planning; is secretary- Arthur B. Hatcher, assistant treasurer, 
% treasurer of the New York State Tax WS made an assistant vice-president. 
€ 
f Association ; member of the special com- 


mittee on taxation appointed by the New 
. ; York State Conference of Mayors, and 
é ; member of the New York State com- 
- ; mittee on amortization of mortgage 
- ; loans appointed by the Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association, 
is widely known as a writer on sub- 
jects relating to the security of invest- 
nents, taxation, cost of government, and 










The rapid growth of the Italian 
Discount and Trust Company, of 
which George P. Kennedy is_ presi- 
dent is made evident by the Septem- 
ber 12 statement of the financial con- 
dition of that institution. The state- 
ment shows deposits of $19,631,145.05, 
an increase during the past three 
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Capital paid in : 
Capital earned - 
Surplus earned 
Deposits’ - 
Resources 


Where Does He Bank? 


How many times has this question been asked 
and how vital the answer has often been for 
you in your business career. 

An account with a strong, time honored bank 
gives you a prestige that spells ‘‘ Success.”’ 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


Chemical National Bank 
of New York 


(Established 1824) 


- $ 309,000 
2,700,000 
10,000,000 
86,000,000 
130,000,000 
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months of more than $9,000,000. Re- 
sources are $21,363,570.33, which rep- 
resents an increase during the same pe- 
riod of more than $9,200,000. The 
company has been in business only ten 
months. 


RESULTS OF OVERSPENDING, 


One of the leading causes of the pre- 
vailing extravagance is the illusion cre- 
ated by currency inflation, says the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York. Realities change faster 
than mental conceptions. A worker who 
a few years ago was getting $30 a week, 
and is now getting $45, imagines that 
his pay has been increased 50 per cent., 
though it can really purchase no more 
goods than before the increase, if, in- 
deed, it can purchase as many. But un- 
der the illusion that his pay has been 
enlarged, he thinks he can indulge in 
luxuries which previously he considered 
out of his reach. 

Extravagance leads to increased pro- 


duction of luxuries, which draws labor 
away from the production of necessa- 
ries, and consequently makes the sup- 
plies of necessaries smaller and their 
prices higher at a time when the world 
can least afford it. But—more’s the 
pity—it has an evil effect beyond even 
that. An orgy of spending fosters 
envy and unrest in those not capable of 
indulging in it; it leads to discontent, 
strikes and social disorder. 

One of the arguments which those 
who are endeavoring most earnestly to 
inculeate thrift might do well to stress 
at this time is the likelihood, amounting 
almost to a certainty, that the course of 
the past five years is now to be reversed. 
that inflation will be succeeded by grad- 
ual deflation, that money put aside now 
will not only accumulate interest, but 
an increased purchasing power that will 
make it more valuable as time goes on. 
and that the rewards of saving will be 
greater now than they have been for 
two generations. 
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Where Service Counts— 


Seaboard service is backed by thirty-seven years of experi- 
ence in handling accounts of banks and bankers, corporations, 
firms and individuals throughout the United States. 

It is the kind of service that gives personal, individual atten- 
tion to every account—large or small—and will satisfy every par- 
ticular requirement and financial need that your business may 
demand. 

We offer you this distinctly personalized financial service 
and the complete facilities of our well equipped departments, 
with the assurance that any business entrusted to our care, will 
be handled with accuracy, promptness and unfailing courtesy 
at all times. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


Resources more than . ‘ 
Deposits 


of the City of New York 


- $72,000,000 
66,000,000 
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VICE-PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE IN NEW YORK GOING 
ABROAD 


David H. G. Penny, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment, sailed on the Aquitania last 
month to confer with the European rep- 
resentatives of the bank. 

Mr. Penny, who joined the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York in 
February of this year, was formerly as- 
sistant director of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s foreign exchange division and 
is widely known as an authority on 
foreign exchange. 


“NELSON CHESNEY WITH TEXTILE BANK- 
ING COMPANY. 


Snelson Chesney has taken up his 
luties as vice-president of the Textile 
Banking Company, Incorporated, 50 
Union Square, New York, which was 
recently inaugurated by the Guaranty 


Trust Company of New York and the 
Liberty National Bank of New Yor. 
Mr. Chesney has been ngaged in credit 
work and commercial banking during 
his entire business life, and for the 
past four years has been western rep- 
resentative of the Liberty National 
Bank of New York. 


SAFE DEPOSIT RECORD FOLDER. 


The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York has prepared a Safe Deposit 
Record folder for the use of Liberty 
Bond Owners, showing the various tax 
exemption privileges, official names of 
original and converted issues and con- 
taining space for all items pertaining 
to Liberty Loan investments. Copies 
may be had on application to the 
Company. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL TO INCRLUASE STOCK 


Notices have been sent to the share- 
holders of the Citizens National Bank 
of New York, calling a special meet- 
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SE ee ee TS 
= THE 100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING = 
= LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President = 
= GEORGE M. HARD, Chairman = 
= FRANK J. HEANEY RICHARD H, HIGGINS = 
= Vice President Vice-President = 
= WILLIAM H STRAWN BERT L. HASKINS = 
= Vice-President Vice-Pres. and Cashier = 
= NORBORNE P. GATLING C. STANLEY MITCHELL = 
= Vice-President Vice-President = 
= H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER ~~ ROLFE E. BOLLING = 
= Vice-President Vice-President = 
= MAX MARKELL GEORGE R. BAKER 4 
= Vice. President Vice-President = 
= WILLIAM MILNE WALLACE T. PERKINS = 
= Vice-President Vice-President = 
= JOHN B. FORSYTH HENRY L_ CADMUS = 
= Vice-President Asst. Cashier = 
= WALTER B. BOICE HENRY C. HOOLEY = 
= Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier = 
= VINTON M. NORRIS JOSEPH BROWN = 
= Asst. Cashier Aast, Cashier = 
= HARVEY H. ROBERTSON = 
= Asst. Cashier = 
= pth ho ACCOUNTS INVITED = 
= CITYOF NEW YORK RESOURCES 160 MILLION DOLLARS = 
STHdNNNNN00000000000UOUNUUOUUUUUUONUOQOQOQQQQQQ000000000000000L0000OUOUOOUOOOOOOOOONOOOOOOOOOOOON8OGOOOUEEOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOUOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQ0000000000000000000r 








ing of the stockholders of the bank on 
October 22 for the purpose of increas- 
ing the capital stock from $2,550,000 
to $3,000,000 by the issue of 4,500 
additional shares, to be offered to the 





EDWIN S. 


President 


SCHENCK 


Citizens National Bank. 
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shareholders ratably for cash at the par 
value of $100 each—thus giving the 
holder of each share of the existing 
stock the right to subscribe to three- 
seventeenths of a share of the new 
stock. 

The business of the bank has been 
steadily growing, and, in addition to 
the proposed increase of the capital, 
the board of directors has recommended 
an increase in the surplus fund to 
$3,000,000, by transferring the sum of 
$550,000 from undivided profits. The 
combined capital and surplus of the 
bank will then be $6,000,000, and it is 
expected that the present dividend rate 
of twelve per cent,per annum will be 
continued on the increased capital. 

The deposits of the Citizens Nation- 
al have practically doubled during the 
past five years—the recent report of 
the bank to the Comptroller showing 
deposits of approximately $48,000,000, 
with total resources approaching $70,- 
000,000. The Citizens is located in the 
heart of the downtown wholesale dis- 
trict at 320 Broadway, and its remark- 
able growth indicates the prosperity of 
that district. 


RESTAURANT FOR BANK'S EMPLOYEES. 


A remodeled and enlarged restaurant 
for the nearly 2,400 employees of its 
main office at No. 140 Broadway, which 

















RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 
U.S. Bonds and ¢ ‘ertific ates of 
Indebtedness ............ ....-. 
Other Bonds, Securities, Ete... .. 
Due from Binks and Bankers. ... 
Cash. Exchanges and Due from 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Interest Accru d._........... 
Customers’ Liability under t- 
ters of Credit and Acceptance es. 






$16,205,171.99 


763.78 





1,20 7,534.5 
381,560.66 


5,101,587.59 
36,572.71 


1,617,188.87 














Edward K. Cherrill, Vice-Pres, 
Gilbert H. Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
Kimball C. Atwood, Vice-Pres, 
Charles F, Junod, Vice-Pres. 





increases in the staff during the past 
year made necessary. was opened Oc- 
tober 14 by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Including an 
auxiliary kitchen, this addition to the 
present dining room, where the Com- 
pany provides meals for its employees 
without charge, comprises 4,396 feet of 


space. The total space devoted to the 
kitchen, restaurants and men’s and 
women’s club rooms is now 17,396 


square feet. To obtain this additional 
space a number of the departments 
have been relocated »ud new quarters 
secured for others outside the Main 
Office building. By way of marking 
the opening of the new restaurant a 
special menu was previded, and flower 
girls passed among the tables and dis- 
tributed carnations to the diners. 

Five years ago there were only 550 
employees in all of the Company’s 
iflices, both in this country and abroad. 
oday there are 2,370 employees at the 

ain office alone, and of these 802 are 


ATLANTIC 


National Bank 
Broadway-Opposite CityHall 


Statement of Condition, September 12, 


"$25,845.350.10 


Commercial and Travelers Credits issued but not drawn against, $1,603,639.23 


Phineas C,. Lounsbury, Chairman 
Herr:an D. Kountze, President 









NEW YORK CITY 








1919 





LIABILITIES 
ianaibin cence $1.900,000.00 
Surplus and U ndivided Profits. 1,06%,100.12 
Unearned Discount............ 106.365. 2 
Reserved for Taxes, Expenses, Ete 32 451.7 
ee - 388, 446. 93 
Bills Payable with Federal Re- 
serve Bank 
Circulation. .. 
Le.ters of Cre 


Capita! Stock. 










1,500,000.00 
139, 100.00 
and Acceptances 1,63 30885. 57 



















#25,845,380.10 








Frank E. Andruss, Cashier 

John P. Laird, Asst. Cashier 

John H. Brennen, Asst. Cashier 
John H. Trowbridge, Asst. Cashier 










A much larger club-room has 
also been provided for the women, 
adjacent to the dining room. The main 
kitchen and the old dining room on the 


women. 


sixth floor have been remodeled. Ad- 
ditional cooking ranges, new steel bake 
ovens, and other equipment have been 
installed in the main kitchen, where all 
of the food will be prepared and that 
for the additional dining room carried 
to the auxiliary kitchen by elevators. 
The auxiliary kitchen is equipped with 
steam tables, coffee urns, milk coolers, 
and mechanical dish and glass washers. 
The coolers are operated from a central 
refrigerating plant. All food served, 
except bread, is prepared on _ the 
premises. The lunch periods have been 
lengthened from half an hour to three 
quarters of an hour, and under the new 
arrangements it will be possible to serve 
500 persons at each of the five lunch 
periods. 
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BENJAMIN E. SMYTHE 
Vice-President Liberty National Bank, New York: 
formerly Vice-President Scandinavian Trust 
Company, which was recently absorbed by 
the Liberty 


ALL AMERICA CABLES 


This company has announced the 
opening of its new offices at 89 Broad 
Street, New York, in the heart of the 
import and export, marine and financial 
district. 

This company maintains direct route 


to all South and Central American 
countries. 
NEW SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE FOR 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


Fred A. Hull, of Asheville, N. C., 
has been appointed Southern repre- 
sentative of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. Mr. Hull was 
National Bank Examiner for the South 
Atlantic States for about 


nine years, 
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Underwood & Underwood Studios, N.Y. 
M. F. BAYARD 
Vice-President Liberty National Bank, New York 
formerly Vice-President and Treasurer of the 
Scandinavian Trust Company, which was 
recently absorbed by the Liberty 


doing special work for the Comptroller 
‘n that period. He was trust officer 
of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Conr 
pany of Winston-Salem, N. C., for 
about a year, and recently has been en- 
gaged with the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration in the organization of Morris 
Plan companies in the South. Mr. Hull 
is well known among the bankers of the 
South. 


E. BRAINERD BULKLEY IN NEW POSITION 


E. Brainerd Bulkley, formerly assist- 
ant secretary of the Guaranty ‘Trust 
Company, has become associated with 
the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company, New York, in charge of new 
business for the Transfer and Trust 
Departments. 











Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies 


New York Banking facilities are at certain times vital to the 
interests of banks and trust companies throughout the country, 
both for their own account and that of their customers. 
This Company is fully equipped to meet the requirements of 
correspondents and takes pleasure in placing its facilities at 
the disposal of members of the American Bankers Associa- 


tion and other financial institutions. Inquiries are invited. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 


NEW YORK 





\MERICAN TRUST COMPANY, NEW york, over 100,000 depositors and deposits 
SHOWS BIG DEPOSIT INCREASE. of more than $75,000,000, and on its 
board are several of the best known 
In its statement issued at the close bankers in New York City. 

of business September 30, 1919, this 
company showed total deposits of $8,- 
514,035.29. Its capital and surplus is 
1,200,000. The remarkable growth of 
the deposits of this company will be 

seen from the following figures: 





NEW APPOINTMENTS IN MERCANTILE 
BANK OF AMERICAS 


At the last meeting of the board of 
directors of the Mercantile Bank of 


January 31, 1919... ....$1,291,068.05 the Americas the following appoint- 
March 31 1919........ 2 .622.520.08 ments were made: Assistant manager. 
‘ nehonaaipas Philip R. Rodriguez; assistant secreta- 
sume OO, OID. 2.55.04 5 <2 #,446,553.73 vies W. R. Galbraith and W. H. Schu- 
September 30, 1919..... 8.514,035.29 bart; assistant treasurer, W. G. Meader. 

NEW TRUSTEES OF GREENWICH SAVINGS TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, INC. 

BANK. 

The Textile Banking Company, Inc., 
| Garrard Comly, vice-president of which was recently inaugurated by the 


the Citizens National Bank, New York, Guaranty Trust Company and_ the 
and W. M. V. Hoffman have been elect- Liberty National Bank of New 
ed trustees of the Greenwich Savings York, has opened its offices at 50 Union 
Bank. The latter institution now has Square, 4th Avenue and 17th Street, 
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Capital . ‘ . 
Surplus and Profits ° 
Deposits (Sept. 12,1919) - 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, 
ALBERT H, WIGGIN, 


who contemplate making ch 


The Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Chairman of the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER, President CHARLES D. SMITH Asst. Cashier 
SAMUEL H, MILLER, Vice-President WILLIAM P. HOLLY, Asst. Cashier 
EDWARD R. TINKER, Vice-President GEORGE H. SAYLOR, Asst. Cashier 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP, Vice-President M. HADDEN HOWELL, Asst. Cashier 
GERHARD M. DAHL, Vice-President S. FREDERICK TELLEEN, Asst. Cashier 
REEVE SCHLEY, Vice - President ROBERT I. BARR, Asst. Cashier 
ALFKED C. ANDREWS, Cashier SEWALL 8S. SHAW, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES C. SLADE, Asst. Cashier LEON H, JOHNSTON, Asst. Cashier 
EDWIN A. LEE, Asst. Cashier OTIS EVERETT, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM E, PURDY, Asst. Cashier GEORGE E. SCHOEPPS, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS 

H. W. CANNON J. N. HILL E. R. TINKER E. V. R. THAYER 

A. B. HEPBURN D. C. JACKLING H. B. ENDICOTT c. J. SCHMIDLAPP 

A. H. WIGGIN F. A. SAYLES E. T. NICHOLS G. M. DAHL 

J. J. LAT Se Cc. M. SCHWAB N. CARLTON A. FLETCHER 

G. E. TRIPP 8. H. MILLER F. H. ECKER 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals 
on favorable terms, and shall be plensed to meet or correspond with those 
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$10,000,000 
20,479,000 
405,569,000 


Advisory Board 








ges or opening 


FOREIGN BHXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


new a 




















in the heart of New York’s wholesale 
textile district. 

The company specializes in all 
branches of textile financing. It acts 
as commercial banker (or factor) for 
textile mills, converters, and other 
merchants in the industry, and finances 
merchandise and raw material require- 
ments, as well as current operations. 

John P. Maguire, who was formerly 
assistant cashier of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, has resigned this position 
to become active vice-president of the 
Textile Banking Company. 


N. C. HALSTEAD RECEIVES NEW APPOINT- 
MENT. 


Nathaniel C. Halstead has been ap- 
pointed manager of bond department 
of Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., 
Investment Bankers, Buffalo. Mr. Hal- 
stead has had many years experience 
in Wall Street and was_ recently 
manager of the Buffalo office of Kean, 
Taylor & Company. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF WESTFIELD IN 
MODERNIZED QUARTERS 


The National Bank of Westfield, N.J., 
has just opened for business in its former 
banking quarters, which have been 
thoroughly remodelled and enlarged, 
decorated and equipped by Hoggson 
Brothers. The increase in working 
space was made necessary by reason of 
the bank’s steadily expanding volume of 
business. 

The National Bank of Westfield was 
organized in 1912. Its present officers 
are: T. R. Harvey, president; Patrick 
Traynor and S. A. Emery, vice-presi- 
dents ; Harold Gordon, cashier, and M. 
D. Young, assistant cashier. 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF JERSEY CITY 


The First National Bank of Jersey 
City is erecting a large bank and office 
building, which it is expected will help 
the great congesi -n now existing in the 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 
IN CHICAGO 


2 We want yourChicago account. 
= We have the facilities and the 
spirit to serve you well. 

The personal attention we give 


toaccounts aims to be as broad- 
ly helpful as we can make it. 
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BANKING SAVINGS BONDS TRUST 


Member Federal Reserve System 


The NorthernTrustCo.-Bank 


N. W. Corner La Salle and Monroe Sts. 
Capital and Surplus - $5,000,000 
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financial district of lower Manhattan, 
being but a few minutes in the Hud- 
son Tubes under the river. The build- 
ing is about 250 feet from the station 
on Exchange Place, which will make 
this building nearer to the heart of 
Wall Street than the City Hall. 

The ground floor and the mezzanine 
will be occupied entirely by the bank, 
which makes the most complete possible 
provision for safety deposit accommo- 
dations so that any corporation taking 
offices in this building will have the 
same advantages that they would have, 
had they stayed on Wall Street. 

The directors of this institution are: 
L. N. Hine, A. G. Hoffman, E. I. Ed- 
wards, R. E. Jennings, H. E. Niese, G. 
T. Smith, E. L. Young, Charles Siedler, 
and the president, Mr. E. I. Edwards, 
is now the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of the State. 

The work is starting on this operation 
right away and the bank will stay in 
ts present quarters until the rear half 
f the building is completed; it will First National Bank of Jersey City, N. J. 
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EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


President of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York 


Mr. Wilson's address “What of To-morrow!—A Look 
Ahead Into Financial Advertising” was one of the 
most significant utterances at the Advertising Conven 
tion in New Orleans. This address will be printed in 


full in the November number. 


then into this section and the 


front half will be completed. 
The architect and engineer for this 


move 


operation is Alfred C. Bossom, New 
York City. 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 


The Citizens National Bank of Bos- 
ton, which began business in June, 1919, 
with something over a million of depos- 
its, at a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders voted to increase the capital 
stock of the bank from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, and the surplus from $250,- 
000 to $500,000. The location of the 
bank in Dewey Square, close to the 
great wool, leather and shoe districts. 
makes it desirable to do business on a 
much larger scale than at first planned. 
Guy A. Ham is president of the new 
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bank, and Wilbur F. Beale, formerly 
of the Dorchester Trust Company, is 
vice-president and cashier. 
NEW BANK BUILDINGS 

After the long delay in the carrying 
out of projects for new bank buildings, 
occasioned by the war and general high 
prices, building is being rapidly re- 
Thomas M. James, architect, 
has the following new 


sumed. 
Boston, 
tions under way: 

At East Orange, N. J., 
bank building, 40 x 85, of brick, cost- 
ing about $100,000, and another at 
South Orange, N. J., of limestone, cost 
ing about $125,000, both for the Sav- 
ings, Investment & Trust Co. 

At Waterville, Me., an individual 


opera- 


an individual 


brick stone building, costing about 
$100,000, for the Ticonic National 
Bank. 


At. Newtonville, Mass., an individual 
building, 40 x 65, of Colonial brick and 
limestone, for the local branch of the 
Newton Trust Co. The cost will be 
about $85,000. 

At New Bedford, Mass., an individu- 
al building of stone, 40 x 70, costing 
about $100,000, for the newly organ- 
ized Textile Trust Co. 

At Turners Falls, Mass., a $75,000 
brick and stone building for the 
Crocker National Bank. 

At Natick, Mass., extensive remodel- 
ing of the quarters of the Natick Five 
Cents Savings Bank, consisting of new 
vaults, new interior, etc. 

At Clinton, Mass., alterations to the 
building of the First National and 
Clinton Savings Banks. 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 


At a special meeting of the board 
of trustees Robert F. Nutting was 
elected assistant treasurer of the Home 
Savings Bank of Boston. 


PRESIDENT OF BOSTON SAVINGS 


INSTITUTION 


NEW 


A recent valued addition to the ranks 
of savings bank men in Boston is Fred- 
eric B. Washburn, who came from 
Worcester to take the presidency of the 
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Franklin Savings Bank. Mr. Washburn 
is well known in Boston, having been 
Commissioner of Savings Banks from 
1902 to 1905, in which office he gained 
a valuable experience. In the latter 
year he resigned to take the assistant 
treasurership of the Worcester Five 
Cents Savings Bank, later becoming 
treasurer and then president of the 
same institution. Under his active 
management the business of the Worces- 
ter bank steadily grew, until the de- 
posits had reached more than 16 mil- 
lions and the number of depositors had 
grown to over 55,000. Mr. Washburn 
is a director of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. of Worcester and has 
been president of the Massachusetts 
Savings Bank Officers Club. He is also 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association. 





NEW BANK IN SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


A new banking institution, the FREDERIC B. WASHBURN 
Peoples National Bank, has recently President Franklin Savings Bank, Boston 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 


whose half century of experience gives assur- 


For the handling of collections and all other 


: ance of efficiency and strength? 


banking business, this institution is admirably 


equipped. 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


visionary. 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Capital & Surplus, $2,500,000 Resources, $22,380,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 
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been successfully launched in South- 
bridge, Mass. It has capital of $100,- 
000, surplus $25,000, and its deposits 
already total over $125,000. Leon E. 
Young of the Dupaul-Young Optical 
Co. is president, Larned S. Whitney of 
the Snell Mfg. Co., Fiskdale, Mass., 
vice-president, and U. S. G. Morrill, 
formerly of the Park Trust Company, 
Worcester, Mass., vice-president and 
cashier. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT FOR HIBERNIA 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Robert N. Sims, who for the past 
five years has been examiner of state 
banks for the State of Louisiana, has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans. 

In his new position Mr. Sims will be 
very intimately connected with the out 
of town commercial and banking busi- 
ness of the institution. Mr. Sims is a 
native of Louisiana, and obtained his 
education at Jefferson College, the Lou- 
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Vice-President Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 


New Orleans, La. 
































‘Reasons Why’’ So. 3 


Rapid Collection of Funds 


Ninety per cent of all out-of-town checks sent us 
by correspondent banks are collected DIRECT or 
through but one intermediary. 

Should not the factor of rapid collection of funds 
enter into your selection of a correspondent? 


The NATIONAL GTY RANK 
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F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President 
S. P. JOHNSON, Assistant Cashier 
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BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
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isiana State University and the Univer- 
sity of the South at Sewanee. He has 
had a wide business, professional and 
banking experience which will prove ex- 
ceedingly valuable to him in his new 
work, 

In 1915 Governor Hall appointed 
him examiner of state banks in charge of 
the State Banking Department, where 
he has served for the past five years. 
He was a member of the executive coun- 
cil of the Louisiana Bankers Association 
for fifteen years; in 1908 was elected 
vice-president, and in 1909 served as 
president. He is secretary and treas- 
urer of the National Association of Su- 
pervisors of State Banks, and is very 
active in that organization. 

President Hecht of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, in announc- 
ing Mr. Sims’ election, said: 

“We feel that we are fortunate in be- 
ing able to secure the service of Mr. 
Sims, as his ability and judgment which 
has been so conspicuously displayed in 
his administration as examiner of state 





banks will prove mutually beneficial to 
the bank and to our out of town cus- 
tomers in properly and competently ex- 
tending our varied facilities to them.” 


NASHVILLE CONSOLIDATION. 


Realizing the necessity of larger 
banking facilities for Nashville and of 
handling the increased business of the 
South, the officers, directors and stock- 
holders of the American National Bank 
and the Cumberland Valley National 
Bank, have announced the consolidation 
of these two institutions to be effective 
at an early date. The combined re- 
sources will enable the new bank to 
handle the business of the large com- 
mercial and industrial organizations 
now developing in the South while con- 
tinuing its interest and financial re- 
lations with the many personal friends 
of the two old institutions. 

The individuality of the two institu- 
tions will be carried into the new organ- 
ization, imbuing it with all the sincerity 
and cordiality of the old. All officers, 
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HE ample resources, the varied departments, 
the strong personnel and the nation-wide 
connections of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany are not the things that will bring us your 


account or keep it with us year after year. 


It is service to you that counts—understand- 


ing of your particular needs, courtesy and liberal 


treatment day after day, not when we are ready 


to give it, but when you are ready to ask it. 


Whether your balances are large or small, 


this organization can give you a distinctly per- 


sonalized financial service. 


It is confidence in 


our ability to do this that makes us ask for your 


account. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


SAINT LOUIS 








directors and employees of both banks, 
will be retained in the new organization 
to serve their customers in the same 
personal way which has characterized 
their conduct in the past. 

The combined institution will be 
known as The American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. The business of these 
two institutions will be conducted in 
new and handsome quarters occupying 
the entire ground floor of the Stahlman 
Building. Extensive improvements are 
to be made before occupancy. 

The banking house now occupied by 
the American National Bank will be 
used by The American Trust Company. 
owned jointly by the stockholders of 
the American National Bank and the 
Cumberland Valley National Bank. The 
Cumberland Valley Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, a branch of the American Trust 
Company, and owned by the same stock- 
holders, will occupy the present 
quarters of the Cumberland Valley 
National Bank in the Jackson Building, 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
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Church Street. Both companies will 
conduct all the departments of modern 
trust companies and banks, 
providing their customers with efficient 
service and convenient locations. 

The detailed plans of the merger 
will be announced later. 


savings 


THE A. I. B. CONVENTION. 

The seventeenth annual convention 
of the American Institute of Banking 
was held in New Orleans, October 7. 8 
and 9. Approximately 700 delegates 
were present. J. C. Thomson, assist- 


ant cashier of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis and 
president of the Institute, presided. 


The program was particlarly attractive. 
R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans, told of the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of the South in an address en- 
titled “The South of Today.” W. A. 
Day, deputy governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, spoke 
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THE BANKERS 


on the subject of Greater Educational 
Facilities for the Institute. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the convention was the debate between 
Chattanooga and New York chapters on 
the following question: Resolved, 
That: Congress co-ordinate the Mer- 
chant Marine and Railroads for the 
purpose of encouraging Foreign Trade. 
The debate was won by the Chattanooga 
Chapter, who defended the negative 
side. A symposium on practical bank- 
ing problems proved particularly at- 
tractive, carrying as it did the subjects 
of Modern Bank Machinery, Social 
Side of Banking, New Business, Bank 
Advertising and Trust Departments. 

Two striking addresses were de- 
livered on the closing days of the con- 
vention. J. Howard Ardrey, vice- 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, New York, in his address 
entitled ““Has the War Made Us Better 
Bankers?” summed up the great lessons 
which have been taught during the 
world war. F. N. Shepherd, field 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. 
C., spoke on “The Business Man in 
Commercial Organization.”” The key- 
note of his address was that all who 
live in America must be Americans. 

An entire session of the convention 
was devoted to the consideration of 
acceptances. The discussion was led 
by Freas Brown Snyder, president, W. 
C. Hamilton & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
and the speakers were Jerome Thralls, 
secretary-treasurer of the Discount 
Corporation of New York and Robert 
H. Bean, executive secretary of the 
American Acceptance Council, New 
York. 

The election of offcers for the en- 
suing year resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Gardner B. Perry, vice-president, 
National Commercial Bank, Albany, 
New York; vice-president, Stewart D. 
lseckley, assistant cashier, City Nation- 

Bank, Dallas, Texas. Members of 

ecutive council, Harry R. Kinsey, 
\V“illiamsburg Savings Bank, New 
York; Joseph J. Schroeder, National 
l’ank of the Republic, Chicago, Illinois ; 

H. McDowell, American Trust & 
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First Chicago 


Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree. of _ efficiency. 
Calls and _  correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 


$300,000,000 
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Resources over . 
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SUH HAUL 


al 


Banking Co., Chattanooga, Tennessee ; 
Edward J. McQuade, Liberty Savings 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 


A. I. B. RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were 
adopted at the final session of the 
Seventeenth Annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Banking, at New 
Orleans, October 9, 1919: 

“The most appalling war the world 
has ever known has ended and we are 
fortunately able to enjoy once more 
the blessings of peace. 

“At the present time we are con- 
fronted with numerous important prob- 
lems due to economic changes resulting 
from the war, but we look forward to 
the future with confidence and believe 
that the sinister motives of those who 
have attempted to sprcad abroad in our 
land the seeds of bolshevism and other 
similar doctrines are rapidly becoming 
evident to every one aud soon will be 
entirely discredited 

“Ours is an educational association for 
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Union National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA . 


OCATED in a modern 
building with every facil- 
ity for the efficient handling 
of its business, this bank is 
in a position to offer you 
prompt and adequate service 
in your Philadelphia banking 
transactions. 


. + $19,500,000 
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the benefit of the banking fraternity of 
the country and within our membership 
may be found on an equal basis both 
employees and employers, and in full 
appreciation of the opvertunities which 
our country and its established institu- 
tions afford, and especially in apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the profession of 
banking affords to its diligent and 
loyal members, especial opportunities 
for promotion to official and managerial 
positions and as a result of the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the merit 
system in most banks, a large number 
of Institute members have through in- 
dividual application achieved marked 
professional success: we at all times 
and under all circumstances stand for 
the merit system and for the paying of 
salaries according to the value of the 
service rendered. 

“We believe in the equitable co- 
operation of employees and employers 
and are opposed to all attempts to limit 
individual initiative and curtail pro- 
duction, and, in so far as our profession 
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Resources over 


$200,000,000 


Capital and Surplus 
$10,000,000 


The 


Philadelphia National Bank 


Established 115 Years 


A Bank of Character, Strength and Service 


LEVI L. RUE, President 


CHARLES P. BLINN, Vice-President 


HOWARD W. LEWIS, Vice-President 
WILLIAM S. MADDOX, Vice-President 
HORACE FORTESCUE, Vice-President 


is concerned, are unalterably opposed 
to any plan purporting to promote the 
material wefare of our members, in- 
dividually or collectively, on any other 
basis than that of efficiency, loyalty and 
unadulterated Americanism. 

“Intelligent and svstematic practice 
of thrift develops a higher type of in- 
dividual and increases the economic 
strength of the nation; we therefore 
pledge ourselves to continue in co- 
operation with the several bureaus and 
departments of the government and also 
such other organizations or agencies as 
are engaged in promoting public and 
private thrift. We especially pledge 
our selves to support and work for the 
success of the thrift plans being made 
for the week beginning January 7, 
1920, by the War Loan Organization of 
the Treasury Department 

“To the bankers and citizens of New 
Orleans, and to the members of New 
Orleans Chapter, we express our hearty 
thanks and appreciation for their 
cordial hospitality. We also express 


O. HOWARD WOLFE, Cashier 





our thanks and appreciation to Mayor 
Behrman for his warm welcome, and 
to the several speakers for their very 
instructive and inspiring addresses. 

“To the officers and the several com- 
mittees of the Institute, and especially 
to the Transportation, Program and 
Arrangement Committees we express 
our appreciation for their work in 
making ‘possible the holding of such a 
successful convention. 

“To the Ladies’ Committee of New 
Orleans Chapter, we express our sincere 
thanks and appreciation for the 
courtesies which they have so gracious- 
ly tendered. 

“To our Educational Director for the 
able manner in which the educationa! 
work of the Institute has been con- 
ducted, we express our appreciation and 
take this opportunity to offer assur- 
ance of our earnest co-operation and 
support. 

“The American Bankers’ Assocation 
has continved to encourage and support 
our work and we express to the officers 
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Omaha National Bank 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Established 1866 








Capital . , , ‘ $1,000,000 
Surplus (Earned) ‘ $1,000,000 
Total Resources . . $33,000,000 














J. H. Millard, President 








Walter W. Head ; ‘ : Vice-President 
Ward M. Burgess ; ' ; Vice-President 
B. A. Wilcox ‘ : . Vice-President 
Frank Boyd . ‘ » j . Vice-President 
Ezra Millard ‘ , ; . . Cashier 
O. T. Alvison . : , . Assistant Cashier 
J. A. Changstrom . : , Assistant Cashier 
W. Dale Clark ; : ; Assistant Cashier 
Edward Neale . ; : . Assistant Cashier 





Direct Transit Facilities 


The result of years of effort to improve 
service to correspondent banks 



































W. J. WOLLMAN & CO. 


120 Broadway, New York 


M.-mbers New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Securities 
Bankers and Trade Acceptances 


Our Review of Financial, Commercial, Industrial and Economic 
Conditions Issued Every Two Weeks Sent Upon Request 




















of the Association our thanks for their the holding of similar conferences at 
keen interest in our progress and wel- _ stated interva!s in the future. 
fare. “Most Chapters in the Institute hold 
“During the past vear several local their annual elections during the month 
of May, thus affording their newly 
elected officers an opportunity to plan 
their educational and other activities 
during the summer months. We be- 
lieve that it would be of advantage to 








Audits «= Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 








GARDNER B. PERRY partments. 


President A. I. B., Vice-President National 


Commercial Bank, Albany, N. Y. McArdle 
? 
conferences of Chapter Presidents have Djorup & McArdle 


been held and much good has resulted 
i‘herefrom and we suggest to the Execu- 42 Broadway, New York 
‘ive Council that they consider the ad- 

sability of making definite plans for 
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To help you give your clients 
a broader service 


EADS of the bond de- 
partments of banks, the 
country over, are making use 
of our national bond service. 


As a source of prompt, accu- 
rate information on markets, 
quotations, and new security 
issues, as a strong and friendly 
advisor on conservative invest- 
ments, National City Company 
service enables the officers of 
banks to meet the investment 
needs of their clients with re- 
sourcefulness and authority. 


Our compiete service is now 
available through correspond- 
ent offices located in more than 
50 of the leading investment 
centres. Fast work is facilitated 
by more than 10,000 miles of 
private wires. 

We shall be glad to arrange 
a personal call upon you 
by one of our representatives 
upon request. 

Our Monthly Offering 
Sheet will be sent to you on 
request for FB115. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building New York 


Correspondent Offices in 50 Cities 
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local Chapter officers to have the Con- 
vention of the Institute held early in 
the summer thus giving them an oppor- 
tunity to meet and confer with other 
Institute leaders before definitely ar- 
ranging their annual programs. The 
advisability of holding our conventions 
at an earlier date is submitted to the 
Executive Council for their very care- 
ful consideration. 

“Increased expenses resulting from 
an extension of our educational activi- 
ties leads us to believe that it would 
be advisable to confer with the officers 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
regarding our finances and we therefore 
request them to receive our newly 
elected President and his two immediate 
predecessors in office as a committee 
authorized to discuss plans for closer 
financial co-operation. 

“The movement to introduce trade 
and bankers’ acceptances into more 
general use has grown in importance 
and the advisability of making so ex- 
tensive a change in American business 
methods is receiving the careful atten- 
tion of leading business men and 
bankers. We recommend that the 
proper use of acceptances and the 
growth of this movement be studied 
exhaustively by our members. 

“These then are the sentiments of 
the Delegates to the Seventeenth 
Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Banking, in executive 


Collins Service embraces modern 
ideas and thoroughly proven 
plans for furthering and extend- 
ing the business of financial 
institutions through effective 
publicity. 

Write us (without obligation) for 
Brochure of “Service”. Sent 
upon request. 
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session assembled at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, this ninth day of October, 
nineteen hundred and nineteen.” 

The committee of resolutions in- 
cluded the following: Ralph OD. 
Spaulding Chairman, J. H. Puelicher, 
P. Sayward, T. Oas. O. F. Allgaier, 
S. D. Beckley, C. A. Schacht. 














ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 
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Regis‘ered in the U S and Foreign Countries 


The Dictaphone Proves its Case 
in 15 Minutes 


The Dictaphone is the best way to 
handle the daily rush of mail that 
follows the fall rush of business into 
each bank. A 15-minute demonstration 
will prove it to you in your office, on 


your work. 


Make an appointment today by phon- 
ing or writing The Dictaphone branch 
office nearest you. Branches in all princi- 
pal cities—see your telephone book. 


THE DICTAPHONE 
Dept. 126-J, Woolworth Bldg. 
New York City 


Write for Booklet, 
**The Man at the Desk’’ 





There is but oze Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 











quiet. 


Ask for 
Booklet and 
Impressive 
List of Users 





The Silent Partner 


The Noiseless Typewriter adds 
to the assets of your business by 
giving you the moral value of 


It earns money for its owner 
by sparing his nerves and hus- 
banding his energy. 

It brings relief to the typist, 
but to the employer it brings 
both relief and profit. 


think otherwise, try it and see. 


7% NOISELESS 


TYPEWRITER 


The Noiseless Typewriter Company, 253 Broadway, New York 


If you 








BANKERS CHOOSE LEROY 


PRESIDENT 


ILLINOIS 
GODDARD 


Le Roy A. Goddard of Chicago was 
elected president of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association at the annual convention 
held last month. Other officers elected 
were: W. C. White, Peoria, vice-presi- 
dent; J. H. Standard, Oglesby, treas- 
urer; N. A. Gaettinger, Springfield, sec- 
retary. 


TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Some slight progress has been made 
in reducing the cost of living in this 
country, says the National City Bank 
of Chicago. But these changes have 
not been sufficient to materially reduce 
the burden of high living expenses at 
‘enters of industrial activity. Slowly 
but surely, however, the American 
eople are adding to their thrift fund. 
‘ontinued sales of war savings and 
‘hrift stamps have been of important 
ssistance in this direction. Savings 
‘eposits in various states are showing 


steady expansion. The average wage 
earner receives a higher wage than he 
ever had before and the indications are 
that notwithstanding high living costs 
his family is enjoying a larger percent- 
age of luxury and comfort. An inter- 
esting feature of the present situation 
has been the increased absorption of 
jewelry by the so-called middle classes. 
Advices from London that the 
American demand absorbs three-quar- 
ters of the world’s production of dia- 
monds. Besides this there has also 
been an increased demand for other 
precious stones, notwithstanding the 
fact that prices for some qualities have 
risen from 200 to 300 per cent. within 
five years. The people are purchasing 
automobiles as never before. The re- 
cent advance in prices nas had appar- 
ently little effect upon the demand. 
The nation-wide movement to build new 
for 


show 


roads and to provide extensive 
highway improvements will be an im- 
portant factor in further increasing the 
demand for automobiles. The 
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FECTION 
Pe DESK 


Nv 
MEMORA 


Style No. 108—Descriptive matter cov- 
erivg complete line mailed upon request 





“PERFECTION” 
Memo Record and Date Combination 


Keeps a Permanent Record of Important 
Data Right at Your Finger Tips 
Memoranda on scraps of paper are easily lost. 
worth putting down, it is worth writing where it can be found. 
Leaves for each day of the year mounted on Iron, Steel and 
Wood Bases. 
Unequaled for high ciass publicity purposes. 
to obtain from your local stationer, write 
Hale Speciality Co., Inc., Sole Mfgrs., 
120-124 N. Jefferson St., ° 


If the memo is 


If you are unable 


Chicago, Ill. 








pects for larger exports of American 
motor trucks have been improved by 
the refusal of Great Britain to place 
a large import duty on these vehicles. 
The authorities discountenanced such a 
proposal on the ground that British 
manufacturers were not able to supply 
the home demand for these vehicles and 
that it would be of real service to the 
country to continue ihe importation of 
American motor trucks, 

A strong effort is being made by gov- 
ernment authorities and various com- 
mercial organizations as well as by 
some labor leaders to increase the in- 
dustrial output of the country. This 
movement is of great importance and 
if it succeeds will be most helpful in 
reducing the high cost of living. In 
the clothing and kindred industries 
where the wages have been doubled 
since 1914, it is estimated that per 


EVERY OFFICER AND 
BANK EMPLOYEE 


NEEDS 
“How to Analyze Industrial 


Securities” 

By CLINTON COLLYER 
$2.50 on approval $2.50 
Send for Lists 
DIXIE BOOK SHOP 
41 Liberty St., New York 
Business Book Specialists 











capita production has declined fully 
one-third. It is obvious that in this 
and other industries the most urgent 
need is to increase the industrial out- 
put per unit of worker. The situation 
cannot be met by the public to abstain 
from buying, nor to form “old clothes 
clubs” as a protest against the rela- 
tively high prices charged by tailors 
and outfitters. The more than 2,000 
strikes and lock-outs that have been 
reported since January first have en- 
tailed a frightful economic waste. The 
loss in wages alone is estimated at 
about $30,000,000, while from the re- 
duced production, the public has taken 
a loss of probably $125,000,000. There 
is no telling what the indirect loss has 
been through the partial tying up of 
kindred industries and the dislocation 
of business engaged in the distribution 
of the products. Recent statistics given 
out by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Labor show that the 
increase in.earnings per hour by em- 
ployees in eleven leading industries dur- 
ing the past six years amounted to 221 
per cent. for the steel and iron indus- 
try and from 52 to 94 per cent. in vari- 
ous other industries. The great indus- 
tries could probably stand these in- 
creases without hardship if production 
per man was as great or greater in 1919 
than it was in 1916. The universal 
testimony, however, is that production 
has actually declined in almost every in- 
stance as wages have advanced. The 
consequence is, of course, that the coun- 
try is doing business today at the high- 
est expense ratio ever reported. 
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CHICAGO BANK MERGER. 


Beginning October, the earnings of 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, 
the Merchants Loan and Trust Com- 
pany and the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, all of Chicago, have been pooled 
and the merger of these institutions is 
an accomplished fact so far as the com- 
mon interests of the stockholders are 
concerned. 

Each bank will retain its organization 
and identity for the time being, pend- 
ing completion of the details of the 
consolidation and erection of the new 
building which will be the home of the 
combined banks under the name of the 
North American Trust Company. 

The bank will be the second largest 
in the city and have deposits of more 
than $800,000,000. 


JOHN J. ARNOLD WITH BANK OF ITALY. 


John J. Arnold has resigned as vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago to become general manager 


of the international business depart- 
ment of the Bank of Italy, San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Arnold has been connected 
with the First National Bank since 
1891, shortly after he came from Can- 
ada. He has filled successively the 
posts of assistant bookkeeper, head ac- 
countant, chief clerk, assistant man- 
ager in charge of the foreign exchange 
department, then manager and finally 
vice-president. He is chairman of the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association Commit- 
tee on Foreign Trade and is well known 
as a writer and speaker on international 
questions. 


WOMAN DIRECTOR FOR F. A. A. 


For the first time in history a 
woman was elected a director of the 
Financial Advertisers Association when 
Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity 
manager of the Savings Department of 
the National City Bank of Chicago, 
was elected to that position at the 
recent convention held in New Orleans 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 








An Investment 
Strongly Safeguarded 
Yielding 7%” 


Cities Service Co. in addition 
to being one of the world’s largest 
producers of oil, controls and 
operates 84 public utility prop- 
erties in the United States and 
Canada. 

This diversity in business as 
well as location provides unusual 
safeguards for the investor. 

Preferred Stock Dividend Re- 
quirements were earned five 
times over in 1918. 

Statement of Earnings sent to 
stockholders each month, keeping 
them in close touch with the com- 
pany’s progress. 

Dividends payable monthly. 

Ask for circular BM-4 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 


60 Wall Street, New York 























The charter of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association was amended at their 
final session so as to provide a place for 
a woman director. The directorate 
heretofore had been composed of twelve 
members. These twelve positions were 
filled by a full quota of men at the 
election held during the first session 
of the Association. As amended the 
charter provides for thirteen members 
and Miss Hoagland was unanimously 
elected to the thirteenth place. 

WILLIAM A. NICOL PROMOTED. 

The board of directors of the Great 
Lakes Trust Company have promoted 
William A. Nicol, assistant cashier of 
the bank since the organization, to the 
position of cashier. Charles C. Willson, 
who has been acting as vice-president 
and cashier, relinquishes the latter title. 





Banks Use the PHOTOSTAT 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


FOR COPYING 
With Speed Absolute Accuracy Low Cost 





In the Administrative Department— 
Reports, Ledger Pages, Signature Cards, Checks 


In the Business Information Department— 
Letters, Prospectuses, Charts, Graphs 
In the Foreign Exchange Department— 
Drafts, Acceptances, Bills of Lading, Shipping Lists 
In the Trust Department— 
Wills, Deeds. Trustee Accountings, Bonds, Inventories 


In the Legal Department— 
Contracts, Court Exhibits: Pages from Books 


Photostat Copies are accepted in lieu of originals 


These are characteristic 
reports: 


(1) “The really efficient 
way, we believe, is by 
the Phostostat — the 
Photographie Copying 
Machine.” 


(2) “Photographic cop- 
ies are in a class by 
themselve: th re is 
no substitute for 
them—they are iden- 
tical in every respect 
with the original; 
they will hold in any 
court the same as 
though they were the 
original.” 


(3) “We have used the 
Photostat for Photo- 
graphic copying for 
over two years—it is 
very simple to oper 
ate (an _ intelligent 
boy can learn in less 
than a half day) and 
the speed with which 
it works is remark- 
able.” This Cut “hows a Photostat Instaitlation 


The copies are made direct upon paper and in a few minutes 


are ready for use 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company exclusively for the 


Commercial Camera Company 


343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, New York City, Philadephia, Providence, Washington. 


Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, England, 
AGENCIES Societe Anonyme Alfred Herbert, Paris, France, 
we —° Societa Anonima Italiana Alfred Herbert, Milano, Italy, 
( Graham Brothers, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Eicut or Cleveland’s leading 
banks combined recently in a 
publicity campaign which will 
include thirteen newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

The copy is largely civie in 
character, giving the public new 
view-points on the question of 
saving money. 


“Keep Cleveland _ Dollars 
Turning Cleveland Wheels” is 
the title of the first advertise- 
ment, which calls attention to 
the fact that ‘‘the prosperity of 
Cleveland depends largely upon 
the turning of Cleveland wheels 
and the turning of Cleveland 
wheels depends largely upon 
Cleveland banks.” It shows 
how “the funds in Cleveland 
banks are loaned to Cleveland 
interests to develop home enter- 
prises.” 

The second advertisement, 
entitled “Where Do Your 
Savings Go?” impresses the fact 
that the bank loans part of its 
deposits to those who wish to 
build homes and buy real estate, 
and part of it to help advance 
the interests of the city’s busi- 
ness enterprises. It further 
points out the fact that “sav- 
ings account money goes into 
the salaries of the workers.” 

Number three of the series of 
advertisements is entitled, “Get 
Rich Quick—Get Wise Quick,” 
and it points the moral that “if 
those who foolishly invest in 
wild-cat schemes or place their 
money in irresponsible compa- 
nies offering high rates of in- 
terest do not get rich quick, 
they at least get wise quick.” 

This series of advertisements, 
which is attracting wide-spread 
attention, was written by Will- 
iam Ganson Rose, vice-president 


(Continued on page 75) 


| merce. The president of the as- 





| Lakes Trust Co. The scheme is} 





COMBINATION PUBLICITY | A NEW IDEA IN CO-OPER-| 


ATIVE BANK BUILDING 
FORTUNATE, INDEED, is the bank 
executive whose board of direc- 
tors can be induced to take an 
active part in the management 
of the institution and to apply 
themselves like hired men to the 
problems of its growth. Most 
tortunate is he who has not only 
his directors but each of his 
stockholders full organized and 
actively at work solving the 
daily problems of the bank. 

When subscription _ books 
closed on the offering of the 
3,600,000 capital and surplus of 
the Great Lakes Trust Co. oi 
Chicago the other day it was 
gound that shares had been 
awarded to 1,228 individuals. 

This regiment of partners 
promptly set aside the well- 
known precedents of bank or- 
ganization by giving a dinner to 
the directors and officers of the 
bank and proceeding to take a 
hand in the formulation of the 
general policies of the new in- 
stitution. 

They organized themselves 
into forty-six committees, each 
representing a particular busi- 
ness or profession. Some of 
these committees have a mem- 
bership of but three or four, and 
others are made up of a score 
or more, some stockholders 
being members of two or more 
committees. Each of its com- 
mittees will meet once a month 
to make recommendations to 
the officers of the bank, as to 
how it can serve that particular 
clientele better and at greater 
profit. 

The idea grew out of the di- 
visional organization of the 
Chicago Association of Com- 


sociation is Harry H. Merrick, 





also president of the new Great 


already bringing results beyond 
the hopes of its sponsors. Many 
of the committees have already 
held their meetings and others 
will meet within the month. 
Rivalry has sprung up among 
the groups as to which can 
bring in the largest number of 
new clients, make the most 
valuable suggestions to the man- 
agement and in other ways 
prove itself most efficacious of 
the stockholder teams. 

Among the suggestions made 
by one of the committees was 
that a careful record be kept 
of the work of each group in 
producing new business and 
coéperating with the manage- 
ment, and that competition for 
a year result in the giving of 
prizes to the winners and the 
payment of penalties by the 
losers. The immediate problem 
before the bank is how far this 
spirit of competition can be al- 
lowed to develop in the best 
interests of the bank. Insofar 
as is known, the experiment is 
entirely new in Chicago. Bank- 
ers are watching it with more 
than casual interest. 


& 
Tue West Virginia War Sav- 
ings Committee is putting out 
some good W.S.S. copy. Here 
is a timely advertisement being 


used by some of the banks: 
EVERY PERSON WANTS BET- 

TER WAGES 

It's the incentive that drives us 
to better things. 

Everybody wants to earn more in 
order to buy more. 

NEARLY EVERYBODY CAN 
BUY MORE WITH HIS PRESENT 
EARNINGS. 

THE ANSWER IS 
GENT SAVING 
ING, 

The thrifty live cheaper and 
better than those who spend reck- 
lessly, but with their savings they 
make wise investments. These in- 
vestments net them a return in 
interest. The next year they have 
their salary and this additional in- 
come to spend. 


INTELLI- 
AND WISE BUY- 


7 
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Owing to the prolonged strike 
of the printers in New York 
which has caused the temporary 
suspension of many leading 
publications, this Department 
has necessarily been reduced 
in size, and the report of the 
F. A. A. Convention in New 
Orleans has been postponed 
until our next issue. 











W HEN you get a good 

advertising man or 
agent, one in whom you have 
the utmost confidence, give 
him a free hand. Some gooa 
men have failed to produce 
results because they have had 
to satisfy an entire board oi 
directors, plus many officers. 
Too many bosses spoil the 
advertising. 

& 

Our PUBLIC men are con- 
stantly giving texts for bank 
advertising. President Wil- 
son said, “Increased produc- 
tion is the great need of our 
country today”; Governor 
Harding of the Federal Re- 
serve Board said ‘““Work and 
Save” is the great remedy 
for the H. C. L.; Vice-presi- 
dent Marshall says we are 
all inclined to be lazy, and 
ing man need never be at a 
so it goes; the bank advertis- 
loss for good timely topics to 
give current interest to his 
advertising copy. 


& 


Tue amount of national ad- 
vertising carried by a news- 
74 








paper is a reliable index of 
its value as a result producer 
for advertisers, because in 
choosing advertising media 
the big national advertisers 
are influenced entirely by the 
relative “pulling power” of 
the publications used. You 
ean safely spend a good 
share of your newspaper ad- 
vertising appropriation in 
your local newspaper which 
carries the most national ad- 
vertising, that is, the most 
advertisements of nationally 
distributed products. 


& 


WE be.ieve that the average | 
small town banker knows | 


more about the principles of, 
successful advertising than 
the average small town mer- 


chant. Perhaps it is because | 
more is written on the sub- | 
ject for the benefit of the | 


banker. In any event per- 


haps the banker can, to the | 
advantage of all concerned, | 
codperate with his merchant- | 


depositors in improving their 
advertising methods. Just 


another way in which the | 


banker can help himself by 
helping others. 


& 


One or the largest and most 
successful agencies sends 
forth this message: “Care- 
less advertising breeds care- 
less organization methods. 
Humdrum advertising breeds 
humdrum methods. Pinched 
advertising breeds pinched 
methods. Thorough adver- 
tising breeds thorough meth- 
ods. Big advertising breeds 


big methods.” The trouble 
with many bank advertising 
campaigns is that they are 
launched on too picayune a 
scale to really amount to 
anything. If you go into ad. 
vertising, go in for the long 
pull. Stick it out and results 
are certain if your plan and 
copy are right and your or- 
ganization is prepared to 
back up the claims and make 
good on the promises of the 
advertising. 


& 


| Every once in a while banks 
and banking service get a 
free advertisement, that is, 
| an editorial boost that seems 





| to spring from a genuine ap- 

preciation of what the bank 
| does for the business man. 
For instance, a little publica- 
tion called “The Popular 
Storekeeper,” said to its 
readers recently: 

“Some men are afraid of 
their bankers. They do not 
seem to understand that the 
bank is their willing, active 
| partner, and that the more 
| frankly they take the bank 
| into their confidence, the 
| more help the bank will feel 
inclined to give. 

“When you buy for cash, 
you can get a better price 
than if you buy on thirty, 
sixty or ninety days’ time. 
You know that this is true, 
but did you ever stop to fig- 
ure it out in dollars and 
cents? If you can get a 
discount of one per cent for 
paving cash, or thirty davs 
| net, you are paving twelve 
| per cent. a year for the 
| credit privilege. If the cash 


| discount is two per cent., you 
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Fivet of « Series of Thirtoen Advertisements 





Keep Cleveland 
Dollars Turning 


Cleveland Wheels 


HE PROSPERITY of 
7 Cleveland depends 
largely upon the turning 
of Cleveland wheels. The 
turning of Cleveland wheels 
depends largely upon Cleveland 
banks. 


The funds in Cleveland banks depend 
upon you and your neighbors—upon ll 
Clevelanders who place their dollars in strong 
banks which loan them to Cleveland interests 
to develop home enterprises. 














The banks receive interest for the money 
they lend to turn Cleveland wheels, and they 
pay you 4% compound interest for your part 
in the transaction. 


So keep your dollars earning interest and 
turning wheels at the same time through a 
savings account in one of the banks named below 


Second of a Serics of Thirteen Advertisements 


Where Do Your 
Savings Go? 








ID YOU ever stop to 
D think what becomes of 
the money you deposit 
in your savings account? 











The bank loans part of it to those who 
wish to build homes and buy real estate; it 
makes other loans to help advance Cleveland 
enterprises. 


Thus your savings in a strong bank benefit 
Cleveland's great iron and steel industry, the 
foundries, the machine shops, the clothing 
factories, the printing plants, the bakeries, the 
lumber yards, the companies that make automo- 
biles and paints and hardware and stoves and the 
hundreds of other things for which our home 
city is famous. 


Savings account money goes into the 
salaries of the workers of Cleveland. 


And yet the sound bank keeps enough on 
hand so that you may draw money when you 








Keup your dollars turning Cleveland whe 



























































Eight of the leading banks of Cleveland have combined on a series of newspaper advertisements for the civic better- 


ment of the City. 


There are thirteen of the advertisements in all, and two of them are here presented 





are paying twenty-four per 


cent. a year for credit privi- | 


lege. 


“Even though you owe 
bank money, if you will ex- 


Combination Publicity 
(Continued from page 73) 


| of the Financial Advertisers As- | 
sociation and nationally known | 


plain your condition care- | 


fully and thoroughly, show- 


ing how much you can save | 


by discounting your bills, the 


chances are you can get the | 


bank advertising expert. 
The advertisements will run 
for three months and to each is 


HOW BANKS ARE 
ADVERTISING 
Wuite Suantunc is in the pub- 
lic eye, here is an interesting 
testimonial from a Chicago sav- 


| ings banker: “Chinese accounts 


signed the names of the Citizens | 


Savings 


| Cleveland Trust Co., the First 


additional help. It will pay | 


the bank to loan — | ian Savings and Trust Co., the 


money, if it is to make your | 


business more profitable ; 


Trust and Savings Co., the Gar- 
field Savings Bank, the Guard- 
the Su- 


Society for Savings, 


| perior Savings and Trust Co., 


and your explanation is often | 


all that is necessarv.” 


and the United Banking and 
Savings Co. 


and Trust Co., the | 


| 


in our Savings Department are 
very desirable. Their average 
per account is far in excess of 
the average balance of all ac- 
counts. They give us no trouble 
of any nature and we have yet 
to have our first court proceed- 
ings in which a Chinese account 


| is involved.” 


THE COMMERCIAL LETTER put out 
monthly by some banks is a 
helpful piece of business litera- 
ture and good advertising. Con- 
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cerning its letter the Old Na- 
tional Bank, Spokane, says: 


compilations of 
authorities are 


The statistical 
several hundred 
brought tugether, compared, and 
reconciled, producing an unbiased 
and reasonably accurate statement 
of actual national business condi- 
tions. It is hardly necessary to 
state that the Bank cannot guar- 
antee the absolute correctness of 
the figures or deductions. We do 
not attempt to report local condi- 


tions, as they are well known to 
most of our customers. It will, 
however, be our pleasure to coun- 


sel with you on specific local mat- 
ters at any time, 

New SAVINGS Accounts are being 
attracted to the Diamond Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh, by the 
plan of accepting Liberty Bonds 
on savings accounts at full face 
value with accrued interest, sub- 
ject to withdrawal any itme 
after one year and earning 4 per 
cent. interest. This is not only 
a stimulant to thrift, but serves 
as an inducement for owners to 
hold their bonds instead of sac- 
rificing them for cash. It also 
relieves bondholders of the 
hazard of loss by fire or theft. 


o” 


“Have You Tuovcnt or Ir?” is 
a good Trust Department book- 
let put out by the Puget Sound 
Bank and Trust Co., Tacoma. 


Awnotuer good one on the same 
subject is “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Will,” by the Trust De- 
partment of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis. It is 
designed to be helpful in making 
a careful, comprehensive will, 
avoiding contingencies and con- 
taining all necessary safeguards. 


“Gotp Bricks” is the title of a 
booklet put out by The Dollar 
Savings and Trust Co., and the 
First National Bank of Youngs- 
town, O. It is a strong argu- 
ment against the promoter whe 
is trying to separate the gullible 
from their savings. The banks 
state their purpose in issuing the 
booklet as threefold: First, te 
give warning against the hasty 
purchase of “out-of-town” and 
unproven securities; second, to 
call attention to that particular. 
well-known and common human 
characteristic, which in financial 
matters is the modern individ- 
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ENTER: 
A Woman Banker 


To women 
in personal ial matters 


aries who say, “Women have not 
financial affair. 


YY E bes to ditt ott Ghee seacticn 
made rea) strides in 


We welcome this as a healthful sign 
of the advancing times. And for our 
we wish to do all we can to f 
women’s understanding of business and 
money matters 

As one tangible step in this direction, 
Miss Virginia Forman was recently 
elected an Assistant Secretary of the Co- 
lumbia Trust Company. 

"As before, she will make her head- 
quarters at the Fifth Avenue and 34th 
Street Branch of the Columbia Trust 
Company. 

Specifically, how can Miss Furman 
help women im the conduct of their 
financial affairs? 

We realize that women often prefer 
to confide in @ woman business matters 
which they might not otherwise care to 
discuss. Miss Furman welcomes an inti- 
mate but confidential contact with 
women who have the responsibility of 
handling money. 

From her own wide experience she 
ean give advice of real value. And 
through ber you may always avail your- 
sel, if you wish, of the counsel of any of 
oar officers 

You will find Miss Furman in our 
Women's Room, just to the left of our 
Fifth Avenue entrance.* We have tried to 
surround this room with an essentially 
feminine at Many women 
have vommented on its attractiveness 

Women in search of a banking home 
are invited to confer with Miss Furman. 
And to any man who is thinking of open- 
ing an account in his wife's name. we sug- 
gest the Columbia Trust Company as a 
convenient bank peculiarly equipped 
for the handling of women’s accounts. 











Featuring the woman banker for 
the Women’s Department 





ual’s “heel of Achilles,” and 
third, to invite customers and 
others, who are solicited to buy 
new stocks, to ask us to obtain 
information for them as to the 


accuracy of the representations | 


made to them about such stocks. 


Tue Mercantite Trust Co., St. 
louis, took a  double-page 





spread in the rotogravure sec- | 


tion of a Sunday paper recently 


in order to present graphically | 
some of the building projects | 


which have been financed 


through the trust company. In 
this manner it was possible to 
illustrate some forty structures 
erected by means of loans made 
and sold by this banking com- 


pany. 
& 

HOUSE ORGANS 
A new bank house organ of a 
different type is Fort Dearborn 
Magazine, published by the Fort 
Dearborn Banks, Chicago. Vol. 
I, No. 1, the issue for July, is a 
real magazine with a colored de- 
sign by a well-known Chicago 
artist. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent, the articles are interest- 
ing and well written and it is al- 
together a creditable publica- 
tion, which should attract atten- 
tion and bring new business to 
the Fort Dearborn Banks. 








Books on Bank Advertising 


Bank Window Advertising. By 
W. R. Morehouse. Illustrates 
and describes many displays 


which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price, $2.50, 
postpaid. 


Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of increas- 
ing your business and holding It. 
Copiously tllustrated. 250 pages. 


Price, $3.00, postpaid, 
Bank Letters. By W. R. More- 
house. Contains 82 actual let- 


ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence. 
Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


The New Business Department. 
By T. D. MacGregor. Describes 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new bust- 
ness from various sources. Il- 
lustrated with forms, etc. Price, 
$1.00, delivered, 


2000 Points for Financial Adver- 


tiing. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Contains 2.000 suggestions for 
the wording of as many bank 
ads. Adapted to the use of 


commercial banks, trust compa 
nies, safe deposit companies and 
savings banks 170 §=pages. 
Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


Pushing Your Business. By T. D 
MacGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising, illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy 200 
pages. Price, $1.50, postpald. 


Bank Advertising Plans. By T. D. 
MacGregor Describes hundreds 
of plans, other than newspaper 
advertising, which banks have 
successfully used in building 
business. 200 pages. Price, 
$2.50, postpaid. 
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ESTABLISHING A BANK 
LIBRARY 


Ix a RECENT half-page news- 
paper advertisement the Bank 
of Charleston, S. C., gave the 
following outline of the estab- 
lishment of its new library: 


Our increased business seeming 
to call for a larger supply of fresh 
and reliab'e information and statis- 
tics, we decided some months ago 
to install a modern library. When 
we began to work out the details 
it occurred to us that our custom- 
ers and the public generally would 
also be interested in having open 
to them the business news which 
we felt necessary for ourselves, and 
so we decided to make our library 
a public library and to invite the 
public, and especially the business 
public, to make use of it. 

It has been established in the 
room devoted in January and 
February to the Income Tax De- 
partment, and the signs pointing 
and designating the way have not 
as yet been removed, so that those 
who follow the Income Tax De- 
partment signs will be led to the 
“brary. 

During the winter we appealed 
to the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, our principal correspondent, 
for the assistance of an expert to 
select the contents of such a 
library as we had in mind, and to 
advise us about the current period- 
icals and sources of information 
which it should contain. We be- 
eve our friends will share our 
gratification at the thorough man- 
ner in which Miss Dorothy 
Beemis of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
has carried out the plan outlined 
toher. The library is by no means 
complete, but a beginning has 
been made, and it now contains 
enouch to indicate the greater use- 
fulness of which it is capable when 
our plans are more fully matured. 

Available for the patrons of the 
library are the New York “Times.” 
daily and Sunday: New York 
“Sun,” New York “Tribune,” ‘Wall 
Street Journal,” “Commercial and 
Financial Chronical.” “Magazine of 
Wall Street,” “‘Moody’s Investment 
Service.” “Moody's Manuals,” 
“Poor's Manuals,” and the nucleus 
of a representative selection of 
books on bookkeeping, accounting, 
auditine, banking, banking and 
commercial law, and economics. 

A snecial invitation is extended 
to the bank men and to ambitious 
office men and women of the citv 


to make use in the afternoons and 
at such times as may be con- 
venient. of facilities afforded for 


herfectine themselves In the theory 
ind rractice which underlie ac- 
ountine, anditing, management 

credits, ete. 
ere Ie abeolntely no charge to 


BotsHevik 


Tue Mopvern Ban x. 





owe for any service afforded by 
the 
the library imply an obligation to 
transact business with us. 


library, nor does the use of 


& 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


Arms AND Ipeats. 
Reprinted fr8m the Round 
Table. Tells the essential 
facts of the development of 
the movement and of move- 
ments counter to it in Russia. 


89 pages. Price, $1.10, de- 
livered. 

Wuy We Fovcnr. By Capt. 
Thomas G. Chamberlain. 
Foreword by William H. 
Taft. A plea for the League 


of Nations, written by an ex- 
soldier of the Great War. 93 
pages. Price, $1.10, deliv- 
ered. 


Tue SHAaNntTuNG Question. A 


statement of China’s claim to- 
gether with important docu- 
ments submitted to the Peace 
Conference in Paris. Issued 
by the Chinese National Wel- 





fare Society. 191 pages. Price, | 


$1.10, delivered. 

By Amos 
Kidder Fiske. New revised 
edition. A description of the 
functions and the development 
of the modern bank written 
for the general public. 
Price, $2.35, delivered. 


Germany’s New War AGainst 


America. By Stanley Frost. 
Tells of Germany’s prepara- 


tion for a bitter commercial | 


war to recapture world mar- 
kets at the expense of Ameri- 


ca. The author is on the staff 


of the New York Tribune. 
190 pages. Price, $2.10, de- 
livered. 


Exportine to Latix America. 


By Ernst B. Filsinger. Gives 
an exhaustive fund of infor- 
mation for those who wish to 
deal directly in a business 
way with the Latin-American 


FINANCIAL 


THE 


TatTe’s 


Republics and furnishes ex- 
tended first-hand knowledge 
of the people. 565 pages. 
Price, $3.35, delivered. 

AND COMMERCIAL. 
Arrer-War Connprtions. By 
Leopold Springer. The au- 
thor examines the claim that a 
world crisis is likely to follow 
the war, and finds many rea- 
sons for believing that such a 
crisis may be avoided. Pub- 
lished by P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd., 2 and 4 Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, London. 


American Foretcn Trave. By 
Charles M. Pepper. Surveys 


the world markets and the na- 
ture of the trade which con- 
stitutes them. Discusses the 
probability of America’s be- 
coming the capital of the 
world’s commerce. 350 pages. 
Price, $2.60, delivered. 


Mercantite Crepirs ann Cor 


Lections. By Charles A. 
Meyer. Shows the student 
how to acquire the knowledge 
necessary for credit and col- 
lection work. Presents much 
material which will be of serv- 
ice to the experienced credit 
man. 302 pages. Price, $3.60, 
delivered. 

Wortp Tomorrow. An 
analysis of the economic rela- 
tions of the peace era, as they 
affect the world at large. Me- 
chanics and Metals National 
Bank, New York. 

Mopvern Campist. A 
practical handbook on ex- 
change, bullion and monetary 
systems of the world. Revised 
edition. Price, $5.00, deliv- 
ered. 


& 


“The successful worker » ux. 


one who can do what he ought 
to do when he ought to do it, 
whether he wants to do it or 
not.” 
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Monthly Book Section tion was magnetic and in- st 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE fectious. He was the living ac 
253 Broadway, New York embodiment of stick-to-it- to 
= iveness. His mind was con- to 
OcT i 
— __..| stantly open for the recep- 
tion of new ideas.” - 
( SONCERNING George “ 
A. Gaston, president of co e 
Gaston, Williams & Wig-| Tyropore Rooseve.t al- so 
more, the great foreign trade ways found, time to read. = 
organization built up in New| This js brought out by 
York City in the past five] gcpibner’s Magazine, which 
years, his former college quotes a letter from Roose- - 
room-mate, C. K. Fauver,} yejt to Sir George Otto The New Rusiness ps 
now chief counsel of the con- Trevelyan on November 24, D ‘ ‘ be 
ocen, Says: 1904, in which he wrote: epartmen 
By T. D MacGREGOR - 
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ness periodicals and business re-read your history of our present customers of a bank pl 
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penne. cna ccaghate Revolution. . - >= I also efforts to secure new ones are 4 ou 
* ». 
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Business was his goal.” The and your Fox, and then re- | on 0 ag relay Seong rn th 
idni i i i This handy volume, the fourth 
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Turovore Var, at the head | Rhodes’s excellent history, | wf the Guaranty Trust Co " 
i “ i thods suitable for use in push- : 
of the American Tel. and for instance, and a good deal ~ ao. on seo of the larzest we 
3k. i - trust company in the world—wi ' 
Tel.,” is one of the leaders} of Dickens. ae See Oe ee ote m 
of American business. The undoubtedly would not be adapt- on 
i & | able to the requirements of the 
secret of his unparalleled | average bank or trust company, 
° . * inciples an practice 7 
achievements is told by B.C. | Ir you are afraid of over- | canted cae te aaene Go one TI 

7 7 . : is | ter what the present size of the 
Forbes, as follows: working your brain ~—_ ie | Ingtitution’to be ieveloped, yo 

‘ : i hese | “The New usiness De : 

‘Endowed with a generous any a for Fp ns : dif. | ment”! untaue in its fleld There . 
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it his business to steep him- | *°TeM! e@uc P Bag FR ye res 
self in both practical and tions: | ment in your — = or a 
: } you will need this book as an ta- 
theoretical knowledge of his | _ “Scientists tell us that the | Spiration and gute." It is wort th 
profession. He devoured | brain is composed of millions —to any bank or trust company an 
o. Se sali ‘ | that wants to make the most of id] 
every book and periodical | upon millions of tiny cells— | its opportunities of development. 
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we realize how little we 
know, and the harder we 
strive to learn more. This 
accounts for the modesty and 
tolerance of really big minds 
towards the lesser lights. 

“We are all at school, and 
when we cease to go to 
school, we become mere 
‘cogs’—pieces of mechanism 
soon to wear out, and easily 
replaced.” 

* * * # 

“Don’t be afraid of think- 
ing too much. You can't. 
‘The more the mind does,’ 
said William James, ‘the 
more it can do.’ 

“A great doctor — Dr. 
Boris Sidis—recently said: 
‘In all my practice as a 
physician dealing with nerv- 
ous and mental diseases, I 
can say without hesitation 
that I have not met a single 
case of nervous or mental 
trouble caused by too much 
thinking or overstudy. What 
produces mental trouble is 
worry — emotional _ excite- 
ment—lack of interest in 
one’s work.’ 

“So, don’t be afraid. 
Think. Study. Plan. Train 
your mental powers. You 
cannot overwork the brain as 
long as you allow it time to 





recuperate. 

“It is worry that destroys 
the brain—worry and fear 
and bad feelings and mental 
idleness.” 

& 


“Pa, what is an economist?” 
“An economist, my boy, is a 
man who tells what you should 
have done with your money 
after you have done something 
else with it."—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Bank 
Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods o 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assi-tant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savi Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 

jation 


sy HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 
deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
ofhcials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin; which deals exclusively with bank 
| advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building” will not only 
stimulate the banker’s patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of “‘doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $3.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


| 
| 








|  iietincntwckeedts sande PYTTTTTTILTT TTT Te 
| BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More- 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina- 
tion | will either return the book or remit the price, $3.00. 


Pk 6:00.06 scdiedeeebsgedbedasesenessiccensesaneeaees 


ha 4006h060000kbkesessonbnsbn'ensbnsbeeesees 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 


VERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 

formation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your 
efficiency as a banker. Read over the brief descriptions below and select 
the ones that you want to examine at our expense. 


The Practical Work of a Bank. By William H. 
Kniffin, Jr. Covers every phase and detail! of 
the operation of a modern bank. There tsn't 
a singie practical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this book doesn't 
take up carefully and describe in detail. Tells 
how to increase the efficiency of a bank-— 
how to make the work run more smoothly— 
how to get the most out of equipment. 600 
pages. Fully tllustrated and indexed. Price, 
$5.00, delivered. 


Trust Companies: Their Organization, Growth 
and Management. By Clay Herrick Describes 
in detail the actual! organization and opera- 
tion of every department of a modern trust 
company Contains a variety of tables and 
charts which make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The author wae for 
many years connected with the Cleveland 
Trust Company in important capacities and 
speaks with authority. 600 pages. Price, 
$4.00, postpaid. 


The Law of Bank Checks. By John Edson 
Brady. A complete explanation of the rules 
of law applicable to the issuance, delivery, 
transfer, collection, payment, etc., of bank 
checks and the rights and responsibilities of 
banks in dealing with these instruments. 
Full text of the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
now in force in 46 stater, showing the 
changes made in the statute by the different 
states. Carefully indexed. 460 pages. Price, 
$4.00, postpaid, 


Bank Letters. By W. R. Morehouse, Publicity 
Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles. 82 actual letters, re- 
produced by multigraph, designed to meet 
every need of ordinary bank correspondence. 
Special attention given to letters which bulld 
business for banks, create gond will, and in- 
crease deposits All the letters have actu- 
ally been used and tested by the author and 
are the result of a iong study of this im- 
Portant subject. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
263 Broadway, New York: 

Send on the following books on banking and I 
will try them out. If I don't find them satisfac- 
tory, I may return the books within five days at 
YOUR expense. I enclose one dollar merely as @ 
Geposit to be refunded without quibble or question 
should I return the books If 1 decide to keep 
them I will remit the balance in monthly payments 
of $3 each 

(Coneult list above for exact titles and fill in your 
selection here.) 


(10) a a 


Address. 


You may rlace my name on your list to receive 
BOOK TALKS each month. 





Commercial Paper, Acceptances, and the Analy- 
sis of Credit Statements. By William 
Kniffin, Jr This is a thoroughly practical 
book, understandable alike by the banking 
student as well as the man higher up. Con- 
tains seventy pages of actual financial state- 
ments, some favorable, sume unfavorable, 
with complete analyses printed on facing 
passe. mej = — why it is safe or 
unsafe to invest in the paper. 162 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. — 


2000 Pointe for Financial Advertising. By T. D. 
MacGregor This book writes your bank ad- 
vertising copy for you. It contains 2000 sug- 
gestions for the wording of as many bank ads. 
—strong copy bringing out vita! points in a 
clear and concise way. Adapted to the use 
of commercial banks, trust companies, 
deposit companies and savings banks. 
pages. Price, $1.75. postpaid. 


The New Business Department. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor Tells how to organize and operate a 
new business department that will help you 
not only in getting new accounts, but also 
in holding and making old ones more profi- 
able. The book is based on the methods 
used in the most successful banks in the 
country and is illustrated with up-to-date 
forms. Price, $1.00. delivered. 


The Filing Department. By J. Arthur Cramer. 
Bank Department Sertes. Describes and ti- 
lustrates a syziem of filing for banke which 
will enable the banker to have immediate 
access to all of the correspondence and 
records bearing on any particular transac- 
tion. Author has made a careful study and 
investigation of the subject. 100 pages Co- 
o—_ illustrated and indexed. rice, $1.00, 
eliver 


The Elements of Foreign Exchange. By Frank- 
lin Escher. Gives a clear understanding of 
the causes which affect the movement of for- 
eign exchange, its influence on the money 
and security market, etc. The book Is ele- 
mentary and is designed for the reader who 
Wants to get a ciea: idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going too deeply into 
it. Seventh Edition. Price, $1.36, postpaid. 

How to Examine Simply fill in the 
These Valuable title of the books 
Banking Books you want for exam- 
at Our Expense ination on the free 

examination coupon 

at the left. Look them over and see if 
they are not all that we have claimed. 
See if they won't be an actual help to 
you in your everyday work. At your 
own desk decide for yourself. And if 
you don’t find that they will be helpful, 
return them at our expense and we will 
refund your deposit without quibble or 
question. For every title is sold subject 
to approval after full five days’ exam- 
ination. Do not delay! Tear off the 
coupon and mail Topay. 
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Mr. Nicol began his banking ex- 
perience with the old National Bank of 
North America which was afterwards 
absorbed by the Continental National 
Bank. For the past fourteen years he 
has been identified with the Chicago 
Savings Bank and Trust Company 
having worked through all departments 
to the position of assistant cashier, 


WILLIAM A. NICOL 
Newly Elected Cashier Great Lakes Trust Co., 
Chicago 


from which he resigned to join the 
Great Lakes organization. 

The board created three new posi- 
tions for assistant cashiers and elected 


to them Roy J. Birkle, formerly 
auditor, and F. Marvin Austin and 
Henry R. Gross, both of whom have 
been identified with the new busiriess 
department. 


NEW CINCINNATI AFFILIATION. 


The recent affiliation of the Fifth- 
Third National Bank and the Union 
Savings Bank and Trust Company has 


8 








United States 


Corporation Company 


65 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
ACTS AS 
Transfer Agent and Registrar 
FUKNISHES 
Principal Offices for Corporations in all 
States and the Canadian Provinces 























led to the development of an entirely 
new form of stock certificate to be 
issued stockholders of both institutions 
on the basis of exchange contained in 
the merger agreement. 

The new security is to be a joint 
stock certificate representing units com- 
posed of three-fourths of a share of 
Fifth-Third Bank stock and one-fourth 
of a share of Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company stock. This joint 
certificate will be the only evidence of 
ownership in both institutions, the 
present stock of each being cancelled 
under the new plan. This is said to 
be the first certificate of its kind devised 
and represents an innovation in the 
security field. 

The new plan does away with 
trusteeing the stocks of the two banks 
as was at first proposed. Instead of 
placing the outstanding stocks of the 
Fifth-Third and of the Union Trust 
in escrow, these stocks will be retired 
and cancelled. 

The new certificate will certify the 
holder’s ownership of stock in both in- 
stitutions and will be the sole evidence 
of such ownership. It will bear upon 
its face the amount of Fifth-Third stock 
the holder is owner of as well as the 
amount of Union Trust stock. It is 
provided that “shares in either corpora- 
tion shall be transferable oniy in con- 
junction with the transfer of shares in 
the other in the proportion of three 
shares of the capital stock of the Fifth- 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


Furs of Finest Quality 


IN THE 


Latest Fashions 


Embracing the very latest foreign models, together 
with many beautiful and original styles by our own 
designers, may now be seen in our showrooms. 


ALL THE 


Richest and Choicest Furs 
such as Russian Sable, Alaska Seal, Silver Fox, Chin- 


chilla, Black Fox, etc., are represented in our Coats, 
Wraps, Neckpieces and Muffs. 

Every article of our manufacture satisfies the eye 
with the quality of style, an element of the utmost im- 
portance to those who desire an air of distinction in 
their attire. 

Our stock includes every desirable fur, not only the 
costliest, but those of moderate price, equally stylish 
and fashionable. 


MEN’S FUR AND FUR LINED COATS 
CLOTH COATS WITH FUR COLLARS 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street New York 
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Third National Bank of Cincinnati and 
one share of the capital stock of the 
Union Savings Bank and _ Trust 
Company.” 

The certificate will bear the signa- 
tures of the president and cashier of 
the Fifth-Third Bank and the president 
and secretary of the Union Trust. 
To ke transferred it will have to be 
registered by the transfer agent of each 
institution. 

FARM LOAN 


CASE ON VALIDITY OF 


BONDS 


TEST 


The validity of Federal Land Bank 
bonds and Joint Stock Land Bank 
Bonds will be tested in the courts in the 
trial of a case filed in the Federal Court 
at Kansas City. 

Former Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hughes has been retained to represent 
the holders cf Federal Land Bank 
bonds. The United States has instruct- 
ed the district attorney at Kansas City 
to appear and defend. The Joint Stock 
Land Banks will be represented by for- 
mer Attorney General Wickersham and 
by Hon. W. G. McAdoo, former Secre- 
tarv of the Treasury. 

Hon. Wm. Marshall Bullitt of Louis- 
ville, Ky., formerly Solicitor General of 
the United States, and Frank Hager- 
man of Kansas City, will appear for 
plaintiff in attacking the validity of the 
bonds. 

Ponds of Joint Stock Land Banks and 
of Federal Land Banks are declared by 
Congress to be “instrumentalities” of 
the Government, and are exempt from 
taxation. 

If the courts decide that Congress 
exceeded its constitutional power in 
making that declaration, both future 
and past issues of bonds of both classes 
of banks will be subject to taxation. 


WOMAN NAMED ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 
BY BANK 


Miss Mary J. Scherrer, an employee 
the National Rank of Commerce in 
“t. Touis, has been appointed by the 
oard of directors an assistant trust of- 
cer. She also won a cash prize of 


if 
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$125 for bringing new business to the 
institution within a certain period. 

Miss Scherrer is the first person to 
any national bank in the country, as 
be appointed assistant trust officer of 





MARY J. SCHERRER 
Assistant Trust Officer National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis 


the organization of trust departments in 
national banks has been a recent occur- 
rence, according to Virgil M. Harris, 
trust officer of the bank. 

Miss Scherrer was formerly secretary 
to the trust officer. She began her 
business career as a bank stenographer 
and won her way to a successful posi- 
ton through hard study and close ap- 
plication to her work. 
ered an authority on law pertaining to 
Probate Court matters and construction 
of wills. 


She is consid- 


JOHN RING, JR., FORMS 


COMPANY. 


ADVERTISING 


John Ring, Jr., publicity manager of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis and for the past two years presi- 





dent of the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, entered the advertising agency 
business on October 1. 

The new company has opened offices 





JOHN RING, JR. 
Formerly Publicity Manager Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, who has entered the 
advertising field in St. Louis 


in the Victoria Building and will be in- 
corporated as the John Ring, Jr., Ad- 
vertising Company. 

The companv will do a general adver- 
tising business, placing copy in news- 
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Diebold Safes and Vaults have stood 
the test of time 


DIEBOLD /AFE AND LOCK CO 
CANTON . OHIO. 


papers, magazines and outdoor me- 
diums. 


GETTING THE STOCKHOLDER TO CO-OP- 
ERATE. 


A pamphlet recently sent to its stock- 
holders by the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, contains a frank ap- 
peal for their co-operation in building 
business for the bank. 

The pamphlet reads: 

“A large number of people own The 
National Bank of Commerce. They 
have committed its affairs to a board of 
directors. That board, in turn, has 
elected officers. A short-sighted stock- 
holder might feel that his work was 
done when these fomalities were over. 
A stockholder who retlects will see that 
it is only begun. 

“Banks, like other business institu- 
tions, live upon patronage. The public 
gives them things to do; and the more 
they do the more profitable they become 
to their stockholders. The officers do 
much toward procuring patronage but 
people who are outside the active organ- 
ization do much more. 

“The older patrons of any business 
bring it most of its newer patrons. They 
tell their friends, their neighbors, even 
their mere acquaintances, that they are 
pleased and the friends and neighbors 
and acquaintances are moved to try re- 
lations with that business for them 
selves. 

“The work of these patrons in in- 
fluencing new business is the more 
effective because it seems to ke disin- 


































f READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Thirty Years of Banking Law 
| The New Banking Law Journal 


DIGEST 


By JOHN E. BRADY, of the New York Bar 


= A Digest of all the Decisions published in the Banking Law 
Journal, the only publication in the United States devoted 
exclusively to Banking Law, from its foundation in 1889 to 
March, 1919—thirty years. 








The book is now ready for delivery and contains over 400 


k- pages. All decisions correctly classified and indexed for 
“ easy and ready reference. It is easily the 
S 


most useful and most valuable bock ever 
8 produced for Banks. Every Banker in 
the United States can use it and get 
many times its cost from its pages 


le 

f ia of Banking L 

f An Encyclopedia of Banking Law 
1S 

c- The book contains more than 5,000 digests of banking decisions, 
is placed under 125 main headings, aphabetie ly arranged, begin- 
r. ning with “‘ Acceptances’ and ending with ‘‘ Warehouse Receipts ”’ 
at 


If you have it, you have all the law down to date, and the Banking 
Law Journal, with its Index Digest, will supply your future wants 


ic Price, $5.00 postpaid 


. §ME™ This book is not to be confused with the Digest of the Opinions of 
* the General Counsel to be issued by the Am-rican Bankers Association, or 


it with Harrison’s Bank Law and ‘Taxation Digest, which is a digest of the 
state banking laws relating to negotiable uestruments, holidays, days of 





i grace, reserves, capitalization, organization of banks, ete. 

y THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 

n 253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 

E Send us on approval one copy of “ THIRTY YEARS OF 


. BANKING LAW,” with b-ll tor $5.00. ~We willteither remit 
: or return the book within five days. 
SSR Sie SSR ROE Mee eT ee ee Lt ENE 
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BE A THRIFT CITIZEN 


BUY 
TREASURY 
SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


They Are 
1. Practically Tax Exempt. 
2. Registered Against Loss or Theft. 
3. Redeemable for Cash. 
4. Not Subject to Market Depreciation. 


ASK YOUR BANK 


Government Loan Organization 


120 Broadway, New York 











terested. If an officer of a bank asks 
for patronge, his invitation is discount- 
ed; the man to whom he speaks feels 
that he has a selfish motive. But the 
man who is approached by a friend who 
tells of his satisfaction with the ser- 
vice the bank is rendering, feels that 
the interest of that friend is in him, 
and not in the bank. He feels that the 
excellence of the bank’s service is men- 
tioned so that he mav vrofit by it. 

“That is why a little work done by 
a stockholder is often more effective 
than a great deal of work done by an 
officer of a bank. That is why a mere 
complimentary mention, a mere refer- 
ence to personal satisfaction over ex- 
cellent service courteously rendered, 
will often do more, coming from the 
lips of a depositor, than an urgent so- 
licitation, voiced by an officer whose 
connection with the bank is widely 
known. 

“That is what a stockholder can do 


for his bank. There are many reasons 
why he should do it—first of all, be- 
cause it is his bank. He would not 
fail to put the full force of his influence 
behind the business which is under his 
personal direction. He realizes the im- 
portance of patronage to that business; 
and he leaves no stone unturned in ob- 
taining it. He loses no opportunity to 
give his friends and acquaintances a 
favorable impression of that business 
because it is his own. Yet, in a lesser 
degree, the bank is his business, too. He 
owns a part of it. If it profits, he 
profits. 

“Another reason is that a stockholder 
expects more from a bank than an or- 
dinary patron receives. He feels that 
he has a special claim to its aid in times 
of stress. Therefore, if the bank is 
strong, its power to assist him is great- 
er. In building up its business, he is 
creating a tower of strength which may 
serve him in a critical moment. 

“We all remember the story of the 
old man who called his sons to his bed- 
side and asked them to break a bundle 
of sticks. None of them could do it. 
Then the old man untied them; and, 
feeble, as he was, broke them—one by 
one—with ease. 

“The strength of our group of stock- 
holders is like that of the bundle of 
sticks. Collectively, we show a won- 
derful strength. If each of us becomes 
a quiet, persistent advertiser, and so- 
licitor for new business, the growth of 
our resources would amaze the com- 
munity. Yet every stockholder owes 
his duty to every other stockholder. He 
would hurry to the bank for accommo- 
dation if he needed it. He should be 
tireless in placing the resources there 
which he may one day require. 

“To fit yourself as a quiet solicitor 
for bank business you should first know 
everything that your bank is able to do. 
It is more than an ordinary commercial 
bank. 

“It has a trust department that is 
equipped to manage and settle estates, 
to act as executor under wills, and to 
serve in all fiduciary capacities. 

“This trust department affords the 
people of St. Louis the safest, most ex- 
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Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen 


AN 


Bankers Sines Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high- 


grade serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 
Manufactured by Southworth Company, Mittineague, Mass. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


34 Beekman Street, New York 




















perienced and specially skilled execu- 
tor, administrator, guardian or trustee 
that their estates could have. You 
need not hesitate to commend it warmly. 
It has been carefully organized by an 
experienced and specially trained trust 
officer. It is ready to render fiduciary 
service of the highest order, and the 
large responsibility of the bank is back 
of its transactions. 

“Because the bank possesses qualities 
that the uncertain individual cannot 
possibly have, it has become the 
recognized agent in the United States 
for the execution of fiduciary matters. 
Not only does its large capital protect 
the estates in its charge, but the people 
entitled to these estates profit by the 
good judgment of its officers and direc- 
tors. It will not die as individuals do; 
so it will be certain to finish the admin- 
istration of any estate that is placed in 
its charge. 

“The collective ability of a group of 
specially trained men assures the hand- 
ling of the estate in the most efficient 
manner. Under the law, the bank can 





charge no more than the individual and 
because of its superior accuracy, 
promptness and business-like methods, 
it insures against unnecessary expense. 

“You have a bank that deserves your 
pride. Its prosperity depends in no 
small degree upon you. 

“Get behind it. Help to push. Ap- 
point it the executor of your will.” 


FREDERICK W. ALLEN IN NEW POST. 


The American State Bank of De- 
troit, Mich., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Frederick W. Allen of 
Chicago as manager of its foreign de- 
partment. 

Mr. Allen was born in Detroit, but 
moved to Chicago in 1896, and started 
with the First National Bank in 1902. 
His experience in the foreign exchange 
department of the First National Bank 
of Chicago covers a period of more than 
seventeen years and his connection with 
the foreign department of the American 
State Bank of Detroit insures to its 
patrons service of the first order. 
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THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Branches of this bank have been 
opened at Terrebonne, Quebec, and 
Stettler, Alberta. 


UNION BANK OF CANADA. 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Joseph Anderson as 
Eastern Inspector of the Union Bank 
of Canada, to be resident in Toronte. 
Mr. Anderson has been attached to the 
head office as Inspector of Branch 
Returns for some time, previous to 
which he was manager at Calgary, 
Alta. He will take over the duties of 
his new office immediately. 

Mr. Anderson succeeds G. M. Up- 
ham, who at his own request is taking 
an extended leave of absence on acount 
of ill health. Mr. Upham expects to 
go South for the winter season. 

With the opening of two new 
branches at Blenheim, Ontario, and at 
Redland, Alberta, the Union Bank of 
Canada has brought its across-Canada 
chain of branches up to a total of 377. 
The branch at Caledon, Ontario, for 
some time run as a sub-branch to Erin, 
Ontario branch, has now been estab- 
lished as a separate branch. 


Robbery of Federal Reserve 
Bank a Felony 


ENATOR GORE has introduced the 

follownig bill making the robbery 
of a Federal Reserve bank or member 
bank a felony: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled: That any person who assaults any 
officer or employee of any Federal Re- 
serve bank or member bank, as defined 
in the Federal Reserve Act approved 
December 23, 1913, within the build- 
ing occupied by any such bank, with 
intent to rob, steal, or purloin any 
money, securities, or other personal 
property in the custody or possession 
of such bank, or forcibly breaks into or 


attempts to break into any such bank 
with intent to commit therein any 
larceny or other depredation, or robs 
or attempts to rob any such bank, shall 
be guilty of a felony, and upon convic- 
tion for a first offense under this section 
shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $2,000 or imprisonment for not 
less than two years nor more than ten 
years, or by both such fine and impris- 
onment; and any person who, in effect- 
ing or attempting to effect such robbery 
or forcible entry, wounds or injures any 
officer or employee of such bank, or 
who puts the life of any such person 
in jeopardy by the use of a dangerous 
weapon, or is convicted of a subsequent 
offense under this section, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not exceed- 
ing twenty-five years.” 


& 


New Counterfeit $10 Federal 
Reserve Note 


ANEW counterfeit $10 Federal Re- 

serve note on the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, Illinois, is reported 
by W. H. Moran, chief of the secret 
service division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Check letter “A”; face plate No. 
114; series of 1914; W. G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury; John Burke, 
Treasurer of the United States; por- 
trait of Jackson. 

This counterfeit is printed from pho- 
tographic plates on two pieces of paper 
between which silk threads have been 
distributed. Some attempt has been 
made to color the seal and the treasury 
number but they appear black instead 
cf blue except in spots. In the portrait 
of Jackson most of the lines of the face 
and hair are missing, so that the face 
shows up very white, and the back- 
ground behind the portrait is solid black 
instead of crossed lines. The fine lines 
cf the lathe work are missing in the 
border of the face of note. The back 
of the note is more deceptive than the 
face, but the green ink is entirely too 
dark. The note is about a quarter inch 
shorter than the genuine. 
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